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ven in the dark..-you can tell its your Parker 5 


You don’t have to see your Parker “51"* Pen to know 
it’s yours. Pick it up with your eyes closed or in a dark- 
ened room and write a few words with it. The way it 
feels on the paper tells you unmistakably that this is 
your pen. 

so right as 


Why does a Parker “51” feel so good 


it puts your words to paper? 

The secret is in a tiny pellet fused to the 14K gold 
nib of the **51°. This pellet is made of an exclusive 
combination of two precious metals—Platinum and 
Ruthenium. Parker's registered name for it is Plathen- 


ium. It’s the only all-precious metal point on any pen. 

So uniquely sensitive is this Plathenium tip of the 
Parker “51” 
short while it adjusts precisely to your style of writing. 


that after you have written with it for a 


THE NEW, IMPROVED PARKER ‘‘51’’ IS NOW AT YOUR PEN DEALER'S! L8G 





It ““wears in” to the way you hold the pen, the way 
you slant your letters and to the pressure you put on 
paper when you write, 

What happens is that this all-precious metal point 


polishes itself to a supreme smoothness and stays that 


way for decades and decades. The result is an ease of 


writing and speed found in no other pen. Your Parker 
**51” Pen feels better and acts better because it is 
writing your way. 

There are 9 solid hours of this kind of pressureless, 
flawless writing in every clean, easy filling of a Parker 
“51°. And there's a special pride in owning this world’s 
most-wanted pen—pride in its beauty as well as in the 
day in and day out never faltering service. 


See the new Parker “51” Pen at your Parker Pen 


MACLEAN'S 


51 Pen 


dealer's. It’s available in the slim regular size or slim- 
mer, shorter demi-size. Prices start at $15.00. In the 
moderate price field there are now Parker ‘21°’ Pens 


from $5.75. Parker Pen Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
PARKER PENS cost no more in Canada 


Magnified 62% times each 
Parker “51” point is care- 
fully compared with the 
master pattern for any pos- 
sible imperfections. To 
pass this comparator test 
each “51” point must con- 
form exactly and minutely 
to the perfection of work- 
manship that has always 
been a Parker tradition. 
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Beauty and Birks—two words that go 
together! Each succeeding generation of 
young people, when they fall in love, turn 
their thoughts to Birks. Here, they choose 
their Diamond—symbol of lasting devotion. 
From Birks comes their first fine Watch— 
their most prized possessions in Sterling, 
Chine and Crystal. A million Canadians 


know that Birks and Value are synonymous. 


een 5 





Ra diamond engagement ring and signet ring are 
representative of Birks superb collection. 
From the world-famous erernwa factory in Switzerland come the 
two watches—both with ETERNA-MATIC movements—the only 


self-winding watches with ball-bearings. Exclusive to Birks. 
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HATEVER other private thoughts he 
may have carried to his grave, Joseph 
Stalin unquestionably died believing him- 





self to be a good man. If the Spartan 
theology of Communism had admitted the pos- 
sibility of a heaven after life, Stalin would have 
reviewed the prospect of his own admission with 
complete serenity and confidence. His whole stay 
on earth, according to the steady lights that 
guided him, was a selfless struggle for humanity. 

At times, no doubt, the price he paid for his 
unswerving goodness seemed inordinately high. 
Even his iron soul, in which remorse would have 
been a contradiction, must have felt its twinges of 
regret. It cannot be a comfortable thing to have to 
murder one’s best friends, even in the name of 
yoodness. If one is possessed by an utter surety of 
goodness, the murders must of course be done as 
the goodness and necessity of murder reveals 
itself. But the doing of things which must be done 
is not always pleasant, and we are not among 
those who believe that Stalin took some evil 
pleasure from the purges of the ¢ id Comrades, the 
liquidation of the kulaks, the bloody sorties far 
afield, and from the other stern duties through 
whose discharge it had been shown to him that he 
might save the world. 

It is important to remember these things about 
Joseph Stalin. It is important to remember that 
the same things applied, in at least some measure, 
to Adolf Hitler, to Napoleon Bonaparte, to Julius 
Caesar and to all men who come to believe that 
they can run the world’s affairs better i.e. with 
vreater ultimate good than the world can run its 
own. The transitory lie for the sake of final truth; 

1e temporary cruelty for the sake of eventual 
nercy; the passing stroke of death for the higher 
fulfillment of life; the present crushing of the 
millions for the future welfare of the billions 
these are the stars by which the Stalins set their 
courses. They measure their goodness by the end, 
and the steadfastness with which it is pursued, 
rather than by the means. The means may soil 
their hands, but the end keeps their souls in 


perpetual cleanliness. 





— HUTTON, a frequent short story 


4 contributor to Maclean’s, page 22 
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AN EPITAPH FOR STALIN 
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lives in Toronto but was borr duces a ne 

n Trinidad Revisiting the writer, John 
cenes of his youth recently, he Gray. A Uni- 

found most of his boyhood versity of To- 

friends talking about the pos- ronto graduate 
bility of the West Indies be- still in his early 

coming Canada’s eleventh twenties, he 





Stalin, who recognized no god, died believing 
himself a godly man. The mere recognition of a 
higher god would not necessarily have saved him 
from this error. Acts no less barbarian than his, 
though on a smaller scale, have been committed 
by men who believed devoutly in a higher God; 
and, in that God’s name and the conviction of 
their own adherence to His will, have torn out the 
eyes of the ungodly and sent them to the stake. 

Some germ of the Stalin breed of goodness lies 
dormant within all of us. There is no man so 
humble that he has never felt the urge to impose 
his own wisdom on men less wise, his own convic- 
tions on men less convinced, his own tastes on 
men of lower tastes, his own methods on men less 
methodical, his own goodness on men less good. 
Those who try to do so by persuasion and by 
persuasion only have rejected the Stalin breed of 
goodness; those who try to do so by coercion have 
already embraced its philosophy if not its tech- 
niques. The theory that Uncle Joe Knows Best is 
dangerous whether Uncle’s last name is Stalin or 
McCarthy and it carries the seed of danger even 
though it change its form to manifest itself as 
apartheid in Africa or as an attempt to exclude 
everything but “‘good”’ ideas from the stage, the 
radio and the motion pictures of Canada. 

If we were given the privilege of writing Stalin’s 
official epitaph, no reference to his crimes would 
appear therein. Most people are against crime 
already and it is too early to say whether Stalin’s 
crimes did or did not pay, even within his own 
pagan terms of reference. Whatever other lessons 
his life may hold for us smaller mortals, there is 
probably only one on which, as individuals, we all 
stil! hold the individual power to act effectively. 
It still lies within the jurisdiction of every man and 
woman to reject, at least within himself, the 
beguiling notion that an absolute certainty of 
goodness is an absolute guarantee of goodness. We 
would write on Stalin’s tomb no more than this 


Here Lies One who Knew, Beyond the 
Smallest Measurement of Doubt, that He Was 
Good and that He Was Right. 





making her name on the stage 
in England .. . James Dugan, 
who wrote the Louis B. Mayer 
profile on page 17, collaborated 
with Capt. J.-Y. Cousteau on 
The Silent World, a book about 


undersea adventure which is 
ae now on the best-seller list 
Now he's struggling to com- 
plete a book of his own by May 


IN THE EDITORS ’ CONFIDENCE *<tress who has lately been 





Eric Hutton 


province. He wondered about ports that the cheque we sent 1 so he will be free to take off 
the advantages, disadvantages him is helping finance a honey- with Cousteau for France on an 
and problems of such a union, moon in Majorea, which, in archaeological expedition 
went after the answers, and case your geography is rusty, which will salvage a Greek 





wrote The West Indies Want is a Spanish island in the ship that sank twenty-three 
to Join Us (on page 7) Mediterranean His bride, hundred years ago. This jaunt 
Subject: Centaur, an unusual Araby Lockhart, is a Canadian will produce another book. 
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Compare Price and Performance! 


R-110 Pickup 


oe No other Truck offers so 
much for your money as the great 


a NEW 
INTERNATIONA 
TRUCKS 


Before you buy a new light-duty truck, com- 
pare the things that count most price, 


performance . . . and service facilities. On all Only Int 


qummsaEe rng . 
counts International Harvester gives you you all +, tiong] ff 
ese g fers 


more tor your money than iny other truck 


"antages. 


SIC 


on the market 


Priced with the lowest, International’s 
wide range of light-duty trucks offer an 
unmatched combination of values 

They are the finest Internationals in 


45 years. 


Your nearest International dealer 
or branch will recommend 


the rzght truck for your job. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
ARE MADE AT CHATHAM, ONT. 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











one of the research laboratories of Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 


In these laboratories, research on hormones is helping to shed new light on cancer, 


A MESSAGE OF HOPE 
ABOUT CANCER 


Wm PROGRESS in medical science, the 


urvival rates for cancer patients are 
t i] 


teadily increasing, according to the Cana- 


dian Cancer Society. 


Today there ts hope for even greater 
gains in our fight against this disease. This 
is because medical research is constantly 
yielding new 


cancer develops. 


facts about how and why 


increasing knowledge of 
the body's reactions to surgery has made it 
possible for doctors to perform major 
operations with far less risk to cancer pa- 
tients. Largely because of improvements 
in surgical skill the greater hope of cure 
can be offered to an increasing number of 


patients with certain forms of cancer. 


or treatment with 
chemicals—encouraging progress is being 
made. In fact, one highly experimental 
compound has been found that totally 
certain laboratory 


destroys cancers in 


animals. Even today, some chemical sub- 
stances are being used which temporarily 
inhibit the growth of a few types of cancer 


in human beings. 


or X-ray treatment — 
intensive studies are under way on devices 
that are not only capable of producing 
more powerful X-rays, but also offer hope 
of a more effective use of them. Substances 
produced by atomic energy research are 


Any sore that does not heal. 
Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 


Any change in a wart or mole. 


also being used successfully to retard tem- 
porarily cancer of the thyroid gland and 
blood-forming Ussues. 


learn cancer’s warning signals 
which are listed below. Every adult should 
know them, as a wise measure of self-pro- 
tection. Should any of them appear, report 
to your doctor at once. Remember, how- 
ever, that these signals do nov invariably 
mean cancer. In fact, in the majority of 
cases the suspected symptoms are proved 
not to be caused by cancer, but by some 


other condition requiring treatment. 


have periodic health check- 
ups. Cancer may develop without any out- 
ward warning signals. Only examination 
by a physician may discover these “silent” 
cancers in their early stages. This is why 
periodic medical examinations are so im- 


portant, especially for older people 


do not rely on unproved meth- 
ods for the treatment of cancer. Only sur- 
gery, X-rays, radium — used singly or in 
combination—can remove or destroy can- 
cer. In skilled hands, these proved methods 
are successfully controlling cases which, 
have been 


not many years ago, would 


judged hopeless. 


Above all, remember that cancer is 
often cured . .. and that getting to your 
doctor early is your greatest contribu- 
tion toward recovery. 


A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 


Persistent 


Persistent hoarseness or cough. Any 


change in normal bowel habits. (Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 
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\ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company \ — =<: ~O@T \ 
Canadian Head Office as 1 
Ottawa 4, Canada \ 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 43-M, pay 
*“Cancer.”’ a \ 
Name = 
Street \ = 


City ...Prev. 











Christopher Craig 


Why Derek Bentley Had to Han 


FEW HOURS after I finish this letter a nineteen-year-old boy 
named Derek Bentley is to hang. In the Commons 
we have just emerged from a that break 
through the self-imposed discipline of the chamber and end in uproar 


House of 
scene threatened to 
and disorder. Now the House is so strangely quiet that we can almost 
hear the river as it murmurs on its way. 

Almost the only the 
messengers handing batches of telegrams to individual members. There 


movement in the corridors is from official 


is no purpose in reading them for we know what they contain. ‘Please 


save Bentley.” ‘““You must reprieve Bentley.” “British justice demands 
that Bentley shall not die.”’ 


Bentley.”” All the morning at my house in the suburbs the telephone 


‘*‘As our member we look to you to save 


went with the same words. 

This is Tuesday evening, Jan. 27. Last Saturday 
the Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, as 
decent and kindly a man as ever lived, traveled from 
Wales to London to consider the appeal from Bent- 
ley’s parents to exercise the royal prerogative of 
mercy It was Her Majesty’s Lord Chief Justice 
who tried the “the Queen Derek 
Bentley”? and she alone has the power to reverse the 
decision of the court; but by long custom she leaves 


case of against 


Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe 


the decision to the Home Secretary who is responsible 
for the peace of the realm. 

All during the week end Sir David went through the evidence 
and studied the appeal by the boy’s parents. All during the week end 
the parents stayed in their humble little home in suburban London, 
waiting for the letter which arrived yesterday morning. The Home 
Secretary was deeply sorry but he could not bring himself to alter the 
decision of the court. 

That was when the rising tide of public opinion 
burst its bounds. Fifty MPs, mostly socialists, put 
down a motion on the order paper with the intention 
that it should take precedence over all other business 
when the House met this afternoon. 
wording of the motion: 


This was the 


That this House respectfully dissents from the opinion 
of the Home Secretary that there are no sufficient grounds 
on which to advise the exercise of Her Majesty’s preroga- 
tive of mercy in the case of Derek Bentley; and urges him 
to reconsider the matter so as to give effect to the jury’s 
recommendation of mercy and to the expressed view of the Lord Chief 
Justice that Bentley’s guilt was less than that of Christopher Craig 


Derek Bentley 


For the first time in my long years at Westminster an attempt 
was being made to induce parliament to invoke its will on the minister 
to whom the Queen confides her prerogative of mercy over the law. 

At this point it is essential I recount the nature of the crime. 
Christopher Craig, sixteen years old, was one of those 
crime-infatuated boys who have sprung up in such 
numbers in Britain over the last three years. No 
one can explain this phenomenon but juvenile crime 
has been a most sinister recent development in the 
life of the British people. 

4 Craig, who had been in trouble before, managed 
to get hold of a revolver and persuaded his nineteen- 
= year-old friend Derek Bentley to join him in breaking 
into a warehouse on a Sunday. Bentley was a slow- 
witted fellow who had been rejected by the army 
because he could not pass the lowest intelligence test. 

Therefore we have the basic situation of a younger boy dominating 
his senior. The master mind was Craig’s. 

They arrived at the warehouse and had reached a platform when 
a family living opposite spotted them and telephoned the police. For 
reasons which have proved wise over a long time the British police 
do not carry arms, except a truncheon. Craig saw them coming and 
climbed a ladder to a higher platform. The police caught Bentley 
before he could get up to join Craig. Constable Miles shouted to Craig 
to drop his gun and come down. Craig’s reply was in the accepted 
gangster-film idiom: ‘“‘Come and get me.” 

Constable Miles climbed the ladder 
Bentley then shouted, “Let them have it, 





and went toward Craig. 


Continued on page 32 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 


Social Credit Feels Its Oats 





Fier SINCE the provincial 
election in British Columbia last 
—“June pessimists in other parties 
have been conjuring up the spectre of 
a Social Credit Opposition in the next 
federal parliament. The Liberals and 
the CCF find this almost as alarming 
as do the Conservatives. 

Social Crediters themselves seem 
rather amused by this _ prediction. 
They have not made such a _ boast 
themselves and they confess privately 
that no one would be more surprised 
than they if they should put on such 
a sprint at the coming election 

However, they will do all they 
can to make the prophecy come true. 
In 1949 they ran only eighty candi- 
dates, too few to form a government 
even if every one of them had won. 
This year more than a hundred and 
sixty candidates will carry the Social 
Credit banner in all ten provinces 
Social Crediters admit, if you press 
them, that it’s just possible they 
might catch up on the CCF and Con- 
servatives to become the No. 2 party 
in parliament. 


FOR A somewhat paradoxical rea- 
son they regard the forthcoming 
provincial election in Manitoba as the 
most significant test yet. 

“The Campbell Government in 
Manitoba is not unpopular so far as 
I can see,”’ one Social Credit MP 
explained. “It seems to be doing a 
pretty fair job. We don’t hear any of 
the attacks on Campbell that we 
heard against the Coalition Govern- 
ment in British Columbia, where 
there was a real political vacuum. 

‘That means that if we do win in 
Manitoba, or even make any sub- 
stantial gain, it will indicate a general 
desire for change among the people. 


It will mean anything might happen 
in the federal.”’ 

And_ Social 
fairly strong hope of doing well in 
Manitoba. They have been organized 


Crediters entertain 


in that province for years in a half- 
hearted way. 

This year the atmosphere has 
changed. A few months ago the Rev. 
EK. G. Hansell, national president of 
the Social Credit Party, spenta week 
in Manitoba on his way to Ottawa. 
He suggested the possibility of 
“finding an extra couple of hundred 
dollars a month’”’ to put a full-time 
organizer into Manitoba for a three- 
month trial period. 

‘We'll pay all of his salary the first 
month if you’ll pay his expenses,” 
Hansell said. ‘‘The second month 
we'll cut his salary and you'll have to 
make it up, and so on again the third 
month.”’ 

The Manitoba executive snapped 
it up one man offered twenty-five 
dollars a month out of his own 
pocket. Hansell 
Paynter, a Social Credit veteran from 
British Columbia. And when Paynter 
arrived he brought an assistant with 


recruited Peer 


him a young man from Prince 
George, B.C., who wants to make 
Social Credit politics a career and 
who was willing to come east at his 
own expense. They’ve opened an 
office in Winnipeg and plan to enter a 
full slate of candidates in the pro- 


vincial election. 


IN THE federal election it’s taken 
for granted that they will enter a man 
in every one of the seventy seats west 
of the Great Lakes. East of the 
Manitoba boundary their plans are 
more fluid. 

In Ontario, Continued on page 95 











Will Social Credit be the Man Who Came to Dinner? 
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Cartoon by Grassick 
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Wherever you see the 
Genuine Ford Parts sign... 
you are assured of the right 
parts for your Ford of 
Canada product... 
quality-engineered, Track 


Tested and guaranteed. 


Thousands of garages 
displaying this sign. . . 
make a point of installing 
the right parts. And it's a 
good indication of their 
interest in providing you with 
the right kind of service. 


Whenever you need service... 
DON'T ACCEPT LESS THAN 
THE BEST... . drive in 

where you see this sign. 


TRACE 


ARE PROUD OF | | | 


THIS SIGN 











—<——e it 





SUADE RIGHT... 








PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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duly G-E could have brought you Rete Cold 


Kigps all your Meeed fecdh fish... longet / 


Climaxing 25 years of leadership — this 
newest. most wonderful of all General 
teetrie Refrigerators brings vou the 
macic of ROVPO-COLD refrigeration! 

(5-1. Roto-¢ old provides a constant, posi- 
tive flow of chilled air that flows from 


the new “cold-slope” baflle throughout 





the cabinet. This improy ed design assures 
that all vour stored foods—no matter 
where they are placed are hept fully re- 


frigerated, fully protected ... fresh. nutri- 








tious and appetizing at all times! 


HOM Lifting of Cuts 


No need to defrost. ever! New Frost- 
Limitor never allows frost to build up 


vives completely automatic defrosting 





plus lowest average temperatures ever 

provided ina G-E Refrigerator, 

All this—plus more space. new beauty. 

full-width freezer. roomy Rolla-Drawer- 
all the most desired features. You owe 


it to vourself to visit your G-kE dealer 





to see with your own eyes the last word 
in refrigerators: G-k ROVTO-COLD. 
Other new G-E models priced as low as 


3319.00, 

















GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Here’s How G-E Roto-Cold Works: 


REFRIGERATOR in ordnary rtigertes, temperatres voy 


as much as 16 degrees from top shelf to 
bottom. But with G-E Roto-Cold—moist-cold 
air is circulated inside the refrigerator sec- 








tion—all parts are uniformly cold. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LiMItTED 
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At one stroke Canada could expand from Arctic to equator 


This is Jamaican shore 


The West Indies want to join us 


Canada will get four million new 
citizens, frontiers on the equator, 

a three-hundred-million-dollar market, 
plus calypsos and cricket if the 
majority of the British West Indians 


succeed in their bid for union 


A BONUS-LENGTH FEATURE 





BY ERIC HUTTON 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, APRIL 


ESPONSIBLE men are 
might 
spectacular event in Canada’s history 


now ltlaking the first 


steps toward what well lead to the 


most 
comes to 


since Confederation If it 


Canada will extend from the north pole to the 


pass 


equator; will add four millions to her population 


and possess an eleventh province slightly larger 
than the Maritimes plus Newfoundland, and will 
become at the stroke of a pen one of the most 


cosmopolitan nations on earth 
This 


Caribbean colonies as a Canadian 


event is the incorporation of Britain’s 
province 
The proposition raises many pertinent questions 
Who are the sponsors of union, what are they doing 
and what chance is there of it becoming 
What are the arguments for and against 


And, above all from the Can 


about it, 
a reality? 
it on both sides? 
adian viewpoint, what manner of people are these 
potential new Canadians; what is their land really 
like 
rum swizzles?’ 
The territory, 
West Indies, 


islands and two big chunks of mainland in or bor 


behind the tourist facade of palm trees and 


British 
thousand 


loosely described as the 


consists of more than a 
dering the Caribbean Sea between North and South 
America Bermuda is in 
the North 


much 


But there are exceptions 
Atlantic, opposite Charleston, S.C., 
Halifax 


Indies islands 


and 


closer to than to Trinidad, most 


the people of 
Nort h 


southerly of the West 


the Bahamas, too, consider themselves 


Americans, since most of their islands are north of 


the tip of Florida, the nearest a mere fifty miles 
east of Miami. At the other extreme, British Guiana 
pushes deep into Brazil and almost 


Most 


which borders 


touches the 
westerly of the colonies is British 
Central 


equator 
Honduras, Guatemala in 
America, on the same longitude as northern Mani 
toba. Other than those named, the chief units o 
the West Indies Barbados, Antigua 
Montserrat, St. Kitts, the Virgin Islands, Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
Racially, the West Indians nature's 
! 


. 
experimental project to prove that people of all 


' 


are Jamaica 


could he 


races, colors and creeds can live, work and play 


together in peace and prosperity without con 


sciously realizing that they are part of any such 
experiment. Many 
of Spain, Trinidad 
West 


gested there was anything unusual in a white family 


in Anglo-Saxon resident of Port 


one of the largest cities in the 


Indies, would be astonished if it was sug 


having a Negro dentist, a Hindu doctor, a Chinese 


lawyer, and a next-door neighbor in whom were 


mingled the strains of all three 


Creorge Cabral. the Portuguese mavor of Port of 


Spain, told me recently Members of the city 
council include English, French Spanish, Portu 
guese, Negro, Chinese and Indian. We have differ 


ences andarguments' which city council doesn’t 


Continued on next page > > 
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The thousand islands plus mainland sections of the 
B.W.l. are dotted over an area larger than Canade 


but never on racial lines. The members don't even 
think racially.”’ 

Today in the West Indies a new race is being 
born. Large numbers of the participating races 
remain unmixed, but the typical West Indian of 
1953 is literally a man of many parts. His religion 
is legion, though Roman Catholics predominate. 
There is some racial prejudice, but less of it than 
elsewhere in the world. It is social and not occu- 
pational. Within the memory of living West 
Indians, color has not been a factor in business or 
professional success. And the social barriers are 
disintegrating year by year. In three visits to the 
West Indies in the last fifteen years I have found 
more and more color among members of the top 
secial clubs and in the private homes of white 
residents. 

In his own homeland the West Indian is self- 
confident, happy, fun-loving, clever, ingenious and 
reasonably ambitious. He knows, and resents, the 
fact that in some parts of the world he would be an 
underprivileged person, a second-class citizen. He 
is confident that he and the resources of his country 
can contribute enough to Canada’s future to justify 
a welcome from this country. And some eminent 
Canadians agree with him. 

The two chief Canadian proponents of union at 
present are both Maritimers: Senator Neil McLean, 
head of one of Canada’s largest fish-processing 
firms and chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Canadian Trade Relations, and Colonel A. J. 
Brooks, federal MP for Royal, N.B. In recent 
speeches in the Commons and Senate, McLean and 
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Brooks have urged action and have made these 
points: 


1. The West Indies should become, both _ politi- 
cally and economically, a part of Canada “to round 
out our northern econemy.” 

2. Union would be a tremendous shot in the arm 
for both countries, since Canada needs millions of 
dollars’ worth of West Indies products such as alumi- 
num ore, oil, asphalt, sugar, rum, molasses, copra, 
coffee, hardwood, citrus fruit and bananas; and the 
West Indies in turn need Canadian fish, lumber, 
manufactured goods and processed farm products. 

3. The West Indies would give Canada a vast 
tropical winter-resort area, thus keeping in the 
country the millions of dollars Canadians now spend 
each year on foreign vacations. 

4. The West Indies, dissatisfied with colonial 
status and tke restrictions imposed by forced mem- 
bership in the sterling bloc, will eventually join 
either the United States or Canada—and Canada 
should make sure that the choice is this country. 


Gregory Power, executive assistant to Premier 
Joseph Smallwood of Newfoundland, and one of the 
men who worked hardest for union with Canada, 
recently visited the West Indies and gave first-hand 
testimony of the benefits of Canadianism. He rec- 
ommended that the West Indies work toward 
becoming a Canadian province. 

Although union is being discussed more seriously 
in Canada than ever before, the proposition still has 
no official status. Protocol in such an event calls 
for the “‘candidate’’ to make the first move, and 
the West Indies are now making the first move 
toward making themselves eligible for union with 
Canada. This month delegates are meeting in Lon- 


MA 





Nassau's Paradise Beach is only hours away. 





Hindu woman wears 
ornament in nose to 
advertise her married 
status. Man in cap is from 
Barbados. Soft-drink 
seller in Bridgetown would 
scare our board of health. 


don for what will probably be the final decision on 
federation of the government of the colonies into a 
unit with a central government, courts, and customs 
and immigration union. 

Many West Indians look upon federation as a 
necessary preliminary to applying for provincial 
status. It was pointed out to me repeatedly in the 
islands that the colonies could not expect to saddle 
Canada with the job of taking a score of largely or 
wholly self-governing colonies and welding them 
into a province. F. Carlyle Noel, a member of the 
legislature of Grenada, put it this way: ‘‘We have 
been endeavoring for some time to federate with 
the other islands, with the thought of eventually 
becoming a province of Canada.” 

If and when the West Indies apply for admittance 
there will probably be a plebiscite in Canada before 
any final decision is made. No Canadian vote was 
taken on Newfoundland, but Newfoundland’s 
people, interests, currency and geography were 
practically indistinguishable from Canada’s. 

Canadian public opinion on the absorbing of the 
West Indies can scarcely be said to exist at present. 
But Colonel Brooks, who said he regarded his 
Commons speech as a sort of trial balloon, received 
letters from all parts of Canada. They were about 
evenly divided between ‘“‘yes’’ and ‘‘no,” largely 
dependent on where the writer lived. The Mari- 
times and Quebec were preponderantly in favor; 
Ontario was about half and half; but farther west 
the writers were opposed in larger numbers. The 
two chief objections set forth were that the move 
would open Canada to free entry of colored ‘‘new 
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NDIES WOULD OFFER IN RETURN FOR FULL PROVINCIAL STATUS IN CANADA 


Some strange breeds of politics 





vv. A. Bustamante, unofficial premier 
ot Jamaica: Would Ottawa like him? 





A new race is being born in the of B.W.1I 


West Indies as types intermarry 


Canadians” attracted by tales of high wages, but 
not adapted to living and working in this country 
and that Canadian taxpayers would be burdened 
by the addition of a “‘poorhouse population” en 
titled to all the welfare benefits evolved through 
Canada’s high standards of production and con 
sumption. 

One irate businessman wrote: “If we accept the 
West Indies their population would rank equally 
with all other Canadians for old-age pensions, baby 
bonuses, unemployment insurance, mothers’ allow- 
ance and all other handouts of the ‘welfare state,’ 
including socialized medicine at some future date. 
To extend these services to a West Indies popula 
tion which is rapidly increasing despite an abnor 
mally high death rate would cost a colossal amount 
in relation to their contribution to the federal 
government.” 

To get a look at the other side of the picture | 
revisited a dozen British West Indies islands and 
talked with people in all walks of life 
more widely varying color. As a result I estimate 
that if a vote on union with Canada were taken 
tomorrow, something like eighty-five percent of the 
population would favor amalgamation with Canada. 

Not all the islands favor being part of a single 
however. Bermuda, for 


and of even 


“province of Caribbea,”’ 
example, feels she is too remote, geographically and 
economically, to be lumped with the Caribbean 
islands. And it is true that, with Bermuda included, 
the new province would span a distance two thou- 
sand miles from north to south and two thousand 


miles from east to west rather larger than the total 
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Port of Spain, 
Federation 
ston, Jamaica; Georgetown 


at Nassau 
ling-bloc 
present make 

Now the islands 
9,000 miles from 


a a are loaded at 
Trinidad, is likely capital port. Oil, coffee 
Other cities are King ore, rum, suga 


British Guiana 


area of Canada. Jamaica, too, feels that with an 
area more than twice that of Prince Edward Island 
and with a larger population (1,500,000) than any 
province except Ontario and Quebec, she deserves 
consideration as a separate province. Thus Canada 
may be faced with the formidable proposition of 
adopting not merely an eleventh province, but a 
twelfth and thirteenth as well. 

The minority of uncompromising “‘no’’ votes in 
a West Indies plebiscite would likely come from 
two opposite groups sentimentalists and hard 
headed businessmen 

The sentimentalists, to whom England is still 
“home” although they may never have been there, 
take the attitude that 
when she’s in trouble.” 


frankly, fears the Canadian standard of living for 


“we can’t let England down 
The other group, quite 


others. They are the planters and other producers 
who use low-paid labor to produce export goods for 
sale on the high-priced world markets. 

“Rightly or 
wrongly, the prosperity of these islands has been 


One of this group told me bluntly 


built on what Canadians may consider low wages 
even though basic pay has trebled in the last fifteen 
years. If Canada can devise a way to convert our 
doWar-a-day economy into her own dollar-an-hour 
economy without bankrupting West 
ployers, then I’m all for it.” 

But throughout the islands most legislators seem 


Indian em- 


to be in favor of aligning the colonies with Canada. 
One of Trinidad’s most ardent supporters of union, 
Ralph Vignale, a lawyer and legislator, told me 
“TI have thought for a long time that our salvation 
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A Montreal freighter unloads 
Bahamas 
restrictions at 
B.W.1. pur 
chases in Canada negligible 
flour comes 

Australia 


Important Exports to 
Canada 


Bananas for sale in Canada 
Jamaican 
aluminum 

citrus truits 

are other valuable products 






Bustling cities; four million more people A big market for Canadian flour, fish, lumber, manufactured goods 
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lies with Canada 


If we can prove that we can get 


together among ourselves and I think federation 


of the colonies will soon take place then we 
should approach Canada.”’ 


Richard W 


West Indian who is head of the Jamaica Chamber 


Youngman, a towering English 


of Commerce and a member of the legislature, 
declared that ‘“‘the economy of Jamaica is so inevi 
tably linked with that of Canada that I see little 


hope for the island unless it becomes an integral 


part of Canada.” 
Even W. A. 


leader whose position is the equivalent of prime 


Bustamante, the fiery Jamaican 


minister, said: ““Canada and Jamaica should unite 
Both countries have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose.”’ 

Vincent, F. H 


‘We are considering union seriously 


\ member of the legislature of St 
Young, said 
I can tell you. Because of devaluation of the pound 
we have lost our dollar markets and, as a colony 
under England, we have no bargaining power of 
our own 

In British Honduras, British Guiana 


and the 


Jamai a 
Bahamas, some spokesmen 


with 


ex pressed 


union Canada than it 


greater interest in 
federation for its own sake 

Assuming the West Indies do apply to Canada 
for political union, how valid are the objections so 
far raised in Canada, concerning a potential wave 
of indigestible colored folk entering Canada, and a 
disproportionately large number of indigents be- 
coming eligible for handouts? 


In the first place, the C'ontinued on page 73 
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Po vive his daughters a self-assurance that he 
had never had, the King held pantomimes 








In war years Elizabeth knitted under expert 
euldance. Mother always advocated femininity. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE PALACE 


Part three of seven parts: by PIERRE BERTON 





HOW EL 


S TAUGH 


ZABET 
T TO RULE 


The daughter of a second son. she got the best start of all 





a happy childhood. Then, from her father, struggling with 


ereat zeal and small strength, and from her mother, affectionate 


and serene. she learned the often tiresome tasks of queenship 


T IS a tragic but inescapable fact that, for 
most of history, the heirs to the British throne 
have with one exception been so out of step 





with one or both of their parents that it has 
had a marked effect on their character and _ per- 
sonality. 

In the past century this has been demonstrably 
true The Hanoverian Georges squabbled acri- 
moniously among themselves in private and es 
poused opposing political parties in public. Victoria 
who followed them, delivered such a snub to her 
mother on acceding to the throne that the two were 
Edward VII 


reacted so violently against his father’s disciplined 


hardly on speaking terms for years. 


upbringing and his mother’s scorn that he became 
the living antithesis of the age that bore her name. 
George V bore no resemblance to his father whom 
he held in such awe that there was little rapport 
between them. And between him and his sons, 
Edward VIII and George VI, there was a lack of 
understanding that had for each violent and un- 
happy consequences. 

The one exception has been Elizabeth II. The 
equanimity of her childhood has produced in her a 
tranquility that has not been the most notable 
attribute of her predecessors. Though she still has 
some of the shyness and bottled-up nervous tension 
that has always been characteristic of the family, 
though she has traces of a naiveté that is the inevi- 
table result of the necessarily confined existence of 
royal princesses, she still comes to the throne better 
adjusted and better equipped than any British 
sovereign in recent history. 

This happy circumstance is no accident. Part of 
it springs from the fact that George VI was a 
second son and was therefore (a) able to marry a 
commoner who had about her a serenity not usually 
found in the inner circles of royalty and (b) able to 
rear his children, in their early formative stages, in 
a manner considerably closer to normal than is 
usual with royal offspring. Part of it springs from 
the set determination of both parents to make their 
children equal partners in a contented family circle. 

Some, though not all, of the personality of the 


parents has rubbed off onto Elizabeth. She has her 
mother’s composure, though not her effervescence. 
She has all of her father’s stubborn devotion to the 
Margaret, 
on the other hand, appears to have both the effer- 


job, less of his equally stubborn temper. 
vescence and the temper.) And she has the sense of 
duty which both of them sought to instill in her, less 
by word than by example. 

This example can be seen glowing brightly be- 
tween the rather stilted lines of some of her early 
speeches as Princess. She told a mother’s union 
“| do not think you can perform any finer service 
than to help maintain the Christian doctrine that 
the relationship of husband and wife is a permanent 
one not to be broken because of difficulties and 
quarrels.”” To a Church of England youth council 
she said: ‘‘For better or for worse the roots of our 
.’ Toa child- 


“The need of every 


daily lives are planted in our homes. . 
welfare association meeting 
child to be surrounded by love and security is now 
well known.”” To a medical group she referred to: 

the happiness of home and family life on which 
the true worth of a nation depends.” 

It was the home life of George VI and his family 
that secured the crown after its greatest trial. The 
public caught occasional rewarding glimpses of it 
One day a traveler in the Highlands came upon the 
whole family picnicking at Loch Muick shortly after 
the King’s accession to the throne. The King, in 
khaki shorts and open shirt, and the two Princesses 
in their little kilts were out in the water looking 
for pebbles. The Queen was seated on the shore 
doing some needlework. It was a minute or two 
before the witness to the scene realized that this was 
indeed royalty at play. 

For the royal parents were proud of their chil- 
dren. They took their holidays together as a group. 
Each morning at nine there would be a romp in the 
bedroom. Except for the war years, they always 
had lunch, tea and dinner together. When the girls 
were little, George and Elizabeth had no compunc- 
tion about getting down on their knees and playing 
bears. Elizabeth’s first remark, when she was told 
that she was to have a new’ Continued on page 42 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


By Blair k "ASCP MACLEAN’S OTTAWA EDITOR 


Most of our lawmakers become lawbreakers in the very act 


of getting elected because they do not publish accurate 


statements of their cam paign expenses. Who does come across 


with the big money required? And what do they get in return? 


FEW years ago a provincial party leader, 
out of office, started a one-man campaign 
long before any election was announced. 





He stumped his province with a series of 
took the hide off the 
party In power and cast some aspersions on the 


vive-’em-hell speeches that 


fatus quo in general 

When the election was called and a campaign 
fund had to be raised the party collector ran into 
trouble. Big contributors were cool, he found. They 
hadn’t liked those radical speeches. 

I'll fix that,’ the collector said. He spoke to the 
The speeches were toned down; the 
The party lost the 
for lack of funds. 


party leader. 
purse strings were loosened. 
election but not 
This 


could have happened equally well to either Liberal 


I don’t want to say which party it was. 


or Progressive Conservative. There is nothing to 
their party 
approximately the same 


choose between them in methods of 


financing; both get 
amounts from approximately the same sources. 

i don’t think this story is typical, either. I know 
several provincial leaders who would, I’m sure, 
throw out of their offices any man who tried to tell 
them what not to say. In the federal field I have 
never heard of such a thing being attempted. 

But though it may not be typical the story is true, 
and even that is a disquieting thought in an election 
year. It illustrates with brutal clarity a moral 


dilemma of Canadian politics, one that causes 
deep worry and heart-searching among thoughtful 
They 


believe in the 


parliament. believe in the 
democratic they party 
system; most of them believe with all sincerity that 


members of 


process, 


they are serving the public as best they can. But 
they can’t help feeling doubts about the political 
funds which are part of the system’s very founda- 
tion. Voters may well share their concern because, 
directly or indirectly, we voters pay for the political 
funds in the end. Even more important, the 
methods of raising and spending campaign funds 
represent a real and growing threat to our democ- 


racy. 
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Both major parties are now collecting their war 
chests for the federal campaign they expect this 
summer or fall. It will be the 
campaign in Canada’s history 


most expensive 
every campaign for 
the last twenty years has been the most expensive 
in history. 


them will need about eight million dollars, give or 


This time the major parties bet» cen 


take a million or two. 
They’ll get perhaps five millions of it in Quebec 
and Ontario, and another million or so for the 
central funds in the other eight provinces. (Of the 
eight ‘smaller’? provinces, British Columbia and, 
lately, Alberta are able to raise their own require- 
either party. The rest are 
subsidized from Toronto and Montreal. 


nobody really knows how 


heavily 
The rest 


ments for 


of the campaign funds 
much the grand total is 
the two hundred and sixty-three ridings, or put 


will be collected locally in 


up by the candidates themselves. 

Where does the money come from? 

A considerable fraction of it, probably more 
than half, comes from big corporations which may 
have little or no direct business connection with the 
These are the chartered banks, the 
insurance companies, the steel companies, the 
mining, the pulp and paper, the automobile, the 


government. 


oil companies, and so on. 

How much they give to each party is a well-kept 
secret, for they don’t like to show favoritism. Some 
years ago a Montreal Liberal called on one of the 
banks and got a sealed envelope. He was delighted 
to find it contained fifty thousand dollars, twice as 
Later he got a frantic 
telephone call from the banker: 

“You'll have to bring that back. I gave you the 
wrong envelope.” 

“You go to hell,” said the Liberal, and hung up. 

Nowadays the differential would be more likely 
to run not in favor of the Progressive-Conservatives 
but in favor of the well-entrenched Liberals, but 
at this top level the two parties probably do about 
equally well. Each thinks the other gets more, but 
I’m inclined to think, after questioning donors 


much as he’d expected. 
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and recipients on both sides, that both are wrong 
on that point. 

At the second level of contributors are the con- 
tractors, the people who actually get government 
business. These are the heart and soul and spinal 

provincial They 


campaigns, but less 


column. of party funds. also 


contribute to the federal 


lavishly. As a rule these donors make no pretense 


of imnartiality they what they think is 


expected to the 


vive 


party in power, and take out 
insurance with the Opposition. 

“What you try to do is to give an appropriate 
“You don’t 


them never to have heard of you: you want them to 


amount,’ one man confided. want 
remember who you are when you go to see them 
But you’re no more than small fry anyway, so it 
does you no good to give more than other people 
your size. Two thousand is no more good to you 
than one thousand.”’ 

Third category of donors to campaign funds are 
the people who give to individual candidates in the 
ridings. Most candidates have to raise one third to 
one half of their campaign funds and a few raise 
the whole amount. They get the money from small 
business shops, trucking and taxi firms, local 
factories, professional men. At this level a typical 
donation would be two hundred dollars. 

I suppose I should mention a fourth category, the 
one politicians tell you about with most eagerness. 
These are the individual party members who con- 
tribute five or ten or even fifty dollars to help their 
chosen party or chosen candidate to victory. But 
if you question an honest MP he will admit that 
these contributions, though welcome out of all 
proportion to their size, add up to only a tiny 
fraction of the money he needs and gets. 

Now a more important question: What does the 
contributor get in return? 
back? 
contributing’ 

There is no evidence that the big contributors, 
the corporations of national importance, receive or 
expect anything like a full, 


Does he get his money 


If so, how? If not, why does he keep on 


? 


Continued on page 82 
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The Scramble 
for 


New Brunswick’s 
New Millions 


BY KEN JOHNSTONE 


John A. Duffy, of the N.B. Department of Mines, issues prospector's 
license to Frank Beehler, of Bourlamaque, Que. It costs ten dollars 


A Bay Street promoter with a million dollars, a grizzled prospector, an abandoned iron 
mine, a “doodlebug” survey, a lucky strike — these elements touched off an explosion 
in the forests around Bathurst, N.B., and made trading history in the stock market 





T ALL STARTED with the appearance of cautious and eminently respectable Miner evi ‘J 
the Northern Miner on the newsstands on dently considered to be a major Canadian mining 
Thursday morning, Jan. 15. Toronto’s Bay discovery The find, made on the site of an old 
Street brokers on their way to offices which iron mine nineteen miles from Bathurst in northern 
were just be;inning to recover from an eight New Brunswick, contained commercial deposits ol ®, 
month slum Montreal’s St. James Street pro zine, lead, silver and copper, in addition to iron 
moters, scanning a long overnung sky for a break in Impressive quantities And the geology of the 
in the mining weather, prospectors sadly inactive district indicated the strong possibility of other 
in kirsland Lake, Rouyn, and Val d’Or, all similar deposits in the area 
received their ‘‘Miners’’ about the same time and The news rang like a fire bell in Toronto and ~ 
read them with startled interest. Montreal financial districts. By noon most of the i ‘ 





NEW BRUNSWICK FIRED BY METALS newsboys in both cities had disposed of their entire 
FIND WITH BIG TONNAGE POSSIBILITIES week’s supply of the Northern Miner and the effect Key figures in the new field: Jimmy Boylen (left) 


ran the headline on the front page No fewer of the announcement was being felt both on the promoted the exploration, holds the trump card 
than five news stories, an editorial and five maps stock exchanges and in the offices of brokers and Pat Meahan, veteran prospector, fixed on the site 
were devoted to the description of what the promoters Lumberman E. G. Eddy has big interests in Bathurst 


Stock exchange reaction started siowly it first 
then mounted in force as the implications of the 
discovery became clearer and new companies move ad 
into the picture Within two weel t he loronte 
exchange was to touch a new record high of twelve 
and a half million shares traded in a single day. most 
of the activity in penny stocks being associated 
with the Bathurst rush. One stock, New Larder lt 
moved from twent three cents to two dollars within 
a few days, and observers noted that much of the 
new speculative money Was coming trom offices 
employees of stockbrokers and from New Bruns 
wick Trading posts on the exchange floor were 
besieged with buying orders in scenes reminiscent 
of the market’s palmiest days, and experienced 
“short” operators (brokers who specialize in selling 
stocks with the expectation of a drop in the market 
were caught by the continuing strength of some of 
the more speculative issues 

The impact of the news on the market was 
paralleled by its impact on promoters, mining 
companies, engineers and prospectors Long 
distance calls from Toronto to Rouyn, Kirkland 
« Lake, Cobalt, and Val d’Or set veteran prospectors 
Y= in motion, packing their winter bush gear: sleeping 
bags, snowshoes, portable stoves, rubber footgear 


. +. GV \ 
_. ~ ’ ae" coarse woolen socks, leather mitts, heavy bush 
— Ch ~é a } 


~~“. = ~* 
< Lar. pants, underwear, plaid flannel shirts, parkas with 
fur-tipped hoods 


Old-time prospectors call the electrical survey a ‘‘doodlebug."’ But it did locate the big find. In New Brunswick Continued on page 77 
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~ TRE LONG NIGHT 


as the killer used Jessie's baby for a shield 


By VERA JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRUCE JOHNSON 


HIS IS the way it began: a man easing the butt of a cigarette 

from an amber holder and laying it in an ash tray, flicking 

a crumb of tobacco from his white shirt, placing the evening 
paper across his lap and drawing neat geometrical figures in the 
white margin as he listened to the eight-o’clock news. 

His name was Arthur Connolly and he was the kind of man 
who is born to a dull and routine existence. He carried out his 
duties as an accountant with minute attention to detail, kept un his 
insurance, made regular bank deposits, subscribed to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and spoke with a carefully cultivated English accent. 

“Did you hear that” 
of the newscaster. “‘A man shoots down a bank manager and teller 


* he asked over the professional dramatics 


in cold blood and simply disappears and three months later they 
still haven’t located him.” 

“Yes, dear,”” Jessie Connolly said. She had learned in eighteen 
months of marriage that it was seldom necessary to comment 
further. 

‘‘We pay taxes to support a bunch of incompetents who couldn’t 
find a lost dog if it came up and bit them.” 

“Yes, dear,”’ Jessie said. 

“One by one,”’ the announcer intoned, “the other four have been 
picked up. But the man who planned the holdup and ruthlessly 
murdered two bank employees is still at large. Where is this man? 
Where is William Farrell?” 

There was a picture of Farrell on the front page of the paper. 
With his pencil Arthur Connolly added glasses to it 

‘‘Has he changed his appearance and settled down in some 
Canadian community?” the announcer asxed breathlessly “Is he 
waiting his chance to strike again?” 

Arthur penciled in a mustache and complemented it with a 
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in the dash from Toronto to the border 


beard. The picture was complete now. His fingers froze on the 
pencil. It was no longer a picture of William Farrell. It was a 


likeness of Eric Simmons who lived in Room & on the second floor; 


and in a minute or two Eric Simmons would wal through the door 
and pull up a hassock to the coffee table where the cribbage board 
and cards were laid out for their regular Friday night game 

Like an echo to the pounding strokes of his heart, Arthur heard 
a knock at the door 

With a single motion he folded the paper and shoved it down 
He pulled 


the hassock over to the coffee table, sat down facing Arthur and 


the side of the easy chair. William Farrell walked in. 


asked cheerfully, “Going to skunk me tonight”? 

His eyes were a pale, almost milky blue behind the horn-rimmed 
glasses and his lips, when he spoke, moved like thin pink worms 
against the dark-brown beard and mustache. Arthur swallowed. 
He heard his own voice saying weakly, ‘“‘Well, I'll try.” 

Jessie closed the lid of her work basket. ‘‘Finished,”’ she said. 
““Now I can relax. Where’s the paper, dear’?”’ 

“I don’t know.”” Arthur watched in fascination as strong brown 
fingers riffled the deck of cards and thumped them down on the 
coifee table. ‘“‘Maybe I left it in the kitchen.”’ 

“There it is, right beside you.” Farrell reached over and pulled 
the paper free. It fell open in his hands. “I think,” he said after 
a long moment (and he was putting the paper down on the coffee 
table and slowly standing up and sticking his hand in his pocket 
“IT think we all need some fresh air.” 

Jessie stared at the two men and then walked over to look at 
the paper. The freckles on her thin pale face seemed to darken 
suddenly. “All right,” she said quietly, “‘let’s go.”’ 


““Now, Arthur, you just run upstairs Continued on page 55 


"Oh yes,” Farrell smiled. "'l insist we take the baby.”’ And the threesome—with terror making a fourth—set off into the night. 
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The advance fighting patrols have reached Canadian theatres as 
Hollywood opens its three-dimensional last-ditch battle for the lost 


audience. Next big attraction: Marilyn Monroe right in your lap! 





Shirley Tegge, hastily named Miss 3-D, In New York patient crowds line up to see Bwana Devil 
proves that ballyhoo is still ballyhoo. the first in the field. A big Crosby musical is planned 
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Although the artistic standard is not high in the early 3-D films, the effects are often startling. 
Watching this Bwana Devil scene, moviegoers often duck to avoid getting a spear in their ribs. 
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Vision process. 


By DOROTHY SANGSTER 


WENTY-SIX years ago North Americans 

crowded into theatres all across the continent 

to hear and see their first sound picture 
Warner Brothers’ presentation of The Jazz Singer, 
starring Al Jolson. A revolution had occurred in the 
film industry: silent pictures were soon to vanish 
from the screen. 

Today, Hollywood and all of us who purchase its 
wares are witnessing another revolution. It’s 
called 3-D, a terse tag for three-dimensional films 
And it threatens not only to make today’s films, or 
“flats,” as outmoded as yesterday’s silent pictures 
but also to revolutionize theatre design, writing 
techniques, and acting standards. 

After seeing Cinerama, a form of 3-D, author 
Robert Sherwood declared, ‘‘Now there is a tool 
with which we playwrights can submit the audience 
to any experience we wani to give them, and what is 
more, condition them for that experience.’’ Colum 
nist Robert Ruark called it ‘“The movies’ answer to 
television.”” Trade papers enthused, “It’s 1927 
all over again!” 

Television, of course, is behind this new adven- 
ture in entertainment. There are about twenty-one 
million television sets in continental United States 
today that is, a set for every seven persons 
Canada has a quarter of a million sets, and will 
undoubtedly acquire a great many more as the 
infant CBC television system grows in stature and 
prestige. If all these television owners, or even sore 
of them, are to be lured back to the movies there’s 
got to be something good to lure them. Hollywood 
might once have hoped that better movies would do 
the trick, but now, encouraged by the phenomenal 
success of two pioneering 3-D films, it has chosen to 
gamble on the novelty of the third dimension. 

It was not until last January, following the 
tremendous public response to This Is Cinerama 
and Bwana Devil, that 3-D really got into its stride. 
in February the trade magazine Box Office ob- 
served, ‘“Today’s aim for every major film studio is 
to get there fastest with the mostest.’’ By March 
half a dozen of them were already shooting in the 
new medium, and three completed films were on 
view in American cities, breaking box-office records 

Canadian audiences have seen the first feature- 
length 3-D film to reach Continued on page 86 
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RAYMOND MASSEY MARIE DRESSLER WALTER PIDGEON NORMA SHEARER 


cmd AN EX-KING RETURNS TO POWER 


From the waterfront at Saint John, Louis B. Mayer rose to be the 
most successful and most feared man in movies. Then he lost his throne. 


Now he’s bouncing back at sixty-seven as the big boss of Cinerama 


This is the show that opened Hollywood's counterattack on TV. It's been sold out for six months 
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sceptre, his power and all but twenty million dollar 
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to make good all over again 

Maver abdicated two year wo as productior 
chief of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, largest and most 
legendary of all the studio His subjects even the 


not 


or ridiculed him knew that so mighty a fall closed 
in age and might be followed by anarchy As one 
nervous mourner put if If L KB yoes tor the chop 
who's safe?’ 

Everybody feels better now L.. B. has returned 
in a suit of three-dimensional ermine as chairman of 


the board and prod iction chr ol the bigpest did 


ya-set in show business (inerama As the 
blizzard of electronics that has pelted the motion 
pict ire screen since the ke igt teen-ninetie umn pe 
right out of the screen into the customer lap, the 
mavyestic white-haired exile 1s one short imp ahead 
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and CinemaScope, Cinerama today is a shadow no 
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inconsiderable number who had feared, hate 


ALWAYS PARTIAL TO CANADIANS, L. B. MAYER GUIDED THESE STARS TO FAME 





THE remarkable new world of 3-D nothing 
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For sever years Mayer was paid the 
biggest salary in the world Ever 
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By JAMES DUGAN 
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N.B., to become King of Hollywood; lost hi 
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First, face the fact that you'll be seeing an awful lot 


of her. Then, when you feel like fleeing to Tahiti, go hammer 


things in the basement. But. above all, never get Adjusted 


MO YOU'RE getting married? Good 
for you, son. Nothing like it Bet 
you're going to show all those rela- 

tives of yours that this is one marriage 
that’s going to work. ‘That’s the stuff! 
I'll bet you u if, too. 

But, look—-uh 
well, let’s just put down that confetti 

for a minute and talk this over. 

I’m no expert perhaps, but at least my 
wife and I, after eighteen years of marriage 
are still rather fond of one another, in 
an amused sort of way. 

Perhaps it’s because in our day nobody 
expected as much of marriage, or any- 
thing else, as people seem to today, like 
the architect named Dick I read about last 
week who started off with two hundred 
wedding guests all telling him, ‘‘You’ve 
got a wonderful girl, there, Dick,”’ and who 
now has to Learn To Love Again 

Did you ever notice that nobody gets 
divorced the first years of their marriage, 
before they are Adjusted? It’s after they’re 
adjusted that the trouble starts, and it’s 
all because they won’t accept the hard 
fact that there are a lot of things about 
marriage that don’t work and never did, 
and tinkering away at little adjustments 
is like the fat lady trying to get into a 
junior-deb girdle. She might get most of 
herself in, but somewhere she’s going to 
bulge over. 

I was married during the depression, 
when a wife, regardless of how wonderful 
she was, was considered a mad extrava- 
gance. The day before the wedding my 
boss made one jolly speech on behalf of 
the staff and another in my ear, in a 
whisper, when he shoved a leather brief 
case into my hands. 

He said, ‘Here, you bloody fool.”’ 

The department manager called me into 
his office, closed the door, looked around 
suspiciously, slipped a notice of a dollar 
raise to me under his desk and told me 
to burn it after I’d read it or everybody 
would be wanting sixteen-fifty a week. 

Soon afterward I found myself driving 
along with my bride and my best man, 
a chap called Eddie, in one of those cars 
young people went in for at the dawn of 
internal combustion, an open Italian Fiat 
that Eddie and I had bought for thirty- 


five doilars. It had a built-in pistol rack 
and two extra side seats for Dukes, with 
a lone empty corn-syrup can banging along 
behind. 

These were days when economic tensions 
found sudden frenzied outlets, which ex 


plains, I suppose, why Eddie, stirred by 


God knows what vague recollection o 
something he’d read by Scott Fitzgerald 
suddenly leaned on the horn, just as we 
had to stop beside a streetcar full of 
unemployed passengers who looked dow: 
on us with absolutely no expression. 

We didn’t look like a madcap wedding 
party. We looked just like three people 
with nothing more to do than ride around 
in an old Fiat in the middle of the after 
noon. Besides, there is nothing more 
unnerving than a horn being stuck, par- 
ticularly when there’s a best man stuck 
on the other end of it. My wife slid over 
to the far side of the seat and sat there 
biting her knuckles and trying to look as 
if she was just riding in an old-fashioned 
taxi while the Fiat started to backfire and 
I moved up to one of the Dukes’ seats 
and threatened to brain my best man with 
a rim wrench. 

Just as we drove off an old man stepped 
over from the curb, signaling frantically 
and pointing at our rear end. 

“OLD SYRUP CAN,” he kept shout 
ing above the explosions of the exhaust 
“FELL OUT OF YOUR REAR END! 
THEY’LL PUT ANYTHING IN ’EM 
THESE DAYS.” 

I’m not recommending that we have to 
have another depression to save marriage 
What I am saying is that anybody who 
approaches marriage in a backfiring Fiat 
is left with few illusions, which is more 
than I can say of the people who get 
married today, who carry around so many 
illusions that their arches give out. 

For instance, there’s the illusion that a 
new marriage is one round of exciting 
discoveries that you like the same things, 
like salt-box cottages and Bach by candle- 
light. Finding yourself living with a 
strange woman in a modern functional 
little bungalow, where the only place to 
hide is the bathroom, is something quite 
different 


There were Continued on page 60 
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2! he best way to af at fit S 

PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 

T ONE POINT during World War II when 
the Canadian Army was rejecting forty-four 
percent of applicants because of physica! 
defects (it later went to fifty percent) Russia was 


fifths of 


inswer, obviously, was that 


rejecting only two one percent. A large 
Russia was 
but a 

“1 


ninety-nine 


part of the 


iccepting men of much lower standard, 


Canadian Army medical officer commented 


tried to make soldiers out of 


we ever 


percent ol Canadian youth we'd have to send a 


leet of ambulances on every route march to get 


Nh ilf the boys hon ae 


Military 


rejection r 


the high 


that 


authorities ilarmed at 


but it 


were 


ate, merely proved a fact 


Canadian athletic coaches and physical-education 


experts have been painfully aware oO ior years 


Canada’s national level of physical fitness is almost 
that 
ind all 


much lower than of 


New Zealand 


nations, including Britain. 


it rock-bottom; it 1s 


countries like Australia, 


Huropean 


Sports ¢ ollege, which is devoted to the improve 


ment of physical fitness in Canada and the develop- 


ment of better amateur athletes, has just completed 


i fitness survey which indicates that only about 


two out of ten adult Canadians could pass the very 


simplest physical test which nine out of ten 


Europeans or Australians would pass without 


difficulty 


The average Canadian’s attitude is so what? 
The doctor says my health is all right. What 
if | can’t run a mile or chin a bar ten times?’ This 


ittitude stems from our ignorance of what physical 
fitness really means, why it is important, how it 
differs from mere health. 

Canada is a healthy nation, one of the world’s 
healthiest. Few 


expectancy of sixty-six years. 


other nations can equal our life 
But you 


reasonably healthy, look forward to a normal 


be 
life 


span, yet be glaringly substandard when it comes 


can 


to physical fitness most Canadians are. 
health 
level of physical fitness. Good health is the capacity 

life But physical 
enjoying it fully 


about when he looks at you after a medical and 


as 


Good doesn’t necessarily mean a good 


for fitness is the capacity for 
It’s what your doctor is talking 
says Your health is fine but you’re in rotten 
condition.” 

Our Sports College survey covered a sample of 
more than eighteen hundred Canadians, selected 


20 


LLOYD PERCIVAL, Director of Sports College, says 


This nationally known coach says Canada is a C-3 nation, losing millions Zz 


in absenteeism and risking unnec 


you wonder where you stand, check your fitness with these fifteen tests 


as to urban or rural dweller, age, sex and economic 
that 


cross section 


the 
the 
persons examined by a doctor and declared of nor 


Status, so group 


country 


was a representat ive 


of as a whole Only 
mal health were tested. The results were appalling. 
At to age at 


one percent be 


twelve sixteen, an which close to 


hundred should in top physical 
condition, only fifty-five percent passed the tests 
From that age group up, the decline in fitness was 


\t 


forty-eight 


rapid. sixteen to twenty-one years, only 


percent passed; twenty-one to thirty 
thirty 
forty to fifty years, eighteen 


years, thirty-one percent to forty years, 
twenty-three percent 
percent. 

Most people failed on all tests demanding endur- 
Ninety-five percent 
it that they couldn’t run a mile. Most people under 


irt 


ince admitted without trying 


sixty possessing normal he: could get in 


condition to run a mile with little effort, for it isn’t 


a severe test. 


Ninety percent of those tested didn’t know how 


to relax, an energy-conserving skill that comes with 
lhe 


conscious 


physical fitness ability to relax any time 


requires a control over muscles and 


nervous system that permits you to snatch a few 
moments of complete rest before the 


you begin 


next job. 

Eighty-five percent showed poor posture, a sure 
The 
commonest posture fault was stomach prolapsion 


sign that muscles are losing their elasticity. 


a weakening and resulting sagging of the stom- 
ich wall. 

Eighty percent couldn't Pass a heart-fitness test. 
All these people had “healthy”’ that. met 
the day-to-day chores of living without difficulty, 


hearts 


but their hearts were working harder, wearing out 
faster and possessed no reserve capacity for the 
extra loads that emergencies periodically bring. A 
heart in good condition beats fifty to sixty times 
per minute, when the body is at rest. The average 
Canadian heart, at rest, beats eighty times. 
Seventy-one failed 
measure 


percent on bending and 


rotation tests which muscle and joint 
flexibility. A joint that will freely extend or flex 
to its full range makes every movement a bit easier, 
just as a few drops of oil make a door hinge do 
job better. The added agility makes you a 
better car driver and may save you from a broken 


leg some time when Junior leaves his marbles on 


its 


the stairs. 

Sixty-one percent couldn’t pass the strength test 

push-ups and the hand-grip dynometer. Physical 
fitness demands the maximum muscular strength 
your body type and weight are capable of. This 
muscular strength makes every task easier. It 
enables the desk worker to sit and the taxi driver 
to drive all day without Continued on page 71 
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| If you're sure 9 premeneneee 15 
your heart is 
sound... . 


13 


Can you swim half a mile 
or run a mile? 


14 


Jog in place for a minute 
recording your pulse 

for fifteen-second 
periods. Does it return 
to normal standing 

rate within two minutes? 
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...and now, a few words from| 


With unquenchable eloquence and sharp Welsh wit Leonard Walter Brockington speaks to, around and 
occasionally for the nation in times of crisis, joy or sorrow. Other times he talks just for the love of it 


ROM time a group of Toronto 
residents foregather at what might be 
described as an intellectual stag party. 
Present are eminent men of many profes- 

sions, all notably fluent and, in convivial company, 

willing to talk and talk and talk. Until, that is, 
one Leonard Brockington puts in an appearance. 

What happens then has been described in some 

awe by one of the regulars: 

‘A tall stooped figure walks in and growls a 
cordial greeting to everyone’ Brockington is one 
of those rare people who can growl cordially and 
chooses a comfortable chair in a strategic location. 
For perhaps twenty minutes he lets the conver- 
sation flow around him. Then he intercepts a 
topic, any topic, and takes over. For an hour or 
more after that anyone who speaks is interrupting. 
But nobody seems to mind, because when Brock- 
ington holds the floor it’s not so much a monologue 
as high-level oratory in a conversational tone.”’ 

A friend of Brockington’s, William Rowan, recent- 
ly recalled the first time they met. “Brockington 
spent most of the evening in a dissertation on birds 

quite a learned talk it was,’’ said Rowan, who is 
professor of biology at the University of Alberta 
and one of the world’s leading authorities on bird 
life. “‘I honestly believe,” he added, ‘‘that Brock- 
ington knows enough about everything under the 
sun to hold his own with an expert on any subject.” 

But Brockington is more than a willing and able 
speaker. His private discourses are a mere busman’s 
holiday from his major avocation as Canada’s 
Orator Laureate. To Canadians Brockington is 
the perennial voice of the nation, heard on national 
and international radio networks in time of war 
crisis and in time of victory; when royalty visits; 
when a king dies or a prince is born or a monarch 
crowned; on the festival days of Robbie Burns of 
Scotland, St. George of England and especially St. 
David of Wales; on Dominion Day and Empire 
Day and Armistice Day, and at the honoring of 
illustrious Canadians like William Lyon Mackenzie 
and William Osler. In her darkest hour Britain 
borrowed Brockington to speak courage to the 
nation, and in turn loaned his eloquence to Australia 
and New Zealand. Brockington has practically a 
permanent assignment as chief speaker at the 
annual conclaves of the Canadian Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association and American 
Bankers’ Association, and is doggedly working his 
way through the major American colleges as a 
commencement speaker. Lincoln’s birthday seldom 
passes without a Brockington address to one or 
another Lincoln group in the United States. 

Strangely enough, one of Brockington’s lesser 
occupations calls for concentrated listening— he has 
handled dozens of labor arbitrations with remark- 
able success, a recent one being the serious dispute 
between the Toronto Transportation Commission 
and its employees. Last January he took on an 
even trickier assignment when the United Nations 
appointed him chairman of a special appeals board 
set up to hear the cases of American employees of 
the UN accused of disloyalty. 

Brockington is unique among celebrities because 
his recognition by the public is based almost wholly 
on oratory. His fellows of the orot und phrase who 
come readily to mind~ Winston Churchill, William 
Jennings Bryan, Clarence Darrow, Sir Henry 


time to 
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BY ERIC HUTTON 


Portrait by Desmond Russell 


Canada's ‘orator laureate’’ accepted an honorary 
degree from Middlebury College, Vt., last year. 


Irving, John Bright, Cicero- all employed elo- 
quence as an aid to politics, law or play-acting. 
Brockington is a lawyer who never made a memo- 
rable plea in court, a theatre executive who has 
never appeared professionally before the footlights. 
His political leanings if any are so private that no 
fewer than three political parties have at one time 
or another asked him to contest elections on their 
behalf, but he has never run for public office. 

There are other strange contradictions in Brock- 
ington’s oratorical career. Many Canadians believe 
he receives high fees for talking over the radio and 
addressing distinguished gatherings the truth is 
that he has never been paid for a speech. On the 
contrary, oratory has cost him money. His very 
first attempt cost him money, in fact. 

Forty years ago in Edmonton, to eke out an 
inadequate salary as a newspaper reporter, he 
undertook to hire himself out as an after-dinner 
singer at banquets and soirees. Being a Welshman 
he was, of course, born with a voice of commercial 
calibre. And his singing engagements reached 
alarming proportions. Alarming because it was no 
part of the Brockington plan to become a_pro- 
fessional singer. He wanted to be a lawyer, and 
nights when he wasn’t singing or covering an 
assignment he was studying law books. So he 
made a costly decision: he would sing gratis at 
any gathering provided he was allowed to make 
a speech too. 

“And that,”” says Brockington, “was the begin- 
ning and end of my professional career on the 
platform.” 

On the other hand it is paradoxically true that 
everything of any importance that has happened 
to Brockington in his career has been the result 
of making a speech. He began by literally orating 
his way into the University of Alberta after mere 
scholarship had failed to gain him admittance. 

He arrived in Edmonton from Cardiff in 1912 
with eight dollars in his pocket and found that a 
railway building boom had just passed beyond the 
city, leaving it swollen with unemployed. Intent 
on becoming a lawyer, and faced with the necessity 
of earning a living, he applied for a job in a lawyer's 
office. He was accepted. 
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“But there will be no pay, of course,” the lawyer 
added casually. 

That lawyer is now Chief Justice O’Connor of 
Alberta, a close friend of Brockington. ‘“‘We often 
laugh about our first meeting,’’ Brockington said 
recently, “‘perhaps a little hollowly on my part.” 

Brockington next tried to finance a University 
of Alberta law course by offering to correct Latin 
papers he had resigned as classics master of a 
Lancashire grammar school to emigrate to Canada 

but university president H. M. Tory vetoed the 
idea (but made amends twenty-four years later 
when he conferred an honorary LLD on Brock 
ington for being an honor and a credit to the 
university). Down to his last dollar, Brockington‘ 
signed on as an axe-man with the Edmonton and 
British Columbia Railway to clear trees at Atha- 
baska Landing. But when he went to his rooming 
house to collect his duffle bag there was a note 
pinned on his luggage an offer of a job with the 
Strathcona Plain Dealer, a suburban newspaper 
The job made Brockington practically the entire 
staff of the paper, at twelve dollars a week. 

One night he was covering a banquet of the 
Builders’ Association of Canada, an affair at which 
many toasts were offered. The reporter assigned 
to reply to the toast to the Press was snoring 
peacefully under the table when his turn came. 
Someone nudged Brockington, arose and 
delivered an extemporaneous great 
eloquence and considerable length. 

Next morning he was visited in the Plain Dealer 
office by a bearded gentleman of great dignity, 
who had made the journey for the sole purpose of 
informing Brockington how pleasant it was, and 
how all too rare in frontier Edmonton, “to hear a 
young man who has something to say and knows 
how to say it.””. The bearded man turned out to 
be Professor E. K. Broadus, professor of English 
at the University of Alberta. The two men had a 
long talk, sitting before the Plain Dealer’s roaring 
stove “‘fed by unsold copies of the paper,’’ Brock- 
ington recalls, ‘‘and therefore never short of fuel.” 

As a result of this friendship, born of admiration 
for a Brockington speech, the fledgling newspaper- 
man was granted an extraordinary privilege by the 
university 


who 
speech of 


he was enrolled as a law student but 
permitted to study in his spare time without 
attending lectures. 

The Plain Dealer soon failed and Brockington 
got a job as assistant to the city commissioners of 
Edmonton. It was during his civic career that he 
made his first and last political speech. It was on 
behalf of a friend who was running for alderman. 
The candidate happened to be unpopular with 
Mayor William Thomas Henry of Edmonton, who 
thereupon summoned Brockington before him on 
Christmas Eve and fired him. 

“On what grounds?’ demanded Brockington. 

“Economy,” replied the mayor. 

“Financial or political?” Brockington shot back. 
But it was one occasion on which his wit did not 
give him the last word. Continued on page 64 


Theatre executive Brockington is rarely photo- 
graphed. His persuasive voice may be Canada's 
best known but he’s never been paid to speak. 
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BY JACK SCOTT 


Drawing by Des English 





Spinsters have even been seen thumbing rides up the Alaska Highway to get to this Yukon boom town where 
men outnumber women five to three and a new city is growing from the shacks where Robert Service wrote 


OUR OUT OF FIVE of the four thousand 

citizens of Whitehorse, capital city of the 

Yukon, have arrived there within the last 

ten years and there’s never been a known 
case of love at first sight. Like a rare Gorgonzola, 
the real worth of this metropolis of the future 
growing from a shanty town takes time to 
appreciate. 

Few frontier communities have gone through 
such agony of growth. The result is an onslaught 
to the eye that has caused many a new arrival 
to depart in panic by the next plane. Taxi drivers 
who meet incoming flights are hardened to expres- 
sions of disgust as their fares get a first close-up of 
the city. 

A typical first impression was that of Cecile 
McDonald, a winsome, auburn-haired, twenty- 
three-year-old sales clerk of Vancouver, who had 
saved money enough for a one-way ticket. Cecile 
is an example of the strangest kind of pioneer since 
the rush of ’98. Each year since the war’s end 
single girls by the hundreds have been making a 
pilgrimage to the Yukon from all parts of Canada. 

While Cecile, like the others, speaks of ‘‘adven- 
ture’’ and “a change of scene,’’ she admits also 
an awareness that the single female in Whitehorse 
holds an excellent bargaining position. It is one 
of the world’s richest sources of bridegrooms. The 
latest census figures show that in the entire Yukon 
population of 9,096 the male outnumbers the female 
five to three. 

Even these statistics palled as Cecile’s taxi 
turned at the 919-mile post of the Alaska High- 
way, which borders the airport, swung down 
Two-Mile Hill and entered the city, sprawled on 
the flats between tan cliffs and the swift-running 
apple-green Yukon River. 

Except when it’s under the dry winter snow 
Whitehorse’s color motif is weathered grey wood, 
mud or dust. There seem to be no two structures 
which belong to the same school of architecture. 
Through the cab’s windows Cecile saw ancient 
spruce log cabins built by prospectors half a 
century ago, tar-paper shacks with  tar-paper 
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The Yukon Skyscraper is a familiar landmark. But 
big new buildings are going up on the bluffs. 


outhouses and an occasional trim bungalow with 
Venetian blinds. There are shedlike bunkhouses, 
square little hutches of imitation brick, Quonset 
huts, lean-tos of corrugated iron and false-fronted 
frame buildings. One log cabin known as the 
Yukon Skyscraper is three stories tall, the upper 
rooms being reached by an open outside stairway. 

There’s not a blade of grass in the volcanic soil. 
Spruce and jackpine, their straight thin trunks 
talcumed with dust in summer, stand everywhere. 
Under them are the rusted hulks of trucks and 
bulldozers, oil drums, piles of salvaged lumber and 
piping. 

Much of this debris is evidence of an invasion 


Main Street. People who hope to get rich quick and then get out, often wind up becoming solid citizens. 
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Cal Miller mixes drinks in one of four saloons 
Today's pioneers ask for Pink Ladies, not redeye. 


that might have killed a less hardy town. The 
prewar Whitehorse had a population of four 
hundred and fifty. When forty thousand Ameri- 
can soldiers and construction workers descended 
on it as a halfway base for the construction of the 
Alaska Highway they produced a town planner’s 
nightmare. Whitehorse is still plucking away at 
the mess they left behind. 

Cecile stepped from the cab in front of the 
Whitehorse Inn and asked the driver, “Which way 
is the main street?’’ 

‘This is it,’ the driver said. 

That was eighteen months ago. Cecile is still 


in Whitehorse, a clerk Continued on page 38 
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the night of 
her first 


Formal... 



























Once upon a time, a child Once upon a time, a child sat Once upon a time, her escorts 
stood here, played “grown-up” here, stared wonder-eyed at called in snowsuits. And if 

in her mother’s dress and dreamed _—_ guests below, fell sound asleep. they brought her anything at 

she was the fairest at the ball. You carried her to bed. all, it was a broken plaything. 





How long to make a woman of a So now it’s here: the 
child? An hour or two? A week? night of her first formal 
Not long—fifteen years is all. just as you knew it would be. 


Radiant, she descends the stairs, 
wearing flowers you did not send, 
smiling bashfully at someone else. 
Her words have been the same these 15 years: 
“Mom and Dad, good night! Good night!” 
You watch her go—and see her 

shut the door on childhood. 


Preserve your precious memories on film. 
Snapshots never forget! 


First choice of beginners and experts alike— 
Genuine Kodak Film—in the familiar yellow box 


CANADIAN KODAK CO.. LIMITED, Toronto 9, Ontario 











Only an expert can tell the phony... 





a time like this? Don’t say it, bud. 
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Although other gems are brighter (and much, much cheaper 
lovestruck men keep on buying (and women keep on losing) 
those fabulous little chunks of Africa that we call 
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BY BOB 


ONIGHT in somebody’s front parlor some 
hapless young Canadian, befuddled by senti- 
ment and soft lighting, will press a proposal 
and a diamond ring upon his sweetie. She’ll 





accept they almost always accept a diamond 
and he’ll tenderly leave her so she can appraise it 
under a stronger light and scrape the window with it 
to be sure it cuts glass. 

Halfway home he’ll suddenly snap out of the 
trance, slap a hand to his wallet and realize he’s 
been had by one of the world’s oldest, most per- 
sistent and least practical customs. 

Before the year is out one hundred and twenty 
thousand other prospective Canadian bridegrooms 
will also momentarily drop their guards and dole 
out diamond rings. At some later stage of their 
lives, most of them will snarl and grumble and pro- 
fess to regret it, but for this year at least the 
diamond ring will look to them like man’s most 
inspired invention. A marriage today is nearly 
always good for one diamond, maybe two. 

For five hundred years women have been mes- 
merized by the legendary mystery and romance of 
the diamond. Men usually remain mesmerized for 
a year or less. After that there’s as much romance 
in a used car they buy both on time and the 
only mystery is why, when a man needs all his wits, 
his friends and his cash about him, tradition makes 
him fork over maybe a year’s rent or mortgage the 
homestead for a morsel of crystallized carbon. 

Chemically, a diamond is just that pure car 
bon, crystallized within the earth by tremendous 
heat and pressure. This Spartan training gives it 
properties far more remarkable than its power to 
cast a spell on a girl. 

It’s the hardest substance in the world. There’s 
nothing like it for boring steel cylinders, for draw- 
ing tungsten (the world’s hardest metal) into fila- 
ments for light bulbs, or for breaking up rock and 
Seventy-five percent of all diamonds 
A diamond properly 


granite. 
mined are put to such uses. 
set into a tool can wear away two emery wheels, 
one and a half feet in diameter and an inch thick, 
before it shows a sign of wear. Diamonds are also 
the most brilliant of natural gems but the casual 
onlooker can’t tell a genuine diamond ring from a 
dime-store imitation. In Tampa, Fla., when some- 
body replaced one of jeweler Ben Brown’s $199 
rings with a five-and-ten model, Brown had the 
phony specimen in his showcase three weeks before 
he noticed it. 

A synthetic titanium stone now on the market has 
satisfactory hardness and greater brilliance than a 
diamond for only one tenth the cost, but the Cana- 
dian bridegroom still says he knows what he wants 
and the Canadian bride says what he wants is a 
genuine diamond. 

There are no figures on diamond sales but with 
an average of one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
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sand marriages a year in Canada it’s safe to credit 
most of these with at least one diamond ring. In 
1951 nearly forty-five thousand carats of unset 
diamonds, valued at $7,324,617, were imported to 
Canada. In the first eleven months of 1952 another 
$5,972,587 worth arrived. 

Roughly nine tenths of the precious gems sold in 
Canada are diamonds, says J. F. Ellis, president of 
Henry Birks and Sons (Ont. Ltd. Ninety-eight 
percent of them find their way into rings, according 
to Mark Gross, an executive of S. Gross and Son 
Diamonds Ltd., a major Canadian cutting firm 
At Birks’ main Toronto store, which sells many 
more diamond dinner rings than the average re 
tailer, engagement or wedding rings still make up 
three quarters of the diamond ring sales. Bert 
Gerstein, secretary-treasurer of People’s Credit 
Jewellers, says ninety-nine percent of his firm’s 
diamond ring sales are engagement or wedding 
bands 

All retail authorities agree that the consumer 
seldom breaks off from his shopping to recite poetry. 
He approaches the matter prosaically and often 
buys on the installment plan. <A_three-months 
sampling of the sales of all jewelry stores, made by 
the Canadian Retail Federation, showed that sixty 
percent of jewelry was bought with cash, sixtee! 
percent on thirty-day credit accounts and twenty 
four percent on a longer-term budget plan. 

Thousands of wary sentimentalists combine 
Christmas with a proposal, thus killing two birds 
with a half-carat stone. December is the busiest 
month for ring sales. 
the diamond is this month’s birthstone. May and 


April sales are high because 


June are also busy; January and July are slack. 

Whether he buys in January or June, there’s one 
chance in two that the proposal is already over with. 
Over a two-months test period recently, Birks in 
Toronto found its diamond ring buyers were 
thirty-two men with women, thirty men alone and 
one lone woman. 

Give the woman credit, she doesn’t exchange his 
diamond once it’s bought — at least, not right away. 
“Not one ring in a hundred comes back for ex- 
change,”’ says Bert Gerstein. ‘“‘Mind you, couples 
often come back a few years later and replace the 
original diamond with a larger stone. Some people 
change the stone as often as five or six times in a 
lifetime. 

“And if the girl comes along when the ring is first 
bought, she may choose a different style. But if a 
man’s made that first choice himself, she loves it 

On all counts the diamond qualifies handsomely 
as a symbol of constancy. Three years ago DeBeers 
Consolidated Mines Ltd., the great South African 
combine, compiled these price ranges for the guid- 
ance of retailers: one-quarter carat stones, $80- 
$215; one-half carat, $210-$500: one carat, $560- 


$1,200; two carat, Continued on page 30 
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One of the most remarkable votes 
of confidence in automotive history... 
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The Super-Cushion Tire is just one 


Again in 1953 — in every example of Goodyear leadership. Car 


makers use more Super-Cushions on new 


single year for the last 38 years senungiulanrtoemaiotan enltade 


you can’t beat Goodyear for safety, 
comfort, mileage. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





Surely the tires that 
satisfy so many people 


are the tires for you to buy 








Diamonds 
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$1,200 - $3,000. It’s about the same 
today. Variations in color, clarity and 
cut account for the width in price range 
for each stone. 

A carat is the accepted 
measurement for diamonds (not to 
be confused with ‘‘karat”’ which refers 
to gold). One ounce equals 141*4 carats. 
At that rate, anyone wishing to surprise 
his wife with a pound of A-1, one-carat 
diamonds should write a cheque for 
$2,721,600 Each carat 
divided into 100 points for commer- 
cial purposes A price tag reading 
25". means your gem is one-quarter 
carat. A diamond is graded A, B, C, 
1) and E for color; 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
for degree of flawlessness. An A-1 stone 


weight 


weight is 


is the best. 

Blue-white is the best diamond color, 
then white and so on down to stones 
tinged with yellow and brown. Jewelers 
dislike the term ‘‘blue-white,”’ though, 
because a true bluish diamond is rare. 
The Gemological Institute of America 
that of five hundred diamonds 
examined at random, only one showed 
i trace of blue. Often a customer may 
think he sees a bluish tint because the 
diamond readily reflects the color of a 
blue wall or light. For this reason the 
diamond dealer likes to examine stones 
by ordinary north daylight. 

Another vital factor in a diamond’s 
value is the accuracy in cutting and 
polishing, which brings out the maxi- 
mum brilliance. For the popular 
‘brilliant’’ cut it has been found that, 
other factors being equal, fifty-eight 


stone's brilliance the 


SAYS 





facets exploit a 
best 

All of these things govern the price 
range of the diamond you buy. Retail 
markup on a diamond may run as 
high as one hundred percent, but the 
jewelers their relatively low 
turnover justifies it. A tobacconist 
may turn his stock fifty times a year, 
thus making fifty profits on his original 
investment. The jeweler may make 
only one and a half turns a year. 


insist 


“A jeweler must keep a very expen- 
sive stock on hand,” Jim Green, direc- 
tor of jewelry arts at Toronto’s Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, adds. ‘His 
insurance costs are higher than those 
of most other businessmen. Settings 
change in style from time to time. He 
may have to reset a large amount of 
his stock to keep up with fashion.” 

Unlike the hesitant bridegroom, re- 
tailers and importers can’t shop around 
for their diamonds. They have one 
source of supply and they have to take 
or leave what they're offered by the 


wholesaler. About ninety-five percent 


of the world’s diamonds come from 
Africa A few are mined in Brazil, 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Even 


Canada had a diamond rush in the 
Val d'Or, Que., district in 1950. Thou- 
sands of claims were staked after two 
drillers wore out two diamond-tipped 
drills in trying to break through some 
unknown substance deep in the earth. 
Experts still think a diamond fortune 
lies hidden somewhere in northern 
Canada 

Practically all of the large South 
African mines are owned, controlled or 
leased by DeBeers Consolidated Mines 
Ltd., and its affiliates. One fabulously 
rich mine is owned by Quebec-born 
Dr. John Thoburn Williamson who 
made his strike in 1940 and has since 
taken out about thirty-five million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds, Williamson 
marketed his stones through the De- 
Beers syndicate for five years, dropped 
his dealings with them for two years, 
but resumed an agreement last June. 

Gem diamonds are marketed in Lon- 
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don by the DeBeers-controlled Dia- 
mond ‘Trading Co. Ltd. From time 
to time the company notifies a select 
group of customers that a showing of 
diamonds will be held in London. The 
customer probably has a_ broker in 
London and cables his application for 
a “‘sight.”’ 

On “sight’’ day the buyer is shown 
one package of rough diamonds of 
varying sizes and quality, worth ap- 
proximately what he has said in his 
application that he wants to spend. 
This is his allotment, to take as a 
complete package or leave. Few reject 
their packages because they don’t want 
to be struck off the list. 

‘The syndicate sets the price on rough 
stones and has a simple means of 
making it stick. If times slacken, gem 
aren't put on the market at 
reduced prices— instead, production is 
cut back. 

If the price seldom drops in a hurry, 
it doesn’t go up in a hurry either. One 
Canadian firm two-year 
guarantee on its diamond-ring sales: 
within the time limit the customer can 
turn in his old diamond and be credited 
with its full cost price on a larger stone. 

Naturally the man who has to pay 
three hundred dollars for a carat of the 
lowest quality is more concerned with 
whether these stable prices are fair. 
The diamond industry answers that 
diamonds are hard come by; that on 
the average it gets forty-six carats of 
unsorted diamond material from three 
hundred and fifty tons of gravel and 
rock and that this culls down to 
twenty-three carats of rough gem dia- 
monds and, eventually, to only one 
good carat of cut gem 

Even the rivals of the diamond 
industry aren’t altogether sure what 
would happen if the law of supply and 
demand were allowed to work un- 
checked and unimpeded. 

**Poor-quality diamonds might drop 
quite a bit in price though they'd never 
drop to the dime-store level,” 
Dr. Robert Carter, a Ph.D. in chem- 
istry with Tany Gems Ltd., makers of 
titanium stones. “I don’t think top- 
grade diamonds would drop much in 
price, ifany. They might even increase 
in price under free marketing.” 


stones 


even puts a 


says 


Titanium is not yet a formidable 
rival of the diamond, although in 1950 
a University of Toronto physicist found 
that 
index of 


a titanium stone has a refractive 
2.60 giving it a_ greater 
brilliance than the diamond, whose 
refractive index is 2.43. Titanium 
ranked at seven on the Mohs hardness 
scale, hard enough to scratch glass if 
its owner ever feels like putting it to 
the test, but three points below the 
rating of ten. ‘Titanium 
acids and alkalis and, in a 
long-wear test, held up favorably with 
the diamond. It sells in Canada for 
about one tenth the price of a diamond. 
A one-carat titanium stone mounted in 
18k gold costs approximately $69. The 
makers of the new stone say they've 
sold nearly ten thousand in Canada 
within three years. But the diamond 
trade thinks—and hopes that genuine 
diamonds will hold their own if only 
for their sentimental value and cen- 
turies of tradition. 

Women sometimes break out in 
goose-flesh when told a proferred dia- 
mond has been clasped in the depths 
of the earth, perhaps since the begin- 
ning of time, waiting to adorn their 
fingers, but there’s nothing about a 
rough diamond to arouse such excite- 
ment. It looks somewhat like frosted 
glass and requires a lot of cutting and 
polishing before it becomes a gem 

Every diamond has a grain. If it 
meets with the cutting plans, the stone 
is cleaved along this grain—an ex- 
tremely delicate operation. ‘The dia- 
mond is carefully studied, then nicked 
with another diamond to start the 
cleave. A chisel-like steel knife is held 
to the nick and a sharp tap on the 
chisel splits the stone. 

In 1941 cleaver Adrian 
successfully cut the two-million-dollar 
Vargas diamond in New York. But 
risk of a mistake was so great that, 
reportedly, Lloyd's of Londen wouldn't 
insure the operation. In 1908 when 
Hollander Joseph Asscher first at- 
tempted to cut the Cullinan, world’s 
largest diamond, the cleaving knife 
broke. Asscher took a deep breath 

he was tapping on 3,024 
worth roughly a million dollars 
again, rewarded with a 


diamond’s 
resists 


Grasselly 


carats 
tried 


was perfect 
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cleave and fell over in a_ faint 
Cuts against the grain must be sawn 
by a phosphor-bronze blade with a 
cutting edge of diamond dust and olive 
oil Next, the stone is “girdled, 
trimmed into its round shape with 
diamond-tipped tool. Finally the facets 
are ground against the diamond im 
pregnated face of a_ whirling 
The cutter’s skill at this stage must 
and can be amazingly accurate In 
1950 the International Trade Fair in 


dis 


Ghent, Belgium, showed the world’s 
smallest diamond, smaller than the 
head of a pin yet bearing fifty-tw« 


polished facets 

Cutting and polishing is done on 
small scale in Canada The major 
cutting firm is S. Gross and Son which 
finishes quarter-carat and larger stones 
in a cluttered little two-room 
in downtown Toronto. 

To most males of settled age, how 
ever, the true enigma of the diamond 
ring is not who makes it, where it 
came from, or how much it cost, but 
why the hell it keeps getting lost 
Peering under the bed for a missing 
diamond, reaching down the drain for 
a missing diamond, or turning the baby 
upside down for a missing diamond is 
an experience few donors of diamonds 
have been known to escape. Women 
lose diamonds in washrooms, washing 
machines, lawns, and dogs. Nine years 
New York detectives finally lo 
Jean-Pierre Stern's missing 


factory 


ago, 
cated Mrs 
dinner ring by turning the fluoroscope 
on Granga, her Doberman pinscher 
Granga had gobbled up $4,000 worth 
of diamonds and rubies. In 1947 a 
woman in Hollywood found her missing 
ring stone wedged in her dog’s paw 
Arthur Brunck, of the Home Insurance 
Company, has found diamond rings 
in drainpipes and, frequently, in the 
fibre trap of washing-machine drains 


Women often leave diamond rings 
lying on public washbasins 
All this does not mean that your 


wife doesn’t love her diamond if she 
loses it. The love affair between women 
and diamonds is five centuries old and 
shows no sign of dying. Diamonds 
were mined in India as far back as 
600 B.C. and rings have been mixed 
up with romance longer than 
that. Rings are said to be an adapta 
tion of the caveman’s custom of binding 
his mate's wrists and ankles with grass 

Diamonds and finally got 
together around 1500 Agnes Sorel 
a French beauty who fell for King 
Charles VII of France in 1444, was the 
first to discover that diamonds are a 
girl’s best friend. Before that the gems 
were worn only by kings or idols. When 
Agnes stepped out at court one day 
ablaze with diamonds, Charles turned 
around for a second look 

The Sorel 
inspired other young courtesans and 
the rout Henry VIII, a fast 
man with a proposal at all times, found 
it prudent to keep several diamonds 
in his personal stock of two hundred 
and thirty-four finger rings 

Only a few men have tried to stem 
the tide of diamond rings through the 
years Young Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century gave their sweet 
hearts rings cut from the fingers of 
heavy leather gloves, but it didn’t last 


even 


rings 


success of the gambit 


was on 


Inscriptions on plain metal bands 
were another attempt to get around 
diamonds. A master at this 
John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln 
who'd been married four times when 
he came up for another turn in 1753 
He inscribed this thought on the be 
trothal ring: If I survive I'll make 
thee five. 


was 


But these feeble uprisings have been 
firmly squelched. In the average Can 
adian home the diamond ring is here to 
stay -at least until Honey Bunch drops 
it in the mix-master again * 
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e Elasticized woven waistband non body marking— 
unconditionally guaranteed. 
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Chris!”’ Craig fired and shot Miles 
between the eyes. The other police- 
men went on the roof to tackle Craig 
but he dived into the street below, 
shouting, “Come and fetch me.’ He 
hurt his back and was taken away on 
a stretcher. 

When the trial took place Craig was 
found guilty of murder in the first 
degree within a few minutes and was 


sentenced to be detained in prison “‘at 
Her Majesty’s pleasure’ because he 
was too young to go to the gall WS 


In actual fact it will mean about 


twenty years, after which he will be 
set free if his conduct has been good 


Sut what of Bentley? He was 
ictually in the custody of the police 
for fifteen minutes before the murder 
was committed. When questioned by 
the prosecution he said that he had 
shouted, “Give it to them, Chris!” 
not as an incitement to murder but 
meaning to hand over the gun He 
swore that he had only intended to 


break into the warehouse and _ steal 
something, and he did not know that 
Craig was armed 

‘he jury did not believe him. They 
found him guilty of murder but recom 
mended mercy. No one was surprised 
According to British law he was guilty 
as an accomplice but the jury's: re« 
ommendation of mercy would almost 


certainly save him from the gallows 
although he was of hanging age 


Cn 

An appeal was immediately launched 
but was dismissed after a short hearing 
Again no one bothered much because 
the ultimate decision would rest with 
the Home Secretary. 

One does not need the imagination 
of a poet nor the wisdom of a seer 
to realize Sir David’s difficulties. There 
is no reason to doubt that he talked 
with the Lord Chief Justice about it, 
which is entirely proper. He may even 
have discussed it with eminent counsel 
on both sides. Knowing him intimately 
I am quite certain he discussed it with 
his wife Sylvia, the clever and attrac 
tive sister of film star Rex Harrison 
I know he studied most carefully 
the representations made by the con 
demned boy’s parents 

Confronting Fyfe was this ugly and 
dangerous dilemma: Craig had com 
mitted the murder but would not hang 
because of his youth; must the older 
boy, who did not do the murder, hang? 
Such a decision would cause immense 
resentment in the public mind with its 


a 


(Moon Tides) 


He who rises with the moon, 
Knows the dark and dawning— 
Evening and afternoon, 
Midnight's starry awning; 


He who rises with the sun 
Knows the morning only, 
Winter daylight, thinly spun, 
Chill, reluctant, lonely; 





The seas... 


normal instinct of fair play and its 
weakness for simplification 

On the other hand was Sir David 
to reprieve Bentley and thus declare 
to the criminal world: ‘Al! you have 
to do is to leave the shooting to boys 
under eighteen and the rest of you will 
escape the rope.”’ Such a decision 
would simply be a charter of security 
for adult criminals and must create a 
recruitment of gangster-minded per 
verted boys who would swagger about 
as the professional killers among their 
unarmed older criminals 

Aware of the storm that would burst 
I'yfe sent a letter to Bentley’s parents 
a sympathetic but final letter. Their 
son must forfeit his life. Knowing what 
he had gone through I wrote Sir David 
a letter of sympathy Which one of 
us would willingly have been in his 
place 

His announcement burst like a bon 


Ihe people were shocked, astounded 


incredulous. Deep down was a fierce 
resentment that the scoundrel who had 
done the killing was to live and the 
other boy was to die rhe protests 
grew in volume culminating in_ the 
sensational announcement last night 
that parliament would question the 
Home Secretary and if necessary 
compel him to reverse his decision 
That was what really lay behind ‘ 


motion signed by the fifty MPs 

Now we must note the proced 
that had to be followed Sitting at 
i table just in front of Mr. Speaker’s 
chair are the two Clerks of the House, 
men of great experience and experts 
on procedure. If an MP wants to put 
down a question to be answered orally 
by a minister he submits it to either of 
the clerks who will accept it, or suggest 
an amendment to bring it within the 
rules, or declare that it is not in order 

At eight o’clock last night the Bent 
ley motion was given to the clerks who 
read it and accepted it without any 
alteration. At ten o’clock there had been 
no word from Mr. Speaker so it was 
assumed it would be on the order paper 
today, and the announcement was 
therefore given out to the Press to 
gether with the names of the signa 
tories. The newspapers made a big 
play of it and stated that the motion 
would probably be debated between 
seven and ten o’clock tonight. 

When we met at 2.30 this afternoon 
for the normal one hour of questions 
the House was already filled, and by 
3.30 it was packed, many members 
standing because all the seats were 
occupied. But, to the astonishment of 
the House, the motion was not on the 
order paper There was anger and 
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Ile swings with space itself, who times 
The moon for his up-getting, 
And knows the tide-pull, as he climbs 


until moon's setting. 
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Are you in the market for a new roof? 
Barrett’s gay new range of FROSTONE and FULLTONE 


colours will give your home a lift! 


It’s colour you want . . . to put the finishing touch on 
a new home or restore youth to an old one...so make a point 


of seeing these brand new Frostone and Fulltone colours. 


They are smart frosted pastels and tone-on-tone 
mixtures .. . to match the trend to colour in modern 


home design . . . to give a house roof interest. 


Before you buy your new roof. . . be sure to see 






Barrett’s asphalt roofing shingles in Frostone and 






Fulltone colours . . . at your Barrett Dealer’s! 
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For shingles in Frostone and 
Fulltone colours or for any 
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building materia see your 


nearby Barrett dealer first! 
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DINING ROOM—Nothing is quite 
so flattering to your sense of beauty as 
the life-long loveliness of Irish Linen 
damasks or cheery luncheon sets and 


place mats 


LINING ROOM—Your living 
room will gain an almost indefinable 
note of perfection fromthe texture, the 
colour and the patterns of ageless 


Irish Linen drapes. 


KITCHEN— Your glassware will 
sparkle—your dishes dry swiftly —witb 
Irish Linén glass cloths or tea towelling 


because Irish Linen cannot leave 


lint and is by far the most absorbent | a \) 7 a N 
fabric you can buy 1] (ll () 101 | (ill (iil ( 
eal 
—— e 


— 


will bring you beauty that endures 


}his Irish Linen quality of enduring 
beauty is unmatched by any other fabric. 
In handkerchiefs, tea towels, drapes, place mats, 
luncheon sets, bath towels, damask tablecloths 
BATH —You'll love the super- and bridge cloths—Irish Linens lend your 
thirsty way an Irish Linen towel home unequalled beauty — with the economy 


dries hands and face. Irish Linen of beauty that lasts—and lasts—and lasts. 
is so highly absorbent~— so 


pleasingly lint free—and repeated 
launderings serve only to enhance : 
its durable beauty. . : eed) dies IRISH INE 
: THE IRISH LINEN GUILD Sp 
“Sn 
137 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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excited resentment on the Labour 
benches from which most of the sig- 
natories had come 

At the end of the question hour, 
socialist Sydney Silverman, a clever 
little Jewish lawyer who had instigated 
the motion, rose to demand an explana- 
tion. Why had Mr. Speaker refused to 
allow the motion to be placed on the 
order paper when the clerks had taken 
no exception to it? Did Mr. Speaker 
ealize that the motion could not now 
be debated and in the meantime a 
nineteen-year-old boy was going to 
hang for a murder he had not com- 
mitted? 

The Home Secretary, Silverman con- 
tinued, had of course a perfect right to 
come to a decision according to his 
judgment, even if the decision was 
wrong. But in the end parliament must 
be the master, and any munister 
even the prime minister must be 
answerable to parliament. Thus Silver- 
man developed his argument and then 
confronted Mr. Speaker. Why had the 
Chair resolved that the resolution 
could not be debated? 

Mr. Speaker Morrison, known to us 
in the old days as “Shakes’’ Morrison 
because of his liking for spouting 
Shakespeare in a fierce Scottish dialect, 
explained that the House had a perfect 
right to discuss the Home Secretary’s 
decision but only after his decision had 
been carried out. That, he said, was a 
precedent long established. 

There were shouts of protest and 
anger from the socialists. As for the 
Tories, we sat glum and quiet, not at 
all happy about this curious decision. 
Aneurin Bevan sprang into the breach 
By what law of logic or decency could 
we only debate the right or wrong of a 
death sentence after it had been carried 
out? We, the House of Commons, were 
the highest court of appeal in the land! 
The Home Secretary was our servant 
and we were the masters. Why had Mr 
Speaker listened to the plea of the 
Home Secretary to save him from the 
ordeal of answering to his fellow MPs? 

‘Il did not have a single word with 
the Home Secretary!"’ thundered Mr 
Speaker 

The storm increased, interrupted 
now and again by rulings from the 
Chair. Sir David sat white-faced and 
grimly serious but never spoke. Not a 
single Tory intervened. We were trying 
to see the shape of things before we 
came to a conclusion 

“Then if we cannot debate this 
dreadful miscarriage of justice because 
our motion is not on the order paper,”’ 
cried Silverman, “‘I now move _ the 
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adjournment of the House in order to 
discuss the conduct of the Chair.”’ 

As the wily lawyer MP advanced to 
Mr. Speaker to hand him the written 
motion for the adjournment we won- 
dered how “Shakes”? would deal with 
it. After all he has only been Speaker 
since 1950. 

“This is not in order,’’ Morrison said 
calmly. ‘There is an established way 
of censuring the Speaker and this does 
not conform to it.”’ 

Outside in the streets crowds were 
gathering just to look at the Houses of 
Parliament where the fate of a boy was 
being decided. Unless the socialists 
could defeat the rulings of the Chair 
the death sentence could not be de- 
bated until it had been carried out. 

And slowly on the Conservative 
benches we began to realize that it 
could not be otherwise. The Home 
Secretary might be wrong, the law 
might be guilty of a judicial murder in 
but what would happen if 
we established a precedent whereby 


this case 


every murder case, where there was an 
appeal, should be decided by parlia- 
mentary debate? 

It could not be It must not be 
Emotionalism, eloquence, uproar, defi- 
ance, prejudice, pity, publicity, theat- 
ricalism How could these things 
replace the machinery of the law 
established over the centuries? 

Suddenly the uproar subsided. ‘“The 
Clerk will now proceed to read the 
order of the day,” said the Speaker, 
uttering the mumbo jumbo of pro- 
cedure which ushers in the main busi 
ness of the day. The Home Secretary 
rose wearily to his feet and walked out 
The House thinned quickly, most of us 
going into the lobbies where messengers 
were waiting to hand us more batches 
of telegrams urging us to save Bentley 

At Buckingham Palace is the young 
Queen in whose name Bentley was tried, 
condemned, and denied a_ reprieve 
Somewhere in one of Her Majesty's 
prisons is the sixteen-year-old boy who 
did the murder, beginning his long 
years of caged confinement. In another 
prison is the nineteen-year-old Bent- 
ley, and horror is spreading through the 
cells because tomorrow at nine his 
corpse will do its jerky dance at the 
end of a rope. 

At a little house in suburban London 
the father and mother will die with 
their son even if their sentence is that 
they must live on with shame and grief 
and bitterness 

Tomorrow in parliament we shall 
take the committee stage of the Steel 
Bill — 
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Fawcett Deluxe 
Automatic Electric 
Range 


ERE'S electric cooking at its best! Better... 
Easier... Cooler... Truly Automatic. Let the 
Fawcett Automatic oven timer take over your 
cooking—then you con leave the house and 
come back to a complete meal cooked just the 


wey you want it. 


FAWCETT PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 







See this exciting new renge with oll the 
features you wanted most! 
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M,, how I wanted that thing. I 


got to dreaming about it and calling it 
“our refrigerator’, though it still sat in the 
shop window. We saw it every Saturday 
night in the Acme Hardware as we walked 
home from the movies. 

John said we couldn't afford it, and was 
dead-set against selling our one remaining 
bond or drawing on Aunt Jean’s $200 in- 
heritance we had tucked away in a special 
savings account to be forgotten except in absolute emergency. 

“Burt, John,” I wailed, “we can’t go on losing food with that 
old worn-out fridge. And what about the repair bills you have 
to pay for it every few weeks?” 

He just bit his lip. 

That was two weeks ago. 

o s 

Funny how things happen. Next day I read an 
item in one of those women’s columns about 
“borrowing and saving” by Personal Planning at 
the Bank of Montreal. It was about a situation 
sort of like our own, 

So into the local B of M branch I went. Showed the Manager 








Saving is the only way to move ahead of your worries, and 
stay ahead. And — sometimes — borrowing at the B of M is the 
best way to save. Find out how to save despite today's high 
prices. Ask for your copy of “Personal Planning” at your 
neighborhood B of M branch. It’s yours for the asking. 


BankK OF MonTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 





the clipping from the paper, told him our situation exactly, 
and in ten minutes he said he thought we could work out 
the problem without too much trouble. He asked me to bring 
John in to discuss the full details. As we walked out of his 
oflice, he gave me a copy of “Personal Puanning”’. 


That book opened our eyes about 
our finances. 


The very next day John and I saw 
Mr. Easton, the Manager. After a few 
questions to my husband about his 
job, his salary — about our bond and 
our “emergency” bank balance, he 
said he'd be glad to lend us the $350 
needed for the fridge. He was satis- 
fied we could pay off the loan in a year at $30 a month, and we 
arranged to transfer our special savings account to his office and 
to pledge our bond until the loan was paid. 


Mr. Easton talked over the budget-plan John and I had 
begun to work out. . . said we were starting out right. “Even 
though you’ve got a bank loan,” he smiled, “you're really 
saving your savings.” 


And that fridge such a beauty. Already, John and I 


both call it “MY BANK”, 


MY BANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





WORK I 


NG WITH CANADIANS 
EVERY WA 
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Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BEAR COUNTRY: Running slightly more than half an hour, this is the 
latest and one of the best in a series of non-cartoon wildlife featur 
ettes produced under Walt Disney's supervision. The bears in its 
unrehearsed cast are fascinating characters, and both the spoken 
commentary and the incidental music are free of strained puns and 
condescension. 


GUNSMOKE: A western starring Audie Murphy as a hired gunman 
who decides to go straight after meeting an honest rancher (Paul 
Kelly) and his provocative daughter (Susan Cabot). Pretty corny 
stuff, but with an agreeable surprise in the ending. 


NIAGARA: Pin-up queen Marilyn Monroe and her own scenic 
wonders competing with the awesome glories of the Falls in a yarn 
which is a rather odd mixture of comedy and mellerdrammer. She 
appears as a deplorable blonde who plots to murder her neurotic 
husband (Joseph Cotten) and run away with her hairy-chested 
beau. Radio announcer Don Wilson is quite funny as a breakfast 
food bigwig who figures remotely in the hectic happenings 
Enjoyable. 


PETER PAN: Barrie's durable fairy tale, dealing with a boy who 
refused to grow up, has been turned into a feature-length cartoon 
that surpasses anything else Walt Disney and his army of craftsmen 
have turned out in several years. It never fully conjures up all the 
elfin fantasy of the original, but it’s filled with delightful moments, 
especially those enlivened by Tinker Bell as a vest-pocket sprite, 
feminine and conniving 


THE STOOGE: There are many who find Jerry Lewis and Dean 
Martin a hilarious team in this loud show-business farce, and there 
are many who don't. My membership is in the latter category. 


THE THIEF OF VENICE: Once again the picturesque Italian city 
proves a lot more interesting — or, anyway, less fatiguing — 
than the tangled plot enacted in it. Sixteenth-century court 
intrigue, with the late Maria Montez as a sultry peasant 


TONIGHT WE SING: A sentimental biography of Sol Hurok, the 
wily impresario. Soprano Roberta Peters, tenor Jan Peerce, balle: 
ina Tamara Toumanova and violinist Isaac Stern contribute to the 
many musical pleasures on the sound-track, and Ezio Pinza acts and 
sings with vast gusto in the role of Russian basso Chaliapin. Hurok 
is impersonated, with a variety of ‘‘accents,"’ by David Wayne 





Marilyn and her scenic 
wonders at the Falls. 


Wayne gives his 
of an impresario 


Gilmour 


Above and Beyond: Drama. Good 

Androcles and the Lion: Bernard Shaw 
comedy. Fair 

April in Paris: Musical. Good 

Assignment Paris: Drama. Fair 

The Bad and the Beautiful: Movieland 
comedy-drama. Good 

Breaking the Sound Barrier: Jet-pilot 
aviation thriller. Excellent 

Come Back, Little Sheba: Marriage 
drama. Excellent 

Face to Face: Two stories. Excellent 

Gentle Gunman: Irish drama. Fair 

Girls in the Night: Dramo. Fair 

Hans Christian Andersen: Danny Kaye 
in fairy-tale musical. Good 

High Noon: Western drama. Tops 

Hour of 13: Crook drama. Good 

The | Don't Care Girl: Musical. Poor. 

Iron Mistress: Adven.ure. Fair 


The Jazz Singer: Musical. Fair 





impression Tinker Bell hits sweet 
Pinza too, 


note in new Peter Pan 


The Lawless Breed: Western. Good 
The Lusty Men: Rodeo drama. Good 
Meet Me at the Fair: Musical. Fair 
Million Dollar Mermaid: Esther Williams 
water-musical. Fair 

Mississippi Gambler: Drama. Fair 

My Cousin Rachel: Drama. Good 

The Naked Spur: Western. Good 
Never Wave at a WAC: Comedy. Fair 
Pony Soldier 
Prisoner of Zenda: Adventure. Excellent 


Mountie’’ drama. Fair 


Redhead From Wyoming: Western. Fair 
Road to Bali: Musical farce. Good 
Ruby Gentry: Sexy melodrama. Fair 


Stars and Stripes Forever: Brass-band 
musical. Good 

Stop, You're Killing Me: Comedy. Fair 

The Steel Trap: Suspense. Fair 

Thunder in the East: Drama. Poor 

Top Secret: British spy farce. Good 

The Turning Point: Crime drama. Good 
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H ‘ lays are just ahead when you'll 


vacanion trips and country out 
if your car boasts seat covers of saran t hiev 
about scuffing and stains wear and 
paraphernalia. Saran shrugs off hard wear 
and its beautiful colours are built in for 
lasting enjoyment. It’s saran that makes the 
seat covers better woking, better 
wearing, smoother riding 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO @ MONTREAL @ REGINA 



























































Whitehorse Is Heaven 


new life and with every prospect of a 


was set on the city’s five hundred 


five-million-dollar construction boom 





solid future wildly assorted homes. that’s changing the face of Whitehorse sol 
4 | ° Whitehorse became an incorporated Outside privies and the sale of half Last September a_ half-million-dollar 
For a Sing e Girl city in 1950 and became the Yukon’s lots are now outlawed There are school was opened, partly financed by _ 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 capital the next year. With a mayor license fees for bicycles and dogs and the armed services whose children : 
ind four-man council (and not a dime a development blueprint with an area make up half its enrollment. Before = 
in the bank) it tries its best to act its zoned optimistically for heavy indus the winter set in the steel was up for Er 
in a dry-goods store at two hundred new role try Work began last summer on a i sevent y-thousand-dollar civic centre ag 
+ month Like many who trekked Soon after the first hotel-room coun- $1,670,000 Federal Building, costliest The new economy is based on mili Se 
north to “make a fast buck and get cil meeting assessors set a value on structure in the Yukon’s history, and tary defense. At least half the popu nu 
out” she did neither Like many hitherto tax-free property White the move of the territorial government lation, in uniform or in Civvies, is there 5 
inother she discovered that White- horse’s largest department store found from declining Dawson City in the because of the army and air forces = 
horse, behind its grim facade, is a place its taxes hiked from $37 a year to north, is expected to be completed Whitehorse is headquarters for the at 
of comfortable and even luxurious liv $1500 its business license up from early next year irmy’s Northwest Highway System, liv 
ing by a gregarious people starting a $150 to $566. An average of $60 taxes The Federa! Building is part of a which maintains the all-weather Alaska _ 
Highway from Dawson Creek, B.C., to ae 
the Alaska borde1 It is headquarters 
too. for the RCAF-maintained North - 
west Staging Route the string of : 
intermediate and emergency landing th 
It fields on the heavily traveled skyway to na 
the Alaskan bases 
e he two services are building spank — 
will ing new suburbs in upper Whitehorse sie 
the long wooded benchland overlooking om 
/ the flats. On its crescent drives stand 
VW ad attractive bungalows and more than a 
hundred modern three-bedroom du I 
: ld plexes for servicemen with families na 
COU . Tenants have hauled in topsoil for h 
lawns. Nearby is a half-million-dollar pes 
. / / barrack block housing single men, and we 
CO ( a mess building that seats five hundred lis 
A headquarters’ office blo« k will com x 
world plete the army’s move from the flats . 
There is no jealousy in the lowe be 


town where families pay up to eight 


ny di 


for dollars a month for ancient three-roon 2 


cabins No merchant in the Yukon 


is unaware of a combined services’ \ 


the roll of more than five million dollars na 


Relations between the military and 


tk 
civilian population are amicable and wy 
loi ( interlocking Meetings of the service nee 


clubs or school board may be attended 


by as many men tn uniform is mm 


OWES business suits. Brigadier H. W. Love ste 


ha 

ind Wing Commander C. L. Olsen es 

OH turn up at the meetings of the Parent th 
\ leachers Association 

~ Each Saturday the Cwelve-to-Two cil 

i 


leave Club convenes in the army officers’ en 


mess where the army plays host to the 
a leading citizens At one of these oa 
hehind sessions Lt.-Col. M. ¢ Sutherland BE) 
Brown, the senior highway engineer, 
glanced at his watch and departed 
—ynless hurriedly. He was late for his lecture € 
to the Girl Guides 
Servicemen on the Outside, as Whit« th 
VOH horse refers to the rest of the world H 
o are said to pale when informed of 
Yukon posting, yet most soldiers and 


have airmen enjoy the life there Many 8 


: : in 
work at extra jobs when off duty The . 
) YM oh childless wives of soldiers and airmen th 
( MC make up the city’s most reliable labor Jj 
pool ? 
. . 2 Bi 
/ 7 0 Gene Lewicki, a lean voluble twenty v1 
4 nine-year-old Army Service Corps pri tir 


serves in his duty 


IMSHVANCE. hours as a chauffeur and batman. In ge 


his own time he drives a new Pontiac 


vate from Winniveg 


























ea 
sedan, for which he paid cash, and totes 
a bhankbook that shows a five-figure wy 
account in savings. Lewicki’s regular Sr 
private’s pay of $200 is augmented by oJ 
an $87.50 “northern allowance.”’ Hi of 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 2 ny ) —IV*C wife Charl tte works as a stenographet "™ 
/ YU Sate for the British Yukon Navigation Com a 
pany and brings home another $230 n 
each month 
Established in Canada since 1865, two are invested in Canadian securities. They live in a snug five-room home n 
years before Confederation. emergency married quarters” in th 
. 1 ki 
> j ll for f life, accident. gr Representatives from coast to coast. Write army's language for whic h they pay n 
Provides all forms of life, accident, group, for name and address of the one nearest just seventeen dollars. ‘That includes th 
casualty and fire insurance. you. furnishings, heat and utilities. They’re fr 
ss in line for one of the new dupl xes th 
Dai . t ‘ } >nefite ‘ * 
Paid out more than $11,000,000 in benefits or “permanent quarters” that are ‘ = 
in Canada last year. Offices in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, springing u round ther 1 
a - , Sp +e Zz > aro ( > 2 ( 
Hamilton, Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg, om i I kis’ — r . 
All reserves set up for Canadian policies Calgary, Vancouver. 1e Lewickis’ savings account illu 
trates the sort of opportunities that a 
abound in Whitehorse Because the or 
_ city was without a newsstand they fr 
cashed a small nest egg in savings tr 
bonds and opened Mac’s Newsstand ty 


Thre Tel er s sesune conor triers connection 
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sold out for five thousand dollars tracted what one RCMP official calls In this lusty frontier atmosphere the after the Saturday-night opening of a 

Some civilians, too, are striking it “the usual undesirable frontier types” consumption of grain spirits is an new lounge, the Rev. Norman E. Tan 
moderately rich. Norman Chamberlist. and the fifteen-man Whitehorse force awesome spectacle and Whitehorse nar, youthful rector of the Old Log 
1 gangling forty-two-year-old electri under Inspector J. R. Steinhauer took has what may be the most northerly Church where Robert Service wrot« 
cian who emigrated to Canada from six hundred and seventy-five cases branch of Alcoholics Anonymous. The his verse in the vestry, observed wryly 
England in 1948, is one. Eight months before the courts in the first eight city, with one movie house, has two that there were just thirty-five present 
ro he drove into Whitehorse with months of last year Surglaries have beer parlors and four saloons that open in his congregation 


ag 
seventy-six cents in cash A two so increased that the Whitehorse Inn, in the morning at eleven and close at The lounges are changing the 


hundred - and - fifty - dollar bank loan which prided itself on maintaining the midnight The citizen who buys his ditional drinking habits of the Yukon 


started him in business. He found an tradition of the north without a lock water by the pail may purchase fo1 In the earlier days bartenders in one 
that i 
giving him three months rent-free and Yale company. Apart from two “star dé ao, cream and rum) in lounges whisk broom was provided with eac! 
lived in the rear. Today, as owner boarders” in police cells, Steamboat where the lights are as soft and the drink so that the imbiber might brus! 
manager of Whitehorse Electric, he has Mary and Klootchie Jean, there is no decor as plush as any Montreal distre himself off when he fell from the rail 
nine men working for him organized prostitution. On a Sunday morning last autumn Overproof rums are still popular in 


empty store, talked the owner into on any door, sent an order to the i dollar an Overproof Alexander (crémé saloon served mixtures so fiery 


“I’m here for good,”’ he says. ‘“This 

is the friendliest place in Canada. All 

i chap needs here is a little faith in ; 

the Yukon’s future and a capacity for wey 

hard work.” aot 
Forty year - old Norman Bain, a Pe ' Bg 

salesman in a Vancouver printing firm, ee - 

raised seven thousand dollars and pur Usain Ac 

chased the weekly Whitehorse Star " é >t 

in 1949 . 
“My friends in Vancouver thought 

| was crazy,”’ he recalls. They would 

have thought him even crazier if they'd 


seen the Star building, a small frame ee 2 . 
shack on Main Street, leaning rakishly ° 
with age. The paper had been pub- ‘ y 


lished right there on a hand-pressure 
press since 1900 (in its back files may 


99 


be found some of the first published 


e 
verse of Robert W Sery ice, then a 
teller in the Bank of Commerce four Shh) C / LL ) SA, eee 


doors down the street). The circulation 
was three hundred and fifty 

Jain introduced high-pressure circu 
lation methods, decided on an editorial 
policy that occasionally antagonizes 
the higher echelons of the services 
When he ran the story, complete with 
names, of a businessman accused of 


issaulting his wife, the businessman j 
visited the Star office with knife in ® 

hand The editor. who is more than 

six feet tall, chased his subscriber from Mf 


the premises 

Last year Bain was elected a coun- 
cilor, his Star grossed $68,000, and cir- 
culation topped seventeen hundred 

Wages are high in Whitehorse but the 
cost of living is an equalizer. National 
Employment officials discourage itin- 
erant job-seekers. ‘They advise single 
girls to locate a job in Edmonton first 


always Jresh 


and 


RULY MILD! 


ind wait there for an opening. Many 
come on anyway and several have 







thumbed their way up the Alaska 
Highway 

Prices are higher than Outside. Milk 
is fifty cents a quart Lettuce flown 
in air freight from Seattle is forty cents 
a head But this doesn’t discourage 
the Whitehorse citizen, according to 
Jim Smith, the young president of the 
Board of Trade, who is manager of a 
groceteria The per capita consump- 
tion of sirloins, he claims, is higher than 
it is anywhere in North America, Mar 
f Whitehorse 


garine is sold, but most 


eats butter 





“People who were here before the 
war never complain about our prices,” 
Smith notes “Before the highway 
opened the way for the trucks our cost 
of living here was double what it is 
now And don’t forget that in 1896 
a steak here cost you five dollars. The 
north has always paid the top price.” 

Workers who bring their families 
north are lucky to find a house of any 
kind and upkeep is punishing to a 
normal budget Fuel oil, pumped in 

gh the wartime Canol pipeline 
from tidewater at Skagway, Alaska, is 
thirty cents a gallon and the heating 


throu 


bill in some homes reaches seventy 
dollars a month in winter , ‘ 

While the army homes are served by CORK or PLAIN 
a water system, most civilians rely 
on unpredictable wells or buy water 
from Fred O”’ Toole who makes regular 
truck deliveries at thirty-five cents for 
twenty-five gallons 


i 


The expanding population has at- 
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winter, but the new pioneers order 











= more Pink Ladies. He 
‘ iy One of the colorful bartenders is of 
Fe ; Cal Miller, an affable extrovert of Li 
P ‘ . a thirty-six, member of Kiwanis and 
Ky DO ~~ Westinghouse leading citizen in a classless society W 
GOEL é 0 FREEDOM FAIR Noticing a certain uncouth turn of BI 
— phrase among his clientele Miller pur a 
fr oe 3 chased a gigantic porcelain piggy-bank ‘ 
%0 TCEDOlM . oe and inaugurated a system of fines for C 
ungentlemanly language at a rate of : 
ten cents a word or three for a quartel wy 
The proceeds go to charities ns 
Miller speaks of the nightly throngs ae 
—— in his dimly lit bar as a captive clien ok 
6" tele “There's nothing much to do here te 
after dark except this,’ he observes 1 
‘ r os “Folks here have either got so much BR) 
’ money that they can afford to stay and pt 
m A drink or so little that they can’t leave fir 
- and must drink to forget it.” 

Whitehorse levies a local tax on all on 
spirits. In addition to the regular th 
government taxes there’s a ten-cent Y 
tariff on wines and beer-by-the-dozen h: 
and twenty-five cents a bottle on hard re 
liquor. This revenue is split three ways C 
for schools, hospital and recreational w 
facilities. Ww 
e Z Newest and largest of the four bars ki 
(10 at Gour Westinghouse ealers is the Rainbow Cocktail Lounge, be \ 
side the Whitehorse Inn. At its opening m 
a visitor might have met in an how st 
All across Canada, Westinghouse dealers invite you to a cross section of the town. n 

attend the Westinghouse Freedom Fair — an exciting, At one table was Mayor Gordon 
. : ° , Armstrong, a tall rawboned man who b 
, colorful display and demonstration of wondertul new st Aig etn ~~ Reece ea cs 
work-saving Westinghouse appliances. door. He admired the twenty-cight- it 
foot bar, the room’s uninhibited color gi 
scheme and the flowers flown in from t 
Hawaii “We've got a long way to Ww 
, F =e go,’ he ruminated, “but we're gradu r 
: ‘ ally clearing things up. Our plan is on ( 

pi paper streets, water, sewers. Haven't 
/ H borrowed a cent and we're not in debt, re 
j but | suppose we'll have to borrow Is 
j some day. Got this big, of course oO 
i j because of the military here. But even c 





without them we've come too far now - 
— = i to stop growing. What we need most 
is a feeling of permanence.” 

Ata nearby table, filling to capacity 
a bucket chair of blond wood uphol 
stered in mauve nylon, sat T. C. Rich- 
ards, owner of the Inn, the lounge 
itself and, as Yukon representative for 







\ = Burns and Company, the mayor’s boss. 
wens T. C. is Whitehorse’s most fabled char- 

FREEDOM from All Defrosting Work FREEDOM from Washday Work and , waste ne a ag ra i om char 
/ acter ; SSES e pe . "e 

Westinghouse Frost-Free automatically Weather Worries “4 pare. Se won 


a wide-brimmed pearl-grey Stetson 


measures the frost . . . defrosts only Laundromat's V'ASHaway RINSEaway action gets . : ; 
when needed. Automatically disposes of A ® dirt out... keeps dirt out. Automatic Clothes tilted well back, grey silk shirt, grey 
frost water. Defrosts so fast frozen foods Dryer drys the way you want... dry for storage ‘i ae gabardine suit, grey suede shoes and 
stay frozen. _.. damp for ironing. i a cravat with a cubist pattern. 


“Been here thirty-seven years now 
he said, “thirty-seven years too long 
Came up here for P. Burns to kill catth 
and | still represen’ the firm. I’m a 
man of no ambition. Get drunk when 
I want, have a holiday when I want.” 





Many stories have been told. of 
Richards acquiring the Inn from its 





| 
| 


former Japanese owner over a_ poker 
table but T. C. himself seems vacur 
about details. “] wouldn’t say I won 
it,” he said recently, “‘but I did take 
it over after a game Blackjack, as 
] recall it: Those were the days.” h 
added. ‘‘We kept the liquor in the 





safe and the money under the counter.”’ 
Lloyd Camyre, a_thickset dark 


| 

| 

| 
- : - y complexioned man who manages the 
i ] died lounge for Richards, recalls that until 
\ | 1 FREEDOM fromDishwashing Drudgery 1946 Ace-Away, a_ three-dice gam 





| ps — Heavy duty pots and pans, big plates and flourished in sey eral clubs Camvyre 

X | _—. eee platters, plenty of cups and glasses . claims that an article in Maclean’s 

_ a — even fragile china or crystal washed and caused the RCMP to close them. There 

~ dried at the flick of a switch are sporadic floating - crap - game re- 

| vivals, but no more permanent clubs 

FREEDOM from Cooking Cares “We had our best games when thx 
Completely automatic cooking. No more pot-watching ... YoU CAW BE SURE...1F ITs American speculators came north in the 


meals cook while you're away. Sensational Super Speed 


postwar years to buy war surplus,” 
Corox Unit gets hot instantly... RED HOT in 30 seconds. 


/ a ‘ ‘ ‘gh Camyre recalls. “‘You could get faded 
Cc ST] ah 1 pu Se for twelve thousand almost any night 

‘oe, In the earlier days the boys used to 

CBLT 10 PLM. « See Television’s Finest Hour “STUDIO ONE” Every Monday Night « CBFT 9 P.M. dig into their pokes for gold dust. Last 


Westinghouse Presents The DON WRIGHT CHORUS and JOHN FISHER Sundays, 6 P.M., E.S.T., CBC Dominion Network . 7 . 10-M-2009 time | saw anything like that was when 
a fellow we called ‘Cock-Dice’ Oley 
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Henderson lost his cash and produced 
nuggets worth six hundred and fifty 
Lost them, too.”’ 

Among the thinning ranks of those 
who remember the earliest days of 
Whitehorse are Mr. and Mrs. George 
Black 
commissioner of the Yukon and rep- 
resented the territory several years as 
Conservative MP and later as Speaker 
of the House. Today at eighty he is 
a ramrod-straight man who still prac 


George Black was six times 


tices law from a small office to the rear 
of his home His wife, Martha, is 
eighty-seven Kighteen years ago 
when illness forced her husband to 
retire temporarily from politics, Mrs 
Black took his place She was ap 
proaching seventy when she sat for the 
first time in the House of Commons 
The windows of the Blacks’ white 
properly 
the Lewes, but commonly called the 
Yukon Martha 
having survived the Chilkoot Pass, 
rode the fast current north to Dawson 
A short 
walk along the river bank are the wild 
waters of Miles Canyon, the whirlpool 
known as ‘the Squaw 
White Horse 


men lost their lives in. this 


cottage gaze across the river 


where George and 


City and the promise of gold 


‘and the foaming 
Rapids [wo hundred 
ingry 
stretch of the river in the first sum- 
mer of the gold rush 

The town at first stood on the east 
bank and was called Closeleigh It 
was moved across the river and took 
its present name when the narrow 
gauge railway arrived from Skagway 
to link up with the 
which had started two years earlier to 


paddle-wheelers 


run between Whitehorse and Dawson 
City 
Today 


reliance on the army and air force 


Whitehorse iware of 


Is anxious to justify its existence on 
other grounds The recently idopted 
coat of arms, showing four modes of 
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transportation grouped around a whit« 
horse, is a reminder of the city’s stra 
tegic importance as “the hub of the 





north.” 
Lately Whitehorse has become more 
conscious of the tourist dollar and thus 





increasingly aware that Robert W 


majority | vote 








Service was a local boy The cabin 
of Sam McGee, hero of Service’s poem 
The Cremation of Sam McGee, still 
stands and the LODE has taken it over 
as a museum. Sam himself died quietly 
in Calgary twelve years ago. He was 
not cremated 

Some Whitehorse businessmen think 
the city’s real hope of permanence lies 
In mining and there are frequent rumors 
of a smelter being built. Even without 
a smelter the city is supply base of 
a mining district of eighty-nine thou 
sand square miles 

Placer and quartz operations on the 
Yukon creeks are still taking out mil 
lions of dollars in gold that escaped 
the crude methods of the early pros 
pectors Two hundred and seventy 
miles to the north the once-abandoned 
town of Mayo is booming from the 
Keno Hill mines. The biggest of these 
is United Keno. the 
silver-lead mine 
hundred men 

Whitehorse is excited too, by the 
prospects at Quill Creek, two hundred 
miles to the west, where more than a 


world’s larges 


which employs five 


thousand claims were staked last sum 
mer Quill Creek was overlooked for 
years until a sample brought in to be 
assayed for copper was found to_ be 
heavy with nickel. Hudson Bay Min 
ing and Smelting Company, owners of 
Flin Flon, have optioned property and 
are making tests 

All of this contributes to the dete 
mined optimism with which White- 
horse looks beyond its shanties of 
today to the bright promise of the 


future * 





IN YOUR LIVING ROOM— 
BLENDS WITH OLD OR NEW 


Deilcraft 


MODERN 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED FOR THE 
CANADIAN LIVING ROOM—ALL 
MAHOGANY CONSTRUCTION, FIN- 
ISHED IN POPULAR AUTUMN LEAF 


peti abe Xe 
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LOOK FOR THIS TAG 


“There’s no ace ounting for tastes the old lad iid 


as she KILs ed the COW. 
one thing; some another. It’s probably a good thing 
We think it was the Aga Khan who ts credited with 


observing that it 1s diflerence ol Opinion that make 


Still, the people who write advertisements seem to be 
of one opinion on one thing. Pick up a magazine: 
you'll read that more people smoke such and such a 
ceigarett than anv other bran i: that more men witch- 
ed to an eleetrn razol than evel before that more 


people own a certain toaster than any othe The 


ad-writers seem to think that’s a pretty good argument. 


It olen ovel lone though. That’s why We alwavs 


hesitate to point out in Canada that more people ask 


for Molson’s than ask for any other ale or beer 


+ ] ’ ; ‘ 
argument, because it doesn’t naturally 


Molson’s. You 


follow that jou are going to preter 
could be different from your fellow man. It just 
pos ible that 167 vears of brewing skill will leave 


Maybe the advertising 


men know mething 


CANADA'S LARGEST MAKERS OF 
OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


It’s true, too. Some ol us like 














The difference between 
this BAD picture 








is a SYLVANIA 


BLue 


FLASHBULB 
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NY LVANTA 


‘ ELECTRIC (CANADA) LTD. 


On sale wherever camera ae 


equipment is sold 


“ Ke 








Head Office and Plants: 
Drummondville, Que. 
General Sales Office: 
Montreal, Que. 


Manufacturers of Fivorescent, Incandescent and Photoflash Lamps 
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How Elizabeth Was 
Taught to Rule 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





sister, was: ‘‘Now there will be four 
bears instead of three.”’ 

The bond between the King and his 
eldest daughter had always been public 
knowledge He talked to her as an 
equal and when he returned from his 
Canadian tour in 1939 he could hardly 
take his eyes from her. Margaret he 
tended to spoil for she was not destined 
to be Queen. No matter how late the 
night before had been, Elizabeth always 
had to rise early next morning to fulfill 
her duties. Margaret could plead a 
cold and stay in bed. The King was 
unruffled by criticism of her dusk-to- 
dawn parties. ‘‘You’re only young 
once,”” he would say, “‘have a good 
time.’” For he himself had not always 
had a good time as a boy 

Occasionally, the informality of pri- 
vate life brought public embarrass- 
ments. Once, during a discussion when 
George VI was entertaining guests, 
Margaret impulsively cried, ““Oh, don’t 
be a fool, Daddy!’ The King’s face 
froze. A few moments later Margaret, 
her features white and embarrassed, 
made an excuse and left the room. She 
had forgotten that her father was also 
King. 

It was a family whose tastes and 
recreations were simple. They liked, 
in the evenings, to play canasta from 
special packs which had the _ royal 
monograms on the back, or a simpler 
card game called Racing Demon which 
involved a lot of running around the 
table. They preferred the simplicity 
of Royal Lodge, with its pink stucco 
and its plain unpolished oak furniture, 
to the musty regality of neighboring 
Windsor Castle. Here, on week ends, 
where there were no state servants in 
livery, the Queen herself would don an 
apron and cook the evening meal. They 
preferred the isolation of Birkhall, a 
white - washed seventeenth - century 
building that is the most secluded of 
the royal Deeside residences, to the 
tartans and turrets of nearby Balmoral. 
To Birkhall would come Miss Annie 
Shande, a folk-dance expert from Aber- 
deen, to play the piano while the 
Princesses and their parents danced. 
A visitor to one of these gatherings 
remembers the King, who was then 
Duke of York, and his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, their coats off, 
their faces flushed, dancing like mad- 
men until they could dance no more, 
then slumping onto the floor exhausted. 

Elizabeth II was reared to a simple 
country existence. Her father was a 
man who had once told his gardener 
to stop calling him Your Royal High- 


ness because he was sick of hearing it; 
who confessed to an acquaintance that 
he was ‘‘not palace-minded” and who 
had agreed to plunge into the task of 
inspecting factories on the condition 
that there wouldn't be ‘‘any of that 
damn red carpet.” 
Elizabeth answered the phone with the 
words “this is royalty speaking,” she 
was given a severe dressing down. 


Once, when young 


For her parents were people of some 
humility. The King’s favorite book 
was Pilgrim’s Progress, the whole fam- 
ily went to church faithfully and the 
Princesses learned the ancient Scottish 
collects and psalms. 

Once, during the war, the King’s 
secretary wanted to show General 
Eisenhower and General Mark Clark 
around the grounds of Windsor Castle 
The King and Queen promised to stay 
indoors so that the visitors could move 
about freely without protocol But 
they forgot about the whole thing and 
were walking, hand in hand, around 
the grounds when they spied the mili- 
tary party in the distance They 
quickly got down on their knees behind 
a hedge and crawled away 

The very tightness of the family 
circle brought to the children a de 
pendence upon the parents unusual in 
royal families Long after her mar 
riage Elizabeth was still consulting her 
mother almost daily on small details 
of her household And on her first 
visit to Balmoral, after she was Queen 
it was noticed that she stepped aside 
and let her mother precede her into 
the little church at Crathie. Margaret 
was so broken by her father’s death 
that she could hardly touch food for 
days afterward and has stuck closely 
to her mother’s side ever since 

Although their tastes and habits 
dovetailed so neatly together, the per 
sonalities of the royal parents were 
really quite disparate. ‘To the Queen 
Mother life has always been a broad 
and gently winding highway down 
which one can proceed leisurely and 
gracefully. To her husband it was a 
cliff up which one struggled with raw 
and bleeding fingers, never wholly sure 
of reaching the top. 

All his days he struggled. He 
struggled with his own emotional 
makeup: with his inherent shyness, 
with his ungovernable speech block 
age, with the irritability of his temper 
He struggled with the frailty of his 
physique: with influenza, pneumonia, 
dyspepsia, ulcers, arterial sclerosis, 
Buerger’s disease, and the cancer that 
finally killed him. He struggled with 
his destiny: with the memory of his 
brother, which haunted and tormented 
him in the early years of his reign; with 
the complexities of a job for which he 
was never prepared; with the responsi- 
bilities of kingship in the most difficult 
decade his realm had ever suffered 
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But most of all he struggled with his 
own fear of failure; and in this he 
emerged victorious 

If he insisted his daughters have a 
normal upbringing, it was because he 
himself had not had one. He was a 
shy child and his shyness was increased 
by lack of boyhood companions and 
1 father who felt that frailty was 
inexcusable. George V had a habit of 
firing blunt rapid questions at his sons 
In the presence of the sailor King young 
Bertie became tongue-tied. He was so 
shy he would sit alone in the dark by 
himself rather than ask a servant to 
light the gas. He was born left-handed 
but the ageing pastors and ministers 
who tutored him forced him to use his 
right All this combined to give him 
a stammer that made his every public 
utterance a painful and embarrassing 
ordeal. It was noticed in later years 
that when he did something with his 
left hand he did it well He played 
left-handed tennis so well he was able 
to compete at Wimbledon And 
though he stammered uncontrollably 
iround the palace, when he got away 
from those gilded environs and out to 
sea he stammered not at all. 


He Couldn't Say Good-by 


It was the spectre of this nervousness 

that caused him to train his daughters 

in public presence through madrigal 

singing societies and yearly panto 

mimes at Windsor Castle. He mar 

veled at the results “I don’t know 

how they do it,”’ he would say “We 

were always so terribly shy and self 

conscious as children.’* Watching Eliza 

beth taking the leading role in a 

Christmas pantomime, he asked again 

‘Where does she get her poise? I was 

always terrified of getting up in pub ; 3 
lic.” In his days as Duke of York ‘3 E ‘ y 


whenever his car halted, he would pull 


7s _ 
the blind down in case somebody in Bare , \ , Lf 
the crowd might recognize him *] are e y 4 de ‘ho 
never get used to it,” he would say ~ P . ; . Ne, Me a — bd ; 
His stammer consisted of an inability e Be os v 
to say certain words, especially on ge ; didilled wealaged cased be led. wr 


formal or public occasions At Privy / 


Counc'l meetings it was a near impos : ; ¢ 7 ° ?] . * 
sibility for him to get out the single ae hanadian lovermment supers 
word “Approved.’ Yet when the ; ea 

council was done he could stand ~2 ii 

around and chat easily with his min ‘a . 

isters At his Duke of York’s camps ae ; : 
where he mixed public-school boys wit! ; . s DT 

those from the industrial classes, he “\ 

could laugh and chaff easily. But when 


; 

the time came to leave he could not ; 
get out the single word ‘‘Good-by.’ Pie ¢ ‘ 
As a result there were those who road J 
thought him rude “I know people i 
have said that I have a bad manner,” Lea by 

“ - , - 

that | ji . 


he would say But it’s just 
couldn’t speak to them.”’ Ironically 


two of the words which he had the 3 
most difficulty with were ‘“‘king’’ and ‘ : : 
“queen” and he generally referred ; 


his parents as “Their Majesties.” 


‘ 
/ 
/ 


nervousness always showed thror ; 


the quivering of a muscle in each . i s 4 E . Zi 

cheek, especially during ceremonies of siaet f, 

high emotion or when the National ‘ a - / 4 
, ata ‘ / 


Anthem was being played 


He took a great interest in his speech bas tae ; 
problem and it did not embarrass him -?? 4 ( . 
to talk about it objectively Once he 7 hy / 
was introduced to a man who had < rama “an chenley Le | 
only one vocal chord “I’ve got two.’ a ce me 
said the King, “‘but they’re not much pes ae 
bloody good to me.”” He once confessed on or VALLEYFIELD ; QUEBEC 
to a high prelate that he never knew 
how to start a conversation ‘That 
is a less serious problem than your 
father’s, Sir,”’ came the dry answer 
“He never knew how to end one.’ 
In the end, he managed to win the 
struggle with his stammer. He spent 
long hours with Lionel Logue the 
speech expert, going over every word 
of his coronation responses until he was 
able to go through them without falte: 











ing The Yuletide broadcasts, which 
completely ruined his Christmas Day, 
got the same meticulous attention, 
Logue sitting with him in the studio 
and whispering to him, just before he 


Now take it quietly, Sir 


pegan 


But his greatest helpmate was his 





wife It is hard to imagine how he 
could have got through fifteen years 
p of kingship without her. This remark 
ible woman, who at the age of three 
meg had the self-possession to dance before 
trangers and whom Sargent called 
the only completely unconscious sit 
er | ever painted,”” has an inward 
I 
; 
; 
' 
| 
| 
| 
ti 
’ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
; 
’ 
| 
' 
{ 
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serenity that is enduring and an out- 
ward presence that is dynamic. 

Of all the family she alone under 
stands the function of the Press. As 
Queen she was adept at swiftly posing 
husband and daughters into compact 
and informal groups that delighted 
photographers If a flashbulb failed 
to 
repeated the pose Her sense of 


go off she always noticed and 


public relations never left her and, as 
a result, she has played a vital part in 


the humanization of the monarchy 
Once, in Auckland during a royal tour, 
a woman called on her to stop and look 















—_ 
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MOTHPROOF CARPETS AND RUGS BY 


at her twin babies. She did so at once, 
called her husband over, and the two 
of them peered into the pram at the 
sleeping infants. Again, in Capetown, 
she and the King were about to get 
into the royal limousine when_ she 
noticed the crowd watching from be 
hind a_ barrier The Queen swiftly 
crossed the road and began to talk to 
the people It was noticed that she 
made a point of speaking to Negroes 
She has her mother’s character. The 
Countess of Strathmore was a strong 
serene, immovable woman completely 
unperturbed by the perpetual family 
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turmoil that went on around her. She 
had ten children and nine of them 
lived. They were all brought up in 


Glamis Castle where Macbeth reigned 
This gloomy fortress, with its hang 
man’s room, its grey lady who walks 
by night and its Glamis monster lurk 
ing in a remote tower, did not in the 
least worry the imperturbable Bowes 
Lyon family They simply laughed the 
ghosts out of existence Lady Strath 


f 


more proudly kept books of press 
clippings about Glamis spirits Her 
daughter Elizabeth amused herself by 
secreting dummy ghosts in guests’ beds 
It was a frugal enough childhood 
‘The Countess led a life of self-sacrifice 
skipping social affairs to stay home 
with her children. They did not have 
i great deal of money and this had 
ts effect on Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
Years later, when she was Queen 
Hartnell emissary brought a new dress 
to the palac for her approval liza 
beth asked the price. It was one hundred 
ind fifty pounds. “Surely that’s a 
great deal,’ said the (Jueen ‘perhaps 
we might bring it down if I took it 
without the trimmings.” She then 
removed a large bow from the dress 
went over to a drawer where, it turned 


out, she kept i great collection of bows 


from discarded dresses ‘There! she 
said triumphantly We can make dc 
with one of these.”’ Hartnell dutifully 


reduced the price 

But if the Queen Mother’s childhood 
was frugal it was certainly vay He rs 
was a musical family and she learned 
to play the harp and piano well. There 
was i good deal of practi il joking 

water poured on arriving guests from 
the turret tops ind once Elizabet! 
impersonated a servant showed 
rroup. ot Visitors round ner Nome 
ind gravely accepted a tip 


Today the serenity of her ch 


racte 
reflected in her tastes Phe Queen 
Mother likes Jane Austen’s quiet novels 
ind chamber music by Bach. She likes 
gentle colors. ‘The famous powder blues 


ind delicate peac h shades of her dresses 
ire matched by the pink and lavender 
exterior of Roval Lodge the duck ey 
blue and cream of her own rooms and 
the pale hyacinth of the hangings in 
the dungeons of Windsor. During the 


war she refused to don a uniform; st 


i¢ 
pre ferred to be as feminine as possible 
She brought the same serenity to the 
unexpected tasks of queenship. Follow 
ing the Coronation she and the King 
went to Deeside for their vacation. She 
went to Birkhall, which had been het 
home as Duchess, to say good-by to 
her gardener before t iking up re sidence 
in Balmoral Castle 
“The last time I saw you was in the 
pictures, Ma’am,”’ the gardener said 
Oh, the Coronation,’ replied the 
Qlueen “An awful ceremony \ 
terrible ceremony!’ 
t’s a wonder you and the King 
tick it out,’ the gardener said 
“Oh, but when it’s your duty you 
stick out anything,”’ she answered with 
a smile 
There had been a time when she had 
been racked by doubts and indecisions 
regarding the life of duty Bertie 
Duke of York, had proposed twice, in 
his shy hesitant way, and she had 
refused him for, as she remarked late 
‘| said to him I was ifraid, as royalty 
never, never again to be free to think 
or speak or act as I really feel But 
in the end she accepted him Phe 
incident is already becoming wreathed 
in legend One story is that he was 
afraid to propose and sent a friend to 
do it for him and that she insisted he 
come on his own Another is that at 
the final moment he could not find the 
words and had to write his proposal on 
a scrap of paper 
Once committed, she devoted her 
self wholeheartedly to her husband and 
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ars 


her job In the ten y following 
World War I the Royal Family carried 
out three thousand public engagements 


The Duke and Duchess of York handled 


eight hundred of them This meant 
that once every five days the little 
Duchess and her shy husband were 
before the public 

She was almost always with him 


When he began to stammer she would 
look around brightly at 
much to “It’s all right 

it’s nothing to worry about Some 


the crowd 


as 
as Say 
times during a stoppage she would reach 
out and touch him and he would find 
She had a habit of ir 
ing sharply contrasting accessories and 


the words we: 


when he struggled for a phrase she 
would catch his eye, move her purse 
or gloves slightly, and he would carry 
on And would note 


that she would be moving her lips with 


cl Se observers 
his, trying to say the words for him. 
She crutch and he leaned 
heavily on her. Once at a garden party 
watched them 


was his 


an acquaintance pro- 
ceeding up the lines of people, greeting 
those they knew The King was 
detained by a bore while the Queen 


moved ahead. Then she realized that 
he had left behind and with a 
graceful movement she turned about, 
floated back, touched him by the elbow 
and whispered, “‘Shall we twinkle?” 


been 


Diamonds in the Curtains 


The two parents liked to do things 
together. During Abdication week they 
went to St. Paul’s and prayed together 
that they should not be called upon 


to reign. When they realized that the 


burden of sovereignty was on their 
shoulders they took one last walk 
together in their garden Later it 


became for the new Queen 
to have her ears pierced to wear the 
valuable royal earrings. The King went 
along with her and held her hand dur 
ing the operation. And, at the end of his 
days when he was confined to a motor- 
ized wheelchair, the Queen ordered 
one, that the two of them 
could drive around the palace gardens 
side by side as they had always been 

On point did they differ 
and do with their com- 
pletely temperaments The 
King was a punctilious man. Like all 
his line he fanatical about 
manners of dress and deportment. He 
liked official affairs to proceed with 
clockwork precision and he was angered 
when anything went wrong. His high 
strung nature insisted on a split-second 


necessary 


too, 80 


only one 
this had 
opposite 


to 


was almost 


punctuality. 


There was none of this timetable 
exactitude about his wife. She is the 
sort of woman who, in order to see 


the view properly from the royal train, 


could absent-mindedly pluck a_price- 
less diamond brooch from her dress, 
to pin back the expensive ninon cur- 


later leaving 
She had little 


tains, and then drift off 
the diamonds ‘dangling 


sense of time. At the various affairs 
and ceremonies they attended = she 
would drift from person to person 
conversing amiably while the royal car 
waited and the King, gazing at his 
watch, danced with impatience. As the 


royal train neared Balmoral he would 
pace restlessly up and down the car 
listening to the voice of his wife in her 


sitting room chatting away with her 


maid. Finally he would pound on the 
door crying, “‘Ladies! ladies! Are you 
aware that the train is approaching 
Ballater?” Back would come the 
Queen's gently reproving voice ‘Not 


at all, Bertie —you must remember the 
clock’s fast 

It maddened him, this 
surely approach to life which he found 
so difficult to understand. Once he was 
waiting for her in the *great hall of 
Balmoral As usual she was late and 


casual lei- 
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the King was pacing backward and He had always been high-strung. As naval uniform. ‘he King was so angry 
forward on the red carpet and drum a child he had an ungovernable temper at this lack of discipline that he « in 
ming his fingers on the pale Hungarian so bad that he used to break pieces celed a reception at the city hall. Once 
ash of the woodwork Finally, in an of furniture He brought it under he was sitting with the Queen at a 
excess of impatience he darted into an control, but even as an adult he ceremony involving the Lord Maya 
anteroom At this point the Chuec n sometimes had a tendency to throw of London Che Lord Mayor suggested 
floated down the staircase, pulling on things Later, as illness sapped his a change in the seating arrangement 
her gloves. The King popped out again strength, the old irritability returned so that the microphone would not bloc] 
into the hall to find his wife standing especially if the even tenor of his day the Queen's view As they got up to 
placidly before the great fireplace. “‘Oh, was upset. Then the telltale throbbing change seats the King’s voice rapped 
there you are, Bertie,’ she said sweetly muscles in his cheeks would signal a out: “For God's sake sit in the bloody 
“T’ve been waiting for you.”” “Waiting warning to his aides. Once, during a seat you were told to sit in! 
for me!” cried the King, his nose an visit to Cardiff, a group of enthusiast ix Periodically, the King used to fir 
inch from his wife’s face — but he could school children broke through police his valet, Thomas Lawrence Jerran 
no more lines and ripped the buttons from his Jerram, disturbed, would go to the 
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Queen who would tell him not to worry 
the King didn’t really mean it. 

For his temper cooled as quickly as 
it rose. Once he was returning from 
Aldershot on the royal train in a fury 
because things had not gone quite right. 
He was chastising his staff. They were 
all disaffected to him, he cried. Sud- 
denly he looked out the window and 
noticed the name of a station flashing 
by. It was Runnymede, the name of 
the island where King John signed the 
Magna Charta. ‘““That’s where it all 
began!"’ roared the King. Everybody 
laughed; frayed tempers were forgotten. 

His humor, like the rest of his tastes, 
was of simple kind. He enjoyed 
practical jokes, such as cutting off the 
grey flannels of visitors to his boys’ 
camps to turn them into shorts. He 
liked the ancient puns and rowdy songs 
of the British music halls. “How do 
I like my tea?’ the King would ask, 
and answer himself, ‘‘In a cup! Ha-Ha!” 
He liked jazz records and got 
deal of enjoyment out of running films 
backward at Royal Lodge. On indus- 
trial tours he was always delighted 
when things wouldn’t work. “It’s 
because I’m here,” he’d say. Once he in- 
spected a “foolproof” envelope-stamp- 
ing machine. He pressed a button and 
eight envelopes promptly shot by un- 
stamped. Once at Lloyd’s he was 
shown a system guaranteed to produce 
the name of any British ship and her 
captain anywhere in the world. The 
King mentioned an obscure vessel that 
had taken him between Australia and 
New Zealand and was delighted that 
they had the captain’s name wrong. 

On these industrial visits--he made 
so many that the family nicknamed 
him the Foreman~-his sense of the 
meticulous always showed. He liked 
to see how things worked and he could 
not be dragged away from anything 
that caught his eye. On defense tours 
he made it a point to try out new 
weapons. One acquaintance noticed 
this quality under somewhat different 
circumstances during a family showing 
of Princess Elizabeth’s wedding pres- 
ents. She had been given several beds 
and the King and Queen were going 
about, bouncing up and down on them 
to make sure the springs were solid. 

No detail of dress or decoration was 
too minute to escape his inquisitive 
scrutiny. He was keen on shoes being 
shined and belts being polished and 
he was an admirer of the minutiae 
of service. He showed Field-Marshal 


a good 


Slim how to salute properly while 
carrying the baton of his rank and 
he ticked off Field-Marshal Mont- 


gomery for wearing two cap badges. 
He collected the orders of British 
chivalry and knew the full history of 
each. He had five hundred suits of 


clothes, his tweeds and kilts were 
superbly tailored and it was he who 
popularized the tartan dinner jacket 


Once he visited Stratford-on-Avon to 
watch Anthony Quayle play the title 
role in Henry VIII in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. At the reception 
afterward, while the players were being 
presented, it was noticed that the 
King’s attention was straying. Finally 
he turned to Quayle, who was still in 
costume, and said: ‘‘You know, you're 
not wearing my Garter properly.” 
Everything came to a standstill while 
the King, using the royal shank as a 
model, gave Quayle a lesson in how 
to put on the Garter. Quayle took it 
all in, made what he thought were the 


proper readjustments, and the hand- 
shaking got under way again. But the 
King never properly got back into 
the swing of things. He kept look- 


ing at Quayle’s leg and shaking his 
head. Finally he turned to the Queen, 
shrugged his shoulders and was heard 
to remark ‘The fellow 
couldn’t put it on!” 


sotto voce: 
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devoted to such outward 


A mind 


details did not have the inward ca- 
pacity for intellectual curiosity. In 
this, George VI resembled his fore- 


bears. He did not care for ancient 
music or modern painting He is 
supposed to have thrown a book at an 
aide who suggested that it would be 
a good thing if he were seen more often 
at the opera. And there was the time 
that John Piper, the contemporary 
British artist, commissioned to 
paint six Windsor C 
Anxious to get the royal reaction, Piper, 
who is known for the stormy quality 
of his work, tackled the King at a 
garden party. “‘Ah, yes,”’ the monarch 
said. “I recall the paintings. Pity you 
had such bloody awful weather.”’ 

For he was an uncomplicated King, 
devoted to uncomplicated interests 
to home movies and jazz records, color 
photography, grouse shooting 
lections of British medals. 


was 


scenes of astle 


and col- 


“Don't Bother About Me” 


his courage and 
that this shy 


tribute to 
his stubbornness then, 
and unassuming man, who with his 
nervous temperament and his tender 
physique seemed so weak, should turn 
out in the end to be so strong. All 
his life he was plagued by the frailties 
of the flesh. At Osborne, where he 
trained for the navy, the twin diseases 
of influenza and pneumonia were visited 
upon him. All through his war service 
a gastric condition haunted him and 
during one nine-month period at sea 
he was tortured by an intense pain that 
stabbed at him for hours on end. Sent 
back to shore duty for two years, he 
struggled back to sea again to take part 
in the great Battle of Jutland. ‘Then 
he was sent to hospital again and for 
the rest of his life he fought his own 
personal Jutland with himself. 

In the final months of his life he knew 
death was certain and imminent. ‘The 
hardening of the arteries that had 
caused his leg operation had not been 
checked. The cancer that had forced 
the removal of one lung had spread 
to the other. But he refused to com- 
promise with his destiny. He continued 
to go out onto the moors of Sandring- 
ham and the glens of Balmoral on the 
forays after grouse which he loved 
above all else. 

At Balmoral his head keeper James 
Gillan tried to rearrange the drives to 
make things easier for the ailing mon- 
arch. He would have none of it. He 
would insist that the party continue 
to breast the steep hills as they had 
always done, nor did he want anyone 
to wait behind for him. ‘‘No no! Go 
on- go on!” he would say testily 
“Don’t bother about me—lI'll get 
there sometime.’””’ They would go on 
ahead and wait for him on the knoll 
and look down the incline at the thin 
figure of their King slowly but surely 
struggling up the hills as he had indeed 
been doing all the days of his years 

He struggled to the end. One eve- 
ning at Sandringham he received, as 
he always did, the daily report from 
the House of Commons prepared by 
the vice-chamberlain. His careful mind 
studied it minutely, as always, and he 
found in it a figure which seemed wrong 
to him. Back to the vice-chamberlain 
went a prompt query. The vice- 
chamberlain replied that the monarch 
was right; a cipher had indeed been 
misplaced. This done, the King went 
to bed. It was his last official act 
Next morning he was dead and the 
Queen whom he had so carefully reared 
to replace him was reigning in his stead 


It is a 


END OF PART THREE 
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set behind the wheel of a new 1953 Pontiac. 
the most pleasant miles you've ever known 
are ahead. Visit your Pontiae dealer! Look 
over the five great series for 1953. and see how 
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And that, Ned, 
is all I know about it. 

Ruth and I expect to be in Toronto 
within the next few weeks and are 
looking forward to seeing you again. 


Sincerely, 
John 


184 Argyle Terrace, 
Toronto. 
Aug. 14, 1950. 


Mr. John Hayward, 
President, 

Wideworld Trading Corp., 
122 Solway Place, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear John: 

Thank you for the interesting report 
re the centaur. But I think we would 
both admit that while it makes a lovely 
after-dinner story, taken seriously it’s 
that sort of thing that leads you to the 
mental institutions 

The last time centaurs were reported 

to the best of my knowledge) was in 
the vear 736 AD in the small village of 
Brunichi, in the Roman province of 
Uteran. The report was discredited. 
Evidence produced made it clear that 
the story originated with an old man 
addicted to both alcoholic beverages 
and tall tales. Without wishing to seem 
unkind I think you might seriously 
consider bringing Sampson home for a 
year’s rest. 

My regards to you both, 

Ned. 


Leeds Hotel, 
Istanbul, Turkey 
Aug. 14, 1950 


Prof. Werner Albrucht 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Prof. Albrucht: 

A letter from John Hayward today 
explains that he mentioned the centaur 
to you, and suggests I send along pic 
tures. The pictures are not ready yet, 
but I will forward them in a few days 
You will appreciate that I have gone 
to some pains to keep the matter quiet 

mainly for Cliones’ sake. He is really 
quite a remarkable creature. I was back 
to visit him last week and discovered 
for the first time that he speaks quite 
tolerable English. Once you have con- 
quered the slightly unreal feeling he 
gives you you find him an excellent 
companion —one of the best I have met 
in these parts. 

I feel confident that I can trust your 
discretion. 

Yours truly, 
George Sampson 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto 
Aug. 21, 1950 


Mr. George Sampson, 
co Leeds Hotel, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


Dear Mr. Sampson: 

I can quite appreciate your concern 
lest news of your recent discovery leak 
out. I can assure you I will not make 
it public. 

I suggested to John Hayward that 
you take what seems a much-needed 
rest. Might I take the liberty of passing 
it along as a personal suggestion? 

Yours very sincerely, 
Werner Albrucht 


TORONTO AUG 21/50 
PAUL PAXTOS 
UNIVERSITY OF 
ATHENS GREECE 


ATHENS 
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PLEASE CHECK RUMOR CENTAUR 
REPEAT CENTAUR SEEN NEAR ARIEN 
TEMPLE RUINS REGARDS NED 


Arien, Greece 
Aug. 25, 1950 


Dear Ned: 

When I received your cable last week 
I suddenly felt as if we were right back 
to Potsby and the Minotaur rumor. | 
thought of him that day in London 
“Gentlemen who are ‘ve to say that 
such things cannot be. If you have the 
courage of your conviction then track 
it down, track it down!” So we did 
The long wild goose chase 
were pretty green, but Potsby did make 
you believe it could happen. ‘Those 
were the thoughts on my mind, that 
wild summer in 1923, as I came up 
here. | am working on the Sorenson 
Marbles... 

When I arrived in Arien | looked up 
old Alex Soriopolus, who is the author- 
ity on local antiquities, and told him | 
had heard he was keeping a centaur out 
in the old temple ruins. Ned, I wish 
He was 


I guess we 


you could have seen his face! 
very upset. 

“T would rather not talk of it,’’ he 
said. ‘I think perhaps you have been 
hearing of things that are not of our 
concern,”’ 

That's when I began to suspect there 
might be something in your rumor, fan 
tastic as it seemed. When Alex found 
the Arien Blackfigure vase he acted 
much the same way — as if we soiled the 
ancient glories when we probed too 
deep. I pressed the matter. The mafn 
trouble with Alex is that he remains as 
corruptible as ever. A little silver and 
he told me the whole story 

Cliones (that is the centaur’s name 
first appeared on the scene about three 
years ago. He refuses —1 have asked 
him several times—to tell where he 
comes from, what he is doing here, how 
old he is, anything. He avoids the vil- 
lage and the inhabitants, but maintains 
a lively contact with the world through 


Alex. He seems to have plenty of 
money, most of it in contemporary cur- 
rencies His education is amazing 


Nine languages, Ned, and he is cur 
rently learning Russian! His cellar is 
the best I have met in Greece ever, and 
his library a gold mine 

On the way up I tried to conjure up 
a picture of what such a creature might 
look like. He is magnificent. His hair 
and tail a light straw blond, with a 
tinge of pink. He has a great torso, of 
which he is rather vain, and a profile so 
classically perfect that I found it hard 
to believe it not a dream. He is charm 
ing, and playful. One of his favorite 
early morning habits is going quietly 
into town and singing love songs out 
side Alex’s window 

He has tried to swear me to secrecy 
regarding his existence but I have ex- 
plained that the news is out and it will 
probably be impossible to keep it quiet 
My suggestion would be that you get 
on a plane and get over here before the 
hordes. I have told him of you, and he 
is anxious to meet you. 

I return to Athens tomorrow and will 
expect to hear from you. 

AS ever, 
Paul. 


Department of Anthropology, 
Aug. 30. 


Dr. Gerald Green, 
President, 
University of Toronto. 


Dear Dr. Green: 

I have hesitated until now to bring 
to your attention a remarkable dis- 
covery that has been made in my field 

About three weeks ago I first re- 
ceived word of the existence of a cen 


taur in Greece. Since that time I have 
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been able to substantiate the original 
rumor through the kind office of Pro- 
fessor Paul Paxtos, a colleague at the 
University of Athens. 

While | appreciate the difficulties 
involved in my leaving at the present 


time, | would like to request a leave of 


absence for an indetinite period so that 
I may personally investigate the matter. 
Sincerely, 
Werner Albrucht. 


Aug. 31. 


My Dear Professor Albrucht: 

I find the centaur story difficult to 
credit. Indeed, | must be frank and 
tell you that I do not believe such a 
creature could possibly exist. If, how 
ever, you feel the rumor worth further 
investigation by all means pursue it. 

Foreat 4 

Sincerely, 
Gerald Green, President. 


184 Argyle Terrace 
Aug. 31, 1950. 
Dear Paul: 

As soon as I can make the necessary 
arrangements I will leave for Greece, 
to see with my own eyes what my 
reason tells me is impossible. In these 
past few days | have wondered and 
wondered whether such a thing could 
really be true, or whether in the final 
analysis it wouldn't be like most of our 
illusions so real they feel like the 
taste in your mouth when you wake up 
in the morning, the dregs of the party 
the night before. 

Potsby would be pleased. 
now he taught us well. 


I am glad 


Sincerely, 
Ned. 


Argyle. 
Thursday. 
Dear Peter: 
Events have moved so quickly that 
I have had no opportunity to write. I 
am sitting in the study wondering if I 
can reasonably ask you to cut short the 
vacation you have planned for so long 
and return here to help me with a new 
project. 1] am enclosing several letters 
which should explain it. I fly to Greece 
on Sunday. Please come if you can 
Love, 
Father. 


Arien, Greece. 
Sept. 6, 1950 
Dear Peter: 

| have met him! 

Last night, just after midnight, we 
went out to the temple, and with Pro- 
fessor Paxtos and the man Soriopolus 
I met Cliones. There is no way to 
describe my feelings — it 
had been suddenly wafted back three 
thousand years, back to a time of tra- 
ditions and the multiple realities of a 
I felt somehow that here 


was as if we 


pagan world. 
was a creature man had created him- 
self come dramatically to life for we 
who have so little faith. Even now I 
tind it hard to believe —I expect that 
when I go back he will have gone, or 
that he will never have gone, or that 
he will never have been at all. 

I find him a modern centaur 
going to say man). He knows a great 
deal about the world as it is, and we 
talked for a long time of the things 
that trouble us so much. Several times 
| had the feeling that he knew much 
more than he would speak of, that his 
experience was broader than he ever 


I was 


indicates. 

Most importantly though —-he asked 
if he might visit us. As you know I 
wanted to invite him to come back 
with me, but I hardly dared bring the 
subject up at our first meeting. We 
were talking about what people would 
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think of him, and say about him. and 
he suggested he come to Canada. Is 
there any reply yet from the Minister? 
We must make sure he gets a royal 
welcome 

Above all, be discreet. 
will break soon enough. We 
all costs avoid turning Cliones into a 


The news 
must at 


circus attraction, 
Love, 
Father. 


Argyle 
Sept. 7 
Dear Father: 

I had hoped for some word from you 
by today. There is none. I thought 
you should know however that it is not 
going to be as easy as we imagined. 

I was in Ottawa yesterday and had 
an interview with the Minister. He 
treated the whole thing as a joke, and 
almost threw me out of the office. I sent 
him the documentation today (1 stu- 
pidly left it here) and I hope that will 
do some good. 

Dr. Green phoned today and asked 
if anything had happened. I told him 
you hadn't yet sent word. Apparently 
after seeing the letters and photo- 
graphs his attitude has changed. The 
publicity department of the university 
stands ready to give you all the help 
you want when you decide to release 
the story which leads me to suspect 
they see a good thing in it after all 

It may be necessary for you to re- 
turn to work out the immigration de- 
tails .. . I will write again. 

Love, 
Peter. 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto. 
Sept. 13, 1950. 


Mr. Charles T. Biggle, 
Minister, 

Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Sir: 

I have today 
where I have personally 
existence of a centaur, named C‘iones. 
1 was disturbed on my arrival to learn 
that you have to date done nothing 
following the request of my son for 


returned from Greece 
verified the 


temporary visa papers for the admis- 
sion of Cliones to Canada 

As you know, I have undertaken to 
sponsor Cliones while he is here. 1 fail 
to understand your adamant refusal to 
take the matter seriously. I] would ask 
you to review the case at your earliest 
convenience in order that we may take 
the necessary bring 
here by the end of the month 


steps to Cliones 
Yours truly, 

Werner Albrucht, 

Professor of Anthropology. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa 
Sept. 17, 1950 


Professor Werner Albrucht, 
Department of Archaeology, 
University of Toronto, 
‘Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 

The Minister has asked me to write 
you concerning your recent request for 
the admittance of one 
“Greek citizen.” The case has been 
referred to us by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration 

Inasmuch as “‘Cliones’’ does not fit 
under any of the existing classifications 
of livestock, we regret that we are 
unable to be of assistance to you. 


Cliones, a 


Yours truly, 
George Leclerc, 
Secretary to the Minister, 
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tange has 
switches 

eless broiler 

arge warming oven 

Two utility drawers 

2-speed Minute Minder 

No wonder Findlay Ranges are 
first choice of thousands of Cana 
dian housewives. Have your 
Findlay dealer show you these 
features, or write for descriptive 
literature 
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CARLETON PLACE, ONTARIO 
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\nniversary 
\le 


An occasion for celebrating! 


Father has borne up bravely—and 
deserves his celebration with lighter, 
smoother Anniversary Ale. It's brewed 
especially for occasions like this, with 
a lightness and smoothness that will 


make tomorrow as happy as today, 


combined with all the body and 
character traditionally Labatt's*. For 
you—feeling thirsty i 


for a bottle 


enough occa 
or better still a case 
\nniversary Ale 
John Labatt Limited 


sion 


, 
ot lighter, smoother 


“The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’s 
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Oy EASY gicyu 


REPLACEMENT 


GUARANTEE 


Now Easy's famous “Whispering Power-Plant’’ 
is protected by a positive 5-Year Complete Re- 
placement Guarantee ... that’s how sure EASY 
is of the quality and dependability at the heart 
ot this sensational new EASY washer scries! Only 
EASY dares to offer this amazing guarantee of 
performance . . . only if you choose an EASY 


can you enjoy this complete confidence! 


And for the fastest, most convenient home laun- 
dry unit in Canada, choose Canada’s only two- 
tub washer, EASY’S great new “Spindry” 

the only washer at any price that can do a whok 
week's washing for an entire family — washed, 
rinsed and damp-dried —1n less than one hour. 
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EASY Automatic CLOTHES DRYER 


It's always fair weather for drying 


—_ 2m. when you dry the EASY way! No 


— more lugging heavy wet clothes, 
no more soot-specked, soaked or 
frozen laundry, no more working 
outside in cold and wet. Load the 
dryer, set the dial, and go your 
5 merry way, leaving EASY to 
damp-dry or all-dry automatically. 
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Only EASY gives you 


exclusive Spiralator 
washing action 


So efficient that it will wash a 
bigger load cleaner in less time 
. yet so gentle that it cannot 
rub, tug or strain your finest 
fabrics! Exclusive 3-Way action 
swirls comtinwous spiral current 
to flush out even deep-set dirt 
without wear! It's Canada's 
finest, fastest washing action! 


THE EASY WASHING MACHINE 
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Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa. 
Sept. ¥F 1950. 


Professor Werner Albrucht, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont 


Dear Professor Albrucht: 

Our attention has been drawn to 
recent investigations you have made 
regarding the discovery of a centaur 
in Greece 

We are also informed that you have 
made tentative plans to bring the crea 
ture to this country at an early date 
We would like to point out that certain 
complications make this a difficult plan 
as far as we are concerned. As you are 
no doubt aware, international difficul 
ties in the eastern Mediterranean area 
make it essential that no untoward 
incidents occur between ourselves and 
countries of that area which might in 
any way strain the present delicate 
relationships. The Minister has already 
discussed informally with the Greek 
Minister to Canada some of the prob- 
lems the centaur poses, and while they 
are agreed that a courtesy visit would 
be of benefit and value to both coun 
tries, further discussions must take 
place before concrete arrangements can 
be made 

Could you be in Ottawa on the 20th, 
to go into the matter more fully? 

Yours very sincerely, 
John Johns, 
Under Secretary 


Argyle 
Sept 18 
Dear Peter: 

I trust you have arrived in Arien and 
have met Cliones by now. Please con 
vey to him my very best wishes 

| am deluged by officialdom. Immi 
gration says it can do nothing. Agri 
culture hasn't the proper classification 
External Affairs are worried about the 
world situation and want to discuss the 
matter more fully (I go there the day 
after tomorrow 

Meanwhile, today, a reporter phoned 
and said he had heard about my recent 
trip to Greece and would I care to 
make a statement I told him I had 
merely gone to look at some marbles 
and described some of them to him in 
detail. He eventually rang off, and | 
think [ put him off the scent. I have 
written the shipping people and hope 
for some reply today or tomorrow 

How will Cliones react to all this? 
I am beginning to worry that we have 
made a grave error We could have 
talked quietly by the temple and that 
perhaps would have been enough 
Please write fully. 

Love, 
Father 


145 Place du Gare 
Montreal, P.Q 
Sept. 19, 1950 


Professor W. Albrucht, 
University of Toronto, 
Toront« », Ont. 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent request for passage for 
one “Cliones”’ creates a problem. 

First class is definitely out of the 
question. You must remember, sir, 
that we have many passengers to take 
care of and that we cannot subject 
them to freaks of one kind and another 
It is possible that hold space could be 
obtained for the creature, provided he 
is supplied with his own keeper, and 
properly provisioned by you. 

We will inform you further on this 
point when we have made further 
enquiries. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. Longmore, 
Star Lines. 
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HARDWARE 


— 


Solid Bronze or 


Dwnaac 
brass 
Costs Less in the End 
When 


renovate your present home insist 
bronze hard- 


you buy a new home or 


on solid brass or 
ware. You can depend on it for 
long-lasting service. For more than 
a quarter of a century Anaconda 
American Brass Limited has sup- 
plied brass and bronze to leading 
hardware manufacturers. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario, 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Sq. Bidg. 


Finst IN COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
— 





PUSH OUT 
CORNS 


FROM UNDERNEATH / 





ma 
Only BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters have 


Phenylium 


that gets under your corn and helps push it out 








Greatest corn remedy discovery in 70 
years! Tests show this new medication 
went to work 33‘; faster. Phenslinm (pro 
nounced Fen-ill-ce Rs 
gets at the base of vour 


corn and helps ease it out 
Corn or callus plasters 


BAUER & BLACK ) | 


AT ALL DRUG 
COUNTERS 





The crattsmans triend 
- too good to lend / 


y use “Eclipse 
Frames and other Tools 
Ask at your hardware store 
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Argyle, 
Sept 24 


Dear Peter: 
Things are in such Ihe 
news broke three days ago and since 
then the bedlam has been almost un 
endurable. The reporter | memtioned 
in my last letter 
apparently wasn’t 
off the scent by my marbles — for it was 


in uproar 


a John Cunningham 


the least thrown 


he who got the first “‘scoop.’ Che 
University is very upset for they 
wanted to do it properly. Since then 
I have been swamped with letters 


with telegrams, cables and people \ 


man wants to run Cliones in the King’s 
Plate And an advertising agency 
forced their way in here this morning 
and presented a plan to use him as the 
central theme for a new stunt which 
would go: ‘‘Cliones Says: ‘My Horse 


ells Me That ! Someone 
else wants him to model, and 
thinks he wonderful on the 
Stag 


A couple of hours ago the people from 
the Society for The 


Sense 
another 
would be 


e 


Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals were in They 
wanted to know what kind of accom- 
modation has been made for him, what 
he will do, who is his handler, and so 


many details They are very kind 


but they simply don’t understand 


he reporters haunt me. Down at the 
University things are in a state too. In 
an attempt to make up for lost ground 
Dr. Green got on to the CBC last 
night and gave a talk on the signifi- 
ippe 
Clhiones at this 


irance of such an 
time He 


i return to the 


cance of the 
animal as 
called him a “‘symbol of 

forging of the great 


the devel 


‘7 


humanities, 


strength of tradition with 


oped intellect of modern man 


Gower, Shultz and McBean have been 
a great help, and very understanding, 
ind fortunately my work in the Dk 
partment hasn't quite come to a stand- 
still 
You were wise to inticipate tne 
flood, and get Cliones away from Arien 
With the exception of yourself nd 
Paul Paxtos, no one, including myself 
now knows where he is hat is best 
I have written the shipping company 
ind told them we won't need the 
boat the irlines are taking care of 
us They will have ilready gotten in 
touch with vou through Paul Until 
something happens in Ottawa we can 
do nothing 1 will let you know when 
we can go ihe ad 
l am so tired ind so unsure of what 
we have done. 
Love 
| he 
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Another Canadian youngster 


who believes in 
“THE BANK AS A PARTNER 
IN MY COMMUNITY” 











{* 
Hi 


business of The Bank of 


Nova Scotia is to serve 


individual 
\ polic ‘ ol 


sympathetic, friendly help to all 


Canadians. 


who bring their problems to the 
Bank has proved, through the 





years, a potent factor in helping 





Canada to grow to its present 

proud stature, 

This friendly help is yours for 

William Keeler, the asking through your branch 
| He est Hill, Ontario 


of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Whether you want to open a Savings Account, buy Travellers’ 
Cheques, rent a Safety Deposit Box, arrange for financial 
assistance for yourself 


or your business, 














see the friendly staff of your 
neighbourhood branch of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia. \ ou ll find 


they re good people to know. 


*Extract from William Keeler’s 
prize-winning essay in nation-wide 
competition for High School 
students, sponsored by 

The Bank of Nova Scotia. 





The Bank of Nova Scotia 


© YOUR PARTNER IN HELPING CANADA GROW 
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CANADIAN 
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Department ot Anthropology, 
University of Toronto 
Sept. 25, 1950 


Hon. Mr. H. H. Warner, 
Minister, 

Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


lhe recent conversations we have 


wad and the information you gave the 
Liouse yesterday prompt me to hope 

‘ in early decision will be forth 
co a.nzs which will allow us to proceed 
Wi uur plan to bring Cliones to 
Canada. | have had word from my son 
today) saving that Cliones is very 
much disturbed at the commotion he 
has caused, particularly in this coun 
try the same letter also informs me 
that Cliones has received several invi 
tations from the Russian government 
asking him to visit them, preferably 
once 

May I expect your early reply. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Werner Albrucht 
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tk reeteu h expecteu al 
W he r f 
: tne ia tau " i r 
Roy Vie H 
we nounee ’ 
: Coroner Dr. Henri Mx 
he 
Argvle 
Oct. 24 


Dear Paul: 

For a week now I have been tryin 
to sit down and write to you, to try t 
explain what happened I can no 
for in truth I am not sure. He was wit! 
us in the suite, and then suddenly he 
was gone. It was so strange, for he had 
only a half an hour before assured m« 
and reassured me with his contiden 
and his good humor It seemed to 
Zo sO well 

| was thinking this afternoon of that 
first evening in Arien when you took 
me out to the temple and I met hin 
We talked for a long time while you 
and Soriopolus went off. It is curious 
that the conversation should remain so 
clearly in my mind 

We talked of many things, unt 
finally I felt free to question him about 
himself He would say nothing of his 
immediate background But he did 
talk of what people would think of him 
if he went out into the world 

“For you,’ he said, “I am hardly 
real. | am something someone thought 
up a long time ago that really shouldn't 
be here I am a dream that suddenly 
soliditied. Because I'm partly humar 
I will draw the interested stare 


the curiosity of those who are wholl 
human. None of the other animals w 
And if I do 


as you suggest, appear in the world 


have much to do with me 
people will be partly afraid partly 
curious, partly bored, and if | unde 
stand the twentieth century in Nort! 
America properly, they will clip bits 
off my tail, and want to touch me 

reassure themselves that their imag 


na 
tions have not run riot 

“Yet in the end I will have no mean 
ing for them I will only be a fre 
i passing diversion, and after that 
quite dull It is very hard on my 
Vanity.” 

We talked a yreatl deal that evening 
In the end, just before you returned 
we came hack to the projected 
Cliones said 

“Are you quite sure you want me 
come? Are you quite sure that if 
come I will not destroy what we | 
found so valuable here tonight t 
fusion of the real and the unreal, 
dream and the dreamer, the what w 
are, and what we think we are 


Perhaps it would be better il | didi 


come 

Paul, | don’t know I thought i 
good idea People would have loved 
him as we loved him, if only they id 
the chance But by bringing him out 


into the open we killed him. Perhay 
old Potsby was right perhaps the 
are things we think we understand 
that are far beyond us. I wonder now 
whether he would have been pleased 
with us we chased the rumor ind 


killed it 


I am so very tired... 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


fhe demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
nailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription Te 
1void disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the ‘expiration’ notice 

















IN HANDY 


TINTEX 
PACKAGES! 


Many of the rich colours used 


in royal ceremonials this year 
come in handy packages of All- 
fabric Tintex Tints and Dyes! 


See the ‘Tintex Colour Card at 
drug. department and variety 
stores. Then choose from its 
34 shades the colours you want 


for your wardrobe and house- 


hold furnishings. If you're 

dyeing tosave, Pe 
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Why some children 


are NEVER bored 


Most c dren go throug difficult” stages. b 


h KIDDICRAET ‘S b TOYS 
ra ver-d inding ha u j 
» hours « { 
Scientifically designed by Hilary Page, the eminent play 
specialist, KIDDICRAFT ‘Sensib’e’ TOYS 
provide a sequence of educational playthings keyed to 
the known requirements o; every stage of childhood 
from 3 months onwards. 
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The Long Night 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





and get my coat out of the closet” 
Arthur moved to the door like a sleep- 
walker —‘‘and Jessie, you can get the 
baby ready.” 

“Not the baby 
thin whisper 

Farrell smiled. ‘“‘Oh yes,” he said 
“l insist we take the baby 

In the hall Jessie suddenly turned 
to Farrell and said, “Just a minute 
I'll be right back.”’ Before he had time 
to object she had reached the bath- 
room door at the end of the hallway 
and opened it. 

Mrs. Lorimer, the landlady, was 
standing in the kitchen talking to 
Paul, the medical student, and the two 
girls from Nova Scotia. She waved to 
the men and said, 
while, eh? That will be a nice change.” 

“Yes, we thought we’d like a drive,” 
“Arthur is feeling 


Her voice was a 


“Going out for a 


Farrell said easily 
a bit peckish.” 

“Oh, what a shame. You don’t look 
too well at that, Mr. Connolly. I had 
an uncle that color once and ” Her 
clinical history of her uncle was broken 
off as Jessie came out of the bathroom. 
“(;ood-by now. Have a nice time.” 

“We will,”’ Farrell said The door 
closed behind them. 


T eight - forty-five Hilda Walters 
fy “Where’s Hans? His tea 
is getting cold,” 

‘Here he is,” said Mrs 
The young German immigrant came 
out of the bathroom, 
everybody looked at him 

“Please,” Hans said diffidently, ‘I 
don’t read English so good. Somebody 
is writing on the mirror, I think with 


Lorimer 


blushing as 


soap It is a joke?” 

Mrs. Lorimer shed her affability 
“Soap? On my mirror?” The others 
followed her as she stormed into the 
bathroom. 

Hilda gripped her arm. “Look what 
it says.” 

The words stumbled across the mir 
ror. “Help 
see paper in room our car JR-372 

“It was Jessie,”’ Beth said sine 


police Eric is Farrell 


was the last one in here.” 
Mrs. Lorimer frowned at the mirror 
“It’s not like Jessie to play jokes.” 
Paul burst in from the hall Here's 


the paper it was on the coffee table 


They stared at the picture ‘It’s 
him all right And to think that only 
yesterday | "Mrs. Lorimer had 
lost her audience She trailed after 


them into the hall, where Paul was at 
the phone 

They didn't believe him at first, but 
they sent two uniformed policemen to 
chec k 
picture of Eric Simmons?” 

‘“Sure?”’ Mrs. Lorimer was enjoying 


“You are quite sure this is a 


her new importance She patted a 
wave of her bleached hair into place 
“Why. I know that face as well as my 
own. And to think that all the time nid 

The plainclothesmen came then, and 


the questions began 


Farrell was lounging 


TOT SO fast.” 
1 on the back seat the gun beside 





him. ““There’s lots of time. We don't 
want to get picked up for speeding.” 

Careful not to disturb the baby 
sleeping on her lap Jessie turned her 
head to look at Farrell ‘You know 


my mother baby-sits for us on Satur 


; 
day mornings while we go shopping 
She'll get there at eight tomorrow and 


1 few minutes later the police will be 


looking for this car. They'll never let 
us across.”’ She seemed to consider for 
a moment and then said, “Look, if 


you'll promise to drop us off in Detroit 
I'll phone my mother tonight and tell 








At Jasper Park Lodge you'll enjoy a 


full vacation .. . golfing, riding, fishing, 


ool PEEVES 


motoring or just relaxing. It’s a rustic 
Alpine village of log bungalows, flowers, 


velvet lawns. You'll delight in gay social 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


life in the new and spacious central 
building of Jasper Park Lodge. When 





you see Maligne Lake (above) you'll 


agree with world travellers that nowhere 
SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


sex your Comodo. 
and) see it by 


Canadian National 


East or West, go by the Continental 
Limited. You'll travel in pleasant lux 


else does nature display more breathtak- 
ing beauty. 


urious sleepers offering berths, bed 
rooms, roomettes; lounge cars, bright 


If your travel plans include 
Fastern Canada visit lovely 
Pictou Lodge at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia enjov salt water 


and airy coaches; and enjoy excellent 
meals in dining cars. The Continental 
Limited Montreal 
Toronto, Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon 


serves Ottawa, 


swimming, lazy hours on sandy 
beaches, summer sports 

Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. Full 
details from any National 
“We'll tell you where and take 
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“Double his birth-weight. ia 
thanks to Heinz” 
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It’s a sunny dav when the 
scales register that vour chubby 
and cherubic little one has 
doubled his birth-weight. And 
that dav can come so quickly, 
thanks to Heinz. From the 
moment they start on any one 
of the four Heinz Pre-Cooked 
Cereals, babies get extra 
nourtshment combined with 
added tron and vitamins. PHeinz 
Strained Baby Foods and Heiz 
Junior Foods continue to 
supply them with an abundance 
of the nutrients their growing 
bodies need. Every single one 
of the wide variety of Heinz 
Baby Foods is easily digestible 
with a delicious, natural tlavout 
that babies love. Feed your 
baby Heinz Baby Foods 


from the beginning, 


a 


P 7, e ie on hk “¢g yee \ FOORS | 
CANADA'S BEST-SELLING BABY FOODS ARE HEINZ 





Say oodbye to humdrum meals! Turn one 
i tender-rich sweet dough into these three vummy 
dessert treats! It takes no time at all with amazing 





Prepare 

1Y% cups bleached or sultane raisins, 

wathed and dried 

Ve cup finely-cut candied citron 

Ya cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 

2 cups milk 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into o small bow! 

Va cup lukewarm water 

2% gr lated sugar 








and stir until sugor is dissolved. 
Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann's Fest Rising 
Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Sift together three times 
4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 te@spoons ground cinnamon 
Ya teasp grated nutmeg 
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Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast! This 
lively, zesty yeast acts fast 
very time. /f you hake at home, buy 
sever il pac k iges now 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION! 





3 Dessert Treats Sg ” 
fon One Basic |. :% 
| Dough! 





It’s easy with 
wonderful active dry yeast ! ¢j 


gives you pertect 


' 


BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 


Ya teaspoon ground cloves 

Va teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bow! 

Ya cup butter or margarine 

% cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradvolly beat in 

1 well-beaten egg : 
Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. Knead 
Mix in prepored fruits and nuts. 
Work in . loaf 


3Ya cups (about) once-sifted bread flour pan about 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead oo 


dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Ploce in 
a@ greased bowl and grease fop of dough. 


Cover and set dough in a warm place, free wit! ian butte 4 nd 


from drought, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured boord and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 


portions and finish as follows: orang ms 


2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 


to let Mrs. Lorimer know we've 
gone to Windsor for the week end.” 
Farrell looked at her steadily. ‘All 
right,”’ he said at last, “‘but tell her 
Montreal Arthur, take the cut-off 
into Hamilton and look for a pay 
phone.”’ He smiled as he added, “‘I’ll 
he right outside the booth and we'll 
leave the door open sa 


He WAS a very quiet tenant . . . no 
trouble at all We often teased 
him about his beard, but he told us he 
was a writer and showed us articles 
he’d had published under different 
names, so it seemed quite natural.” 
The phone rang and Mrs. Lorimer 
interrupted her monologue. ‘Hello? 
Yes . Oh—just a minute.” She 
covered the mouthpiece with her hand 
and looked around wildly “It’s Mrs. 
Connolly’s mother. She’s just had a 
phone call from her.” 

The man in grey jumped up from 
the chair. ‘Ask her all about the phone 
call and repeat it slowly.” 

“Hello, Mrs Archer What did 
Jessie say? They're going to Mont- 
real for the week end. Anything else? 

She said she’d be sure to look up 
Auntie Flo there Well, that’s 
strange. Just a moment.”’ She covered 
the mouthpiece again. “‘She’s worried 
because Jessie said she’d look up Auntie 
Flo in Montreal and Flo actually lives 
in Windsor. What shall I say to her’ 

“Tell her that you’re sure every 
thing’s all right It must be a mis 
understanding of some kind.”’ 


That was at nine-thirty p.m. At nine 
forty-five the man in grey, whose name 
was Creighton, was back at _ head- 
quarters studying a map and briefing 
the special squad which had_ been 
assigned to the Farrell case’ three 
months before. “If they’re following 
No. 2 highway they should be about 


1. Chop Suey Loaf 1 cup lightly-packed 


p well-drained — | 
if ll-drained 1 


eup | 


here by now.”’ He marked a red cross 
on the map. ‘‘We’ll take the plane to 
this spot’’—he made another cross 
“and then go back along the highway 
by car to intercept them about here 


He turned his back on the map. “You 
know the problem. Farrell is a criminal 
psychopath who kills without) com 


punction and, ‘f he once suspects t! 


we have been tipped off, you know 
what he will do. Somewhere betwe 
here and Windsor we've got to cl 
him up, but without endangering tl} 
lives of the Connollys.”” He studied the 
grave faces of the four men and then 
suddenly, grinned at them and tossed 
the red pencil on the table. “Okay 
Lecture’s over. We'll go out to the air 
They'll call us the 
moment the car is spotted.” 


port and wait 


TTHA'L’S the matter, Arthur? Cat 
.\ got your tongue?” 

Arthur cleared his throat noisily 
“No, no. Just don’t feel like talking.”’ 

Farrell and Jessie had been at it ever 
since they left Hamilton 
friendly talk about places they’d been 
and books and shows and people. It 
didn’t seem real to Arthur. He could 
see the patch of light rushing over the 


casual, 


road to the inevitable ending some 
where in Michigan a twisted corpse 
lying in a ditch 
could see it clearly. And yet the vision 
filled him with numbness rather than 


His own Corpse he 


horror. There was nothing he could do 
about it, nothing except wait and hope 
that soon he would wake up rhe 
nightmarish conversation went on 

“Baby still asleep?” 

“Yes, but hell want his bottle soon 
Do you think we could stop some 
where?” 


“Oh, sure There’s lots of time 


We'll see if we can find a café open in 
Brantford.” 
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YREIGHTON chewed on a match 
pene looked balefully at the moon 
He bit a small piece off the matchstick 
and spat it out. Directly across the 
road loomed the huge bulk that was 
MacDonald, leaning on a fence post 
with his face turned to the sky As 
Creighton over at him he 
shifted his position and called, “If 
we'd come out here to neck it would 
be a nice sight.” 

*“Yeah.”’ Creighton was not amused 
He looked down the hill, noting with 
relief that Kelly and Muller were form- 
less shadows as they squatted at their 
posts fifty yards away, one on each side 
of the road. Somewhere beyond them 
Pete Slemco would be crouching in the 
ditch, a large packet of flat-headed nails 
in his hand. 

The road swept down to the bottom 
of the hill and then climbed sharply 
again. Creighton followed it with his 
eyes to a point just below the second 
peak. There Jenkins the local man 
who had met their plane ten miles away 
and driven them to this spot- would 
be waiting. As soon as the car passed 
him he was to signal with one brief 
flash. Creighton hoped he was reliable. 
He bit another small piece from the 
matchstick and chewed on it morosely. 

Headlights broke over the crest of 
the second hill. Creighton fixed his 
gaze below and to the left of the on- 
coming lights and held it there long 
after they had flashed past the point he 
was watching. There was no signal. 
Cursing, he stretched out full-length 
behind the fence He was scarcely 
conscious of the car as it roared up the 
hill toward him and past. Head thrust 
out from behind a fence post, face 
shielded by his hat, he was watching 
the other hill with tense concentration. 

There were three more false alarms 
before the signal lamp blinked its warn- 
ing. A brief flash— and Creighton was 
on his feet yelling, “‘Here it comes. Get 
ready!’’ He heard Kelly repeating the 
cry and then, faintly, Slemco’s answer- 
ing “Okay.” 

He flattened himself on the ground 
again. The headlights were halfway 
down the hill. Just before they reached 
the bottom of the hollow Slemco would 
sprinkle the nails on the road. Creigh- 
ton hoped it would work. 

“Hell!” Another car had swept over 
the crest and was rushing down the hill. 
As Creighton watched, it began to gain 
on the other. The first headlights were 
climbing the hill toward him now. He 
released the safety catch on his gun 
and waited. Suddenly he heard the 
blaring of a horn and the second car 
swept into view on the wrong side of 
the road. “Get back, damn it!” 
Creighton hollered. Unheeding, the 
car cut in front of the other and rushed 
up the hill. There was a loud bang, 
the car slewed crazily and ground to a 


glanced 


stop with its right wheels on the rim of 


the ditch As the other car veered 
around it Creighton glimpsed a bearded 
face at the rear window. Then it sped 
over the top of the hill 

Creighton got to his feet, brushed 
the dirt and dried stalks of grass from 
his coat and climbed over the fence 
MacDonald joined him on the road and 
the others walked up the hill to meet 
them “Nice work,’ Creighton told 
Slemco, ‘“‘but we got the wrong car 
As soon as Jenkins picks us up we'll 
follow them and grab Farrell the first 
chance we get.”’ 


TWVHE BABY began to cry fretfully 
T sone, dandled him on her knee 
until the crying turned to a toneless 
mumble 

“This is Brantford.”’ Farrell dropped 
his cigarette on the floor and crushed it 
with his foot “Watch for a café 
Arthur. We've got to feed this infant 
of yours.”’ 

“Bye baby bunting,” 
They must know about it by now. And 
yet Mrs. Lorimer might have washed 
off the mirror without reading it. And 
her mother was perennially confused, 
the type of woman who never gets 
She would have to 
try again, that was all. Her stomach 
tightened at the thought. ‘“‘Wrap the 
haby bunting in,” she sang. 

The car stopped. Farrell put the 
gun in his pocket and held out his arms. 
“T’ll take Arthur Junior,” he said 

Jessie forced herself to smile as she 
handed the baby into the back seat 
“Watch out he doesn’t wet on you.” 

They crossed the street to the café 
and Jessie led the way to the last 
booth. 

“Just a minute. Let me in first.” 
Farrell slipped into the seat next the 
him. 


Jessie sang 


messages straight. 


wall and Jessie moved in beside 
Arthur sat opposite, his face a muddy 
grey. As Jessie rummaged in the plas- 
tic bag for the baby’s bottle, the wait- 
ress sauntered over and pulled a pad 
from her pocket. 


E CAREFUL not to attract atten- 
tion,”’ Creighton said. ‘‘Remember 
that you're just a couple of business- 


through Brantford on 
You've got some 


men passing 
your way to Detroit 
time to kill so you can dawdle over 
your coffee and maybe play a tune on 
the juke-box.”’ Muller and MacDonald 
nodded. 

“What do we do if he’s still holding 
the baby?’’ MacDonald asked. 

“Nothing,” Creighton said. “Don’t 
take any chances with any of the 
Connollys But if he leaves himself 
open for five seconds, | want you to 
take him.” 

“Okay,” 


started.”’ 


Muller said “Let's get 


THXHE BABY was draining the bottle 
in great gulps. Jessie tipped him 


over her shoulder and held him there 
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REFRIGERATOR bowls that keep moist foods fresh and 
canisters that keep dry foods free-flowing are just two 
of the many serviceable items now made from poly thene. 
You'll find flexible ice cube trays that “pop” the 
cubes out... re-usable bags which keep fruits and 
vegetables crisp and fresh... unbreakable tumblers... 
handy “squeeze” bottles... all made of pols thene. 


How to recognize your best buy in plastics— 


Polythene has a satin-smooth finish with a pleasant 
“warm” feel. It is not slippery. Articles made from 
polythene are flexible, light, colorful and practically 
indestructible. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Polythene Division + Montreal 


SUPPLIERS OF PLASTIC RAW MATERIALS 


Plastics 


53-15 
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found a B.V.D. Nylon Tricot 






re outwears about three ordinary 

mts over a year and saves the 

ndry bills on them, too, because 

i just rinsest out in the bathroom 

. And women ire boosters for B.V.D 
because a Nylon Tricot never, 


never needs ironing. Imagine a 


shirt of such quality ippearance 


| and convenience being such a‘‘buy’’! 


nylon tricot shirts 


e Fused collar and cuffs stay crisp 


e Beaunit Mills “stabilized stitch” 


tricot Areathes tor comfortable 








year-round wear 





} ' | } 
e ln blue in, grey and white at 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY LIMITED most fine stores 


THE FIRST NYLON SHIRTS THAT PLEASE EVERYONE 








VELVET 


CANADIAN 
RYE WHISKY 


the 
world agrees on 


“GILBEY’'S 


please |” 


OVERSEAS SERVICE: § I h W f 
” r é , Gir Y Rey s } , B 
R [ A i Cy y I p () 
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Department of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto. 
Sept. 25, 1950 


Hon. Mr. H. H. Warner, 
Minister, 

Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Warner 

lhe recent conversations we have 
had and the information you gave the 
jiouse yesterday prompt me to hope 
its an early decision will be forth- 
co ans which will allow us to proceed 
wi uur plan to bring Cliones to 
Canada. | have had word from my son 
today) saying that Cliones is very 
much disturbed at the commotion he 
has caused, particularly in this coun 
try he same letter also informs me 
that Cliones has received several invi 
tations from the Russian government 
asking him to visit them, preferably at 
once 


May I expect your early reply. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Werner Albrucht 


ITTAWA SEP 
PROF WERNER ALBRUCH1 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
PAPERS DISPATCHED BY COURIER 
rHIS MORNING TO CANADIAN EM 
BASSY ATHENS ALLOWING 
IONES, GREEK CITIZEN, TEMPOR 
tY ASYLUM IN CANADA STOP IN 
I 


D ERENCE TO IMMIGRATION RE¢ 
{ ATIONS CLIONES MUST HAV! 
VACCINATION SMALLPOX BEFORI 
ADMIT } 


rANCE AT GANDER STOP MA 
WE ASSURE YOU OF OUR CONTIN 
UED CO-OPERATION H WARNER 
MINISTER DEPARTMENT OF EXTER 
NAL AFFAIRS 


FROM THE MONTREAL 
HERALD, OCT. 16, 1950: 
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Argy le 
Oct 24 
Dear Paul: 

For a week now I have been tryin 
to sit down and write to you, to try t 
explain what happened I can not 
for in truth I am not sure. He was wit! 
us in the suite, and then suddenly he 
was gone. It was so strange, for he had 
only a half an hour before assured m« 
and reassured me with his confidence 
and his good humor .. . It seemed t¢ 


ZO SO well 

| was thinking this afternoon of that 
first evening in Arien when you took 
me out to the temple and I met hin 
We talked for a long time while you 
and Soriopolus went off. It is curious 
that the conversation should remain so 
clearly in my mind. 

We talked of many things, until 
finally I felt free to question him about 
himself. He would say nothing of his 
immediate background But he did 
talk of what people would think of him 
if he went out into the world 

“For you,” he said, “‘] am hardly 
real. | am something someone thought 
up a long time ago that really shouldn't 
I am a dream that suddenly 

Because I’m partly human 


be here 
soliditied 
1 will draw the interested stares and 
the curiosity of those who are wholly 
human. None of the other animals will 
have much to do with me. And if | do 
as you suggest, appear in the world 
people will be partly afraid, partly 
curious, partly bored, and if | unde 
stand the twentieth century in Nort! 
America properly, they will clip bits 
off my tail, and want to touch me to 
reassure themselves that their imagina 
tions have not run riot 

“Yet in the end | will have no mean 
ing for them I will only be a freak 
a passing diversion, and after that 
quite duil It is very hard on my 
vanity.”’ 

We talked a great deal that evening 
In the end, just before you returned 
we came back to the projected vi 
Cliones said: 

“Are you quite sure you want m« 
come? Are you quite sure that if | 
come I will not destroy what we hav« 
found so valuable here tonight, the 
fusion of the real and the unreal, the 
dream and the dreamer, the what we 
are, and what we think we are 
Perhaps it would be better if I didn’t 
come 

Paul, | don’t know l though 
People would have 


it 


if 
] j 
ioved 


good idea 
him as we loved him, if only they had 
the chance. But by bringing him out 
into the open we killed him. Perhap 
old Potsby was right pe rhaps there 
are things we think we understand 
that are far beyond us. 1 wonder now 
whether he would have been pleased 
with us we chased the rumor ind 
killed it 
I am so very tired... 
As eve 
Ned * 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
n ailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice 
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IN HANDY 


TINTEX 
PACKAGES! 


Many of the rich colours used 


in royal ceremonials this year 
come in handy packages of All- 
fabric Tintex ‘Tints and Dyes! 
See the Tintex Colour Card at 
drug, department and variety 
stores. Then choose from its 
34 shades the colours you want 
for your wardrobe and house- 
hold furnishings. If you're 
dyeing tosave, 
you Il save more Sa —~ 
with All-fabrie } Tintex, 


lintex! A 


AL fabric 
T/N7EX Th 


World's largest selling Tints and Dyes 











Why some children 


are NEVER bored 


Most children go through “difficult” stages, but before 

you diagnose a series of misdemean as iin, down- 

right naughtiness, be sure child is not just bored 

ind vou vourself part to blar The child who 

ip with KIDDICRAFT ‘Sensib TOYS is 

rar over-demanding 4 happily engrossed 
for hours on end 


Scientifically designed by Hilary Page, the eminent play 
specialist, KIDDICRAFT ‘Sensib'e’ TOYS 
provide a sequence of educational playthings keyed to 
the known requirements oj every stage of childhood 
from 3 months onwards. 
K.285 BILLIE AND HIS SEVEN BARRELS 





As illustrated) Age Group 2' to 6 years 
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Kiddicraft ‘Sensible’ Toys can be found at 
the leading stores, toy shops and baby 
shops throughout Canada 
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and get my coat out of the closet” 
Arthur moved to the door like a sleep 
walker -‘‘and Jessie, you can get the 
baby ready.”’ 

“Not the baby.’ 
thin whisper. 

Farrell smiled. ‘“‘Oh yes,” he said 
‘“*l insist we take the baby 

In the hall Jessie suddenly turned 
to Farrell and said, “Just a minute 
I'll be right back.’ Before he had time 
to object she had reached the bath- 
room door at the end of the hallway 
and opened it. 

Mrs. Lorimer, the landlady, was 
standing in the kitchen talking to 
Paul, the medical student, and the two 
girls from Nova Scotia. She waved to 
the men and said, “Going out for a 
while, eh? That will be a nice change.”’ 

“Yes, we thought we'd like a drive,” 
Farrell said easily. ‘‘Arthur is feeling 
a bit peckish.”’ 

“Oh, what a shame. You don’t look 
too well at that, Mr. Connolly. I had 
an uncle that color once and " Her 


Her voice was a 


clinical history of her uncle was broken 

off as Jessie came out of the bathroom 

“Good-by now. Have a nice time 
‘We will,”” Farrell said. The door 


closed behind them. 


asked, ‘“‘Where’s Hans? His tea 
is getting cold.” 

‘Here he is,’ said Mrs 
The young German immigrant came 
out of the bathroom, 
everybody looked at him 
Hans said diffidently, “I 
Somebody 


{' eight - forty-five Hilda Walters 


Lorimer 
blushing as 


**Please,”’ 
don’t read English so good 
is writing on the mirror, I think with 
soap. It is a joke?” 

Mrs. Lorimer shed her affability 
“Soap? On my mirror? 
followed her as she stormed into the 
bathroom. 

Hilda gripped her arm. ‘Look what 
it says.”” 

The words stumbled across the mir 
ror. ‘Help 
see paper in room our car JR-372 

“It was Jessie,”” Beth said She 


The others 


police Eric is Farrell 


was the last one in here.” 
Mrs. Lorimer frowned at the mirror 
“It’s not like Jessie to play jokes.” 
Paul burst in from the hall. ‘‘Here’s 
the paper it was on the coffee table.” 


They stared at the picture. ‘It’s 
him all right. And to think that only 
yesterday | "Mrs. Lorimer had 
lost her audience She trailed after 


them into the hall, where Paul was at 
the phone 

They didn’t believe him at first, but 
they sent two uniformed policemen to 
chec k 
picture of Eric Simmons?” 

‘“Sure?’’ Mrs. Lorimer was enjoying 
her new importance She patted a 
wave of her bleached hair into place 
“Why, I know that face as well as my 
own. And to think that all the time 

The plainclothesmen came then, and 


“You are quite sure this is a 


the questions began 


TOT SO fast.”” Farrell was lounging 
N°. the back seat, the gun beside 
him. ‘““There’s lots of time. We don’t 
want to get picked up for speeding.” 

Careful not to disturb the baby 
sleeping on her lap, Jessie turned her 
head to look at Farrell. ‘“‘You know 
my mother baby-sits for us on Satur 
day mornings while we go shopping 
She'll get there at eight tomorrow and 
a few minutes later the police will be 
looking for this car. They'll never let 
us across.”’ She seemed to consider for 
a moment and then said, “Look, if 
you'll promise to drop us off in Detroit 
Ill phone my mother tonight and tell 


ts; Tess 





At Jasper Park Lodge you'll enjoy a 
me od ty 

full vacation... golfing, riding, fishing, 

motoring or just relaxing. It’s a rustic 


Alpine village of log bungalows, flowers, 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


velvet lawns. You'll delight in gay socia! 
life in the new and spacious central 
building of Jasper Park Lodge. When 





you see Maligne Lake (above) you'll 


agree with world travellers that nowhere 
SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


sex your Comodo. 
Qe and see it by 
w (Canadian National 


East or West, go by the Continental 


else does nature display more breathtak- 
ing beauty. 











Limited. You'll travel in pleasant lux 
urious sleepers offering berths, bed 
rooms, roomettes; lounge cars, bright 
If your travel plans include , 
Eastern Canada visit lovely 
Pictou Lodge at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia enjoy salt water 
swimming, lazy hours on sandy 


and airy coaches; and enjoy excellent 
meals in dining cars. The Continental! 
Limited Montreal, Ottawa 
Toronto, Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskat 


serves 


beaches, summer sports. 


Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver ill 
National 


| take 


details from any Canadian 
office. “We'll tell you where 


you there’”’, 
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to let Mrs. Lorimer know we've 


“Double his birth-weight... gone to, Windsor for the week end.” 


right,”’ he said at last, “‘but tell her 


7 9 Montreal Arthur, take the cut-off 
rq r 3 
than ks to Heinz into Hamilton and look for a= pay 
phone.”” He smiled as he added, “I'll 
be right outside the booth and we'll 
leave the door open . 


Its a sunny dav when the 

scales re rister that vour chubby { I. WAS a very quiet tenant no 
and cherubie little one has trouble at all We often teased 
doubled his birth-weteht. And him about his beard, but he told us he 


was a writer and showed us articles 
he’d had published under different 
j names, so it seemed quite natural.” 
moment thev start on anv one The phone rang and Mrs. Lorimer 


that dav can come so quickly, 


thanks to Heinz. From the 


of the four Heinz Pre-Cooked interrupted her monologue ‘Hello? 
Cereals, babies get extra Yes . Oh—just a minute.’ She 
covered the mouthpiece with her hand 


nourishment combined with 
and looked around wildly. “It’s Mrs. 


added tron and vitamins. Heinz Connolly’s mother. She’s just had a 
Strained Baby Foods and Heinz phone call from her.” 
Junior Foods continue to The man in grey jumped up from 
the chair. ‘Ask her all about the phone 
ol the nutrients their growine call and noe = slowly , 

2 ad “Hello Mrs Arche What did 


boctes need Every single Conic 


supply them with an abundance 


Jessie say? They re going to Mont- 
real for the week end. Anything else? 
She said she’d be sure to look up 


Auntie Flo there Well that’s 


strange. Just a moment.’’ She covered 


of the wide variety of Heinz 


Baby Foods is easily digestible 
with a delicious, natural flavour 


that babies love. Feed your the mouthpiece again. “‘She’s worried 
baby He 11Z Baby I oods because Jessie said she'd look up Auntie 
Flo in Montreal and Flo actually lives 
in Windsor. What shall I say to her?” 


“Tell her that you're sure every 


from the begining. 





thing’s all right It must be a mis 
understanding of some kind.” 

That was at nine-thirty p.m. At nine 
forty-five the man in grey, whose name 
was Creighton, was back at head 
quarters studying a map and briefing 
the special squad which had_ been 
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here by now.’” He marked a red cross 
on the map. ‘‘We’ll take the plane to 
this spot’’—he made another cross 
“and then go back along the highway 
by car to intercept them about here 
He turned his back on the map. ‘‘You 
know the problem. Farrell is a criminal 
psychopath who kills without 
punction and, ‘f he once suspect 

we have been tipped off, you knov 
what he will do. Somewhere bet. 
here and Windsor we've got to cl 
him up, but without endangerin 
lives of the Connollys.”’ He studied the 
grave faces of the four men and then 
suddenly, grinned at them and tossed 


the red pencil on the table. “Okay 
Lecture’s over. We'll go out to the air 
port and wait They'll call us the 


moment the car is spotted és 


TTHA'T’S the matter, Arthur? Cat 
\W got your tongue?” 

Arthur cleared his throat noisily 
‘“No, no. Just — don’t feel like talking.” 

Farrell and Jessie had been at it ever 
since they left Hamilton casual 
friendly talk about places they’d been 
and books and shows and people It 
didn’t seem real to Arthur. He could 
see the patch of light rushing over the 
road to the inevitable ending some 
where in Michigan a twisted corpse 
lying in a ditch. His own corpse — he 
could see it clearly And yet the vision 
filled him with numbness rather than 
horror. ‘here was nothing he could d: 
about it, nothing except wait and hope 
that soon he would wake up The 
nightmarish conversation went on 

“Baby still asleep?” 

“Yes, but he'll want his bottle soon 
Do you think we could stop some 
where?” 

“Oh, sure There’s lots of time 
We'll see if we can find a cafe open in 
Brantford.” 
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Pree ponchtr ye chewed on a match 
aand looked balefully at the moon 
He bit a small piece off the matchstick 
and spat it out. Directly across the 
road loomed the huge bulk that was 
MacDonald, leaning on a fence post 
with his face turned to the sky As 
Creighton glanced over at him he 
shifted his called, “If 
we'd come out here to neck it would 
be a nice sight.” 

“Yeah.” 
He looked down the hill, noting with 
relief that Kelly and Muller were form 
less shadows as they squatted at their 
posts fifty yards away, one on each side 
of the road. Somewhere beyond them 
Pete Slemco would be crouching in the 
ditch, a large packet of flat-headed nails 
in his hand. 

The road swept down to the bottom 
of the hill and then climbed sharply 
again. Creighton followed it with his 
eyes to a point just below the second 
peak. There Jenkins the local man 
who had met their plane ten miles away 
would 


position and 


Creighton was not amused 


and driven them to this spot 
be waiting As soon as the car passed 
him he was to signal with one brief 
flash 
He bit another small piece from the 
matchstick and chewed on it morosely. 

Headlights broke over the crest of 
the second hill Creighton fixed his 
gaze below and to the left of the on- 
coming lights and held it there long 
after they had flashed past the point he 
There was no signal. 
Cursing, he stretched out full-length 
behind the fence He was scarcely 
conscious of the car as it roared up the 
hill toward him and past. Head thrust 
fence post, face 


Creighton hoped he was reliable 


was watching 


out from behind a 
shielded by his hat, he 
the other hill with tense concentration. 

There were three more false alarms 
before the signal lamp blinked its warn- 
ing. A brief flash and Creighton was 
on his feet yelling, “‘Here it comes. Get 
ready!’’ He heard Kelly repeating the 
ery and then, faintly, Slemco’s answer- 
ing “Okay.” 

He flattened himself on the ground 
The headlights were halfway 
Just before they reached 


was wate hing 


again. 
down the hill 
the bottom of the hollow Slemco would 
sprinkle the nails on the road. Creigh- 
ton hoped it would work. 

“Hell!” Another car had swept over 
the crest and was rushing down the hill 
As Creighton watched, it began to gain 
on the other. The first headlights were 
climbing the hill toward him now. He 
released the safety catch on his gun 
and waited Suddenly he heard the 
blaring of a horn and the second car 
swept into view on the wrong side of 
the road “Get back, damn it!” 
Creighton hollered. Unheeding, the 
car cut in front of the other and rushed 
up the hill 
the car slewed crazily and ground to a 
stop with its right wheels on the rim of 


There was a loud bang, 


the ditch As the other car veered 
around it Creighton glimpsed a bearde« 
face at the rear window. Then it sped 
over the top of the hill 
Creighton got to his feet 
the dirt and dried stalks of grass from 
fence 


brushed 


his coat and climbed over the 
MacDonald joined him on the road and 
the others walked up the hill to meet 
them “Nice work,’ Creighton told 
Slemco, “but we got the wrong car 
As soon as Jenkins picks us up we'll 
follow them and grab Farrell the first 


chance we get. 


Jessie dandled him on her knee 
until the crying turned to a toneless 
mumble. 

“This is Brantford.”’ Farrell dropped 
his cigarette on the floor and crushed it 
with his foot “Watch for a café 
Arthur. We've got to feed this infant 
of yours.”’ 

“Kye baby bunting,” 
They must know about it by now. And 
yet Mrs. Lorimer might have washed 
off the mirror without reading it. And 
her mother was perennially confused, 


yews BABY began to cry fretfully 


Jessie Sang 


the type of woman who never gets 
She would have to 
Her stomach 


“Wrap the 


messages straight 
try again, that was all 
tightened at the thought 
haby bunting in,” she sang 

The car stopped Farrell put the 
gun in his pocket and held out his arms 
“I'll take Arthur Junior,”’ he said 

Jessie forced herself to smile as she 
handed the baby into the back seat 
“Watch out he doesn’t wet on you.” 

They crossed the street to the café 
and Jessie led the way to the last 
hooth. 

“Just a minute. Let me in first.” 
Farrell slipped into the seat next the 
wall and Jessie moved in beside him. 
Arthur sat opposite, his face a muddy 
grey. As Jessie rummaged in the plas- 
tic bag for the baby’s bottle, the wait- 
ress sauntered over and pulled a pad 
from her pocket. 


EK CAREFUL not to attract atten- 
tion,”’ Creighton said. ‘‘Remember 
that you’re just a couple of business- 


through Brantford on 
You've got some 


men passing 
your way to Detroit 
time to kill so you can dawdle over 
your coffee and maybe play a tune on 
the juke-box.”” Muller and MacDonald 
nodded. 

“What do we do if he’s still holding 
the baby?” MacDonald asked 

“Nothing,” Creighton said. “Don’t 
take any with any of the 
Connollys But if he leaves himself 


( hance Ch 


open for five seconds, | want you to 

take him.” 
“Okay,” 

started.” 


“Let's get 


Muller said 


PWYHE BABY was draining the bottle 
in great gulps. Jessie tipped him 


over her shoulder and held him there 
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REFRIGERATOR bowls that keep moist foods fresh and 
canisters that heep dry foods free-flowing are just two 
of the many serviceable items now made from poly thene, 

Youll find flexible ice cube trays that “pop” the 
cubes out...re-usable bags which keep fruits and 
vegetables crisp and fresh... unbreakable tumblers... 
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until he belched. He returned 
bottle with 
watched him 


“Greedy little 


renewed vigor Farrell 
‘ uriously, commenting, 


beggar 


The door opened and Jessie’s heart 
leaped, then stilled again as two men 
mounted stools at the counter. She 


smiled at Farrell ‘It’s long past his 
feeding time You'd be hungry too if 
you missed your dinner 


The baby was sucking noisily on air 
laid him on the bench 
his diapers and again wrapped him in 
the cocoon of blankets 


‘Til hold hin fk 


Jessie changed 


arrell said 


“Okay I'm going in there.’ She 
gestured to the door marked LADIES 
which was directly behind the booth 


With the door bolted behind her she 
took a notebook and pencil from her 
purse. She flicked over the pages until 
she came to an printed 
HELP 
scribbled a messa ye 
ripped the page from the book and 
stuffed it in her coat pocket. Her hand 
was on the bolt when she remembered 
to reach over and flush the toilet 
“Ready?” Farrell asked 
‘Just about.’ She sat 
enough to drain the last quarter-cup of 
coffee and unobtrusively dropped a 
glov e on the floor. One of the men who 
had come in after them was standing 
by the Wurlitzer, fingering a nickel and 
looking at the selec tions They brushed 
him as they waiked to the door 
Arthur paid the bill with the 


empty one 


in big letters across the top and 


below Phen she 


down long 


past 
motions 


of an automaton. He was opening the 
door when Jessie cried out, ‘Wait 

I’ve lost a glove.’’ She moved qui kly 
to the booth and bent to look beneath 


the table. “Here it is,’ she called. She 
squatted down and reached for the 
with her left hand, with her 
slid the note onto the table 


glove while 


right she 


\ ULLER finally shoved his nickel 
LV fin the Wurlitzer and paused at the 
booth to palm the note. He walked 
back and sat down beside MacDonald 
**No chance,” he said quietly. **He 
holding the kid all the time. She left a 
note.”’ 

MacDonald bit into a 
“Keep it in your hand. The ca 
there.”’ 

“T’ll pay the check.’’ Muller 
a dollar onto the cashier’s counter and 
thoughtfully picked his 
waited for the change 
ner of his eye he watched the car pulling 
out. He nodded at MacDonald. They 
ambled and then ran 
along the sidewalk to Jenkins’ car 


was 
doughnut 
r’s still 
tossed 
teeth as he 


From the cor 


across the street 


message by the 
‘Nothing new,” 


Creighton read the 
light of the dashboard 
“except that she’s going to try 
London and 


he said, 
to get him to Stop again at 


Chatham. We'll see what we can do 
London 7 
Six miles out of Brantford Jenkins 


avoid a huge transport 
skidded on a soft 
lure hed, toppled 
in the ditch 
tarm- 
Jen- 


swerved to 
truck, the wheels 
shoulder and the car 
over and landed on its side 
Kelly sprinted to the ne 
house, but it 
kins was taken away 
with a broken wrist 
ribs and the others took up the 
1 provincial police car. ‘“For- 


-arest 

before 
ambulance 
Crac ke d 


pursuit 


an hour 
in the 
and three 


was 


again in 
get about the other places,”’ Creighton 
“Get to Windsor as fast 


said as you 


can.” 


i ONDON was ten miles behind them 
awhen Jessie noticed that Farrell was 
growing sleepy. He had said nothing 
for the past quarter hour and when she 
looked at him he back 
against the and yawning, with his 
eyes screwed shut. She quickly turned 
her head. “I'll wait ten minutes,”’ she 
told herself, pulling back her coat sleeve 
to look at her watch 

She forced herself to keep her eyes 


was leaning 


seat 


MA 





t leaped up at 
Periodically 


and realized 


fixed or the road th 
them out of the 
she felt a sudden tension 
that she 
breath 
the turned her head 
I irrell The bushy beard 
on his chest and his head rolled wit! 
the motion of the car 
rthur, 
private nightmere, 
as she carefully laid the 


shadows 


her 


was unconsciously holding 
The ten minutes dragged past 
to look 


Was restin 


the grip of his 
at the 
baby on the 
Keeping ner 


numbea by 


stared road 


seat and knelt beside him 
eves on Farrell's face she slowly 
stretched her arms toward the gun 


which back seat It 
was six inches beyond her grasp. She 
leaned over farther. 
Suddenly the car hit 
barely saved herself from 
1eadlong into the back. She 
around ind bounced back on the se 
F: irrell came to with a jolt. “‘What was 
that’”’ 
“I think we hit 
Farrell yawned 
‘“‘Must have dozed off for a 
He shook his head to clear it 
Talk to me and 


was lying on the 


a bump. Jessi 

pitching 
twisted 

t 


a roc oe" Jessie said 
and rubbed his eyes 
minute.”’ 

“Come 
keep mé 


on, Jessie 


iwake.”’ 


a map to the 
i thumbtack and used 
a pointer He 


YREIGHTON pinned 
C all with : 

folded piece of paper as 
was wearing the uniform of a ¢ 
and his 


‘anadian 
customs face was 
and strained. 
Zakrzewski, and Laverty’ 
he indicated three men who looked 
like traveling salesmen ‘“‘will be parked 
Remember to kee p your motors 
As soon Connolly 
you are to fall in 


Inspec tor 
white 


“Smith, 


here 
running as the 
passes behind and 
nobody gets in between 
back to the may 
driven by Wil 
waiting 


Mac D nald 


side of the street 


make sure 
you.’ He 
‘The other 
and Skinner 
with the motors running 


turned 
two cars, 
will be nere 1iS¢ 
will be on the other 


and several yards behind. As soon as 


he honks his horn, you start rolling 
That should put you directly in front 
of the Connolly car.”’ He turned to a 


man wearing a baggy grey uniform wit th 
JIFFY CLEANERS 


the back. “Jeffreys, when the car pulls 


icross 


printed 


up you bring your pail around and 
start working on the windows at the 
front of the building. Take your time 
but don’t make it too obvious.” He 


paper in his 
wastebasket 


crushed the piece of 
hand and tossed it in a 
‘They've been alerted at Detroit, but 
] hope it won't go that far.”’ He took a 
match from his pocket and began to 
worry it with his teeth “All right 

he said finally, ad 


W HEN they came out of the caf 
in Windsor Jessie saw that the 
frost which rimed the telephone wire 


was already melting in the 
She got 


“let's go. 


sunlight 


Id out he 


into the car and he 
baby, but Farrell shut the 
door in her face, saying, *“ 
I'll hold him till we get out of Detroit 


stared at 


arms for the 
That's okay 
Jessie the road, at the cars 
and people and shadows. It 
was no good hoping for anything 
At Detroit, maybe if the man who 
asked for identification didn’t give him 
when he read the 


morning 
here 


self away messa g 
she had unemploy 
ment insurance card She glanced 
briefly at Arthur at the dull eves 
fixed vacantly on the road ahead 


There 


scribbled on her 


was no hope there 
vading for Det: 


“What's the hold 


The line of cars ne 


was moving slowly 


up?” Farrell asked. “T’ve never seen 
it like this before.’ 
“I don’t know Jessie rolled down 


and poked her head out 
were five cars ahead of them in 
the line-up. The passengers from the 
first car 
ment and 


the window 
Chere 
were standing on the pave 
arguing with a 


customs 
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In just a decade, the number of employees of General 
Motors in Canada has doubled. We are proud that this 
remarkable growth of ours is helping all Canadians 
toward a higher standard of living. 

One reason so many thousands of Canadians find 
employment with us is because we build all we can 
right here in Canada, restricting imported parts to the 
minimum. Thus we keep Canadian money in Canada 

Another reason we can give employment to so many 
Canadians is because we are exporting products to 
other nations. Thus we help to stabilize our employ- 
ment in Canada, while further improving Canada’s 
foreign exchange position. 

The more Canadian money we can keep at home and 
ho the more foreign money we can earn, the more a 


is the most valuable currency in the world, in part 
because of the growth of Canadian industry. General 
Motors is one of the leaders in that growth, and our 
leadership springs from one fact: Canadians know they 
get good value in General Motors products. Their 


purchases pay the w ages of our 22,000 employees. 
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inspector. The driver of the car directly 
ahead of them got ut and walked uf 
He talked to them for 

in 


to the group 
moment and then started back ag 


stopping briefly at each of the other 





three cars He bypassed his own car 


and A alked up to Jessie 


Fine howdyado, I must say He 
leaned on the window ledge, a fresh 
faced man with red hair and no hat 

Been crossing eve Saturd for ten 
ve s [ I ne SHV nis Nappen 
hefore 

W S IT I Kea 
st 

Bun nonsens . sk me 
Somebod pped them off a big ship 
m of dope vas being smuggled 
thre h, se I e searching all t 
ars N the eOop 1s the 
WI I uld be rving ‘ ‘ 
dollars wort nw ment te pock 

nd they wouldn’t kn Phe line 
beyan ton ind the red-haired mar 
called “So long ind walked back to 
his car 
Farrell, nis momentary nervousness 
over, lounged easily on the back seat, 
rocking the baby He grinned it Jessi 
‘Nothing to worry about We'll be 
hrough in a minute 

The line iz d vard Now 

Is ms ad | r VAS SaVINg apol 
ge call ir 4 I'll have to ask 
you to zg out wl ve search your 

Phe ge yu J s looked at Farrell 


standing in the sunlight smiling at her, 


with the baby tucked in the crook of 


his left arm Behind him window 
cleaner had paused in his work and 
was turned toward them, wringing out 
i piece of chamois 

Suddenly Farrell oked it Jessie 
wit! strange expression and held the 
baby away fron ry ‘Here, take 
him Jessie smiled at the disgust in 


his voice. She cradled the baby in her 
arms, piessing her face against his 
cheek 

The window cleaner, with a swift 
motion, pulled a black object from his 
pocket and chopped down on Farrell's 
head Farrell grunted and his eyes 
rolled up until only the whites showed 
He stood swaying for a moment, then 
Almost before he hit 
the pavement the red-haired motorist 


slow ly ( rumpled 


was crouching beside him and pulling 
the gun from his pocket. The customs 
When he straight 
ened, handcuffs gleamed on Farrell's 


inspector bent over 
wrist and ankles Four men carried 
him to one of the cars and threw him 
in the back. They drove away 

It was all over 

The customs inspector stood in fron 
of Jessie and held out his hand. ‘‘Mrs 
Connolly You're a 
very brave and intelligent woman.” 


sick.” 


just like that 


congratulations 


‘I think I'm going to be 
Arthur said. He dashed away 


RTHUR touched the knot in his 
l conservative blue tie and stroked 


his neat mustache. ‘Yes,’ 
a clipped Oxford accent, “it was a bit 


he said with 


too close for comfort.”’ 

“Oh, I'd just have died,”’ Mrs. Lori- 
mer said. ““Wouldn’t you?” The others 
Hans and the rest of the tenants 
nodded agreement “It must have 

been horrible 
tricky.”” Arthur wore a 
superior smile “Of course, the un- 


“It was 


pleasantness would have been modified 
considerably if our police officers had 
displayed a little more intelligence and 
initiative. We gave them every oppor- 
tunity, but instead of moving in at 
Hamilton, as they should have, they 
let the thing drag on until we reached 
Windsor. Well, it’s what you’d expect 


of a_ policeman Isn’t that right, 
Jessie?”’ 
Jessie was feeding the baby. She 


said, “Yes, dear.” 
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How to Live With 
a Woman 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


times in the early days of our mar ye 


when I'd look ip over the edg 


book at my wife and find that she 
looking at me over her book We 
both smile, bite our lip , and get 
briskly as if we'd just thoug 
something we'd forgotten to do 
I'd go to the bedroom and my 
would go to the kitchen I'd 
around to see if she were still tl 


ind find that she was looking » See 
f I were still there We'd preter 


we hadn't been peeking We'd 


back for two other rooms We'd 
wriggle our fingers at one another 

we passed in the hall I'd catect 

in my wife’s eye as if she were think 
“Ye gods Is this guy going to 


around for sixty years?”’ 
I'd go into the bathroom, yank m 
cheek back, look for cavities, make 


{ 





catapult out of my wife’s curlers and 


shoot little bobby pins at her nail 
polish ind sometimes recite poetr 
withor making a sound 

One time I was reciting, ““My Lieg: 
I did deny no prisoners,’ with gestures 


with a bowl brush, and there h ippeneda 


to be a plumber repairing the eaves 


troughing on the bungalow next 
standing on his ladder watching 
We both stood there looking 
another, me pretending I was just 
to wipe off the medicine-cabinet n ‘ 
brush He backed slow! 


off ve 


with the 
down, never taking his eyes 
folded his ladder and left 

Sometimes my wife and | we 
crack under the strain and start callings 
one another, asking if we were all right 

‘‘Are you all right?”” my wife 
call from the kitchen 

**Pardon?” I'd say, from behind the 
bathroom door 

‘Just a minute,” my wife would say 
“till I turn off the tap.” 

“WHAT DID YOU SAY” I'd 
holler 

“1 SAID JUST A MINUTE TILI 
I TURN THE TAP OFF 

“ARE YOI ALL RIGHT?” I'd 
holler 

**Pardon?”’ 

I'd stick my head around the |} 
room door My wife would stare 


would 


me in some alarm 

“Why are you looking at me 
that?’’ I'd say 

“| thought you were looking at m« 

“7 was es 

Are you all right?’ my wif 

isk 

The point Is, son, that you're ons 
to find yourself in closer confinement 
with someone else than those explorer 
who end up wild-eyed accusing 
another of stealing the teapot 

Look, don’t get sore I’m all 


marriage. What I’m saying is that 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine. . . 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 
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Winnipeg: “I rely on Noxzema to keep * 

my skin soft, fresh and free of blemishes,” I . 
says Helen Schmick. “I use it night and 
morning and recommend it to my friends!” 


Toronto: “My skin was often dry until 
I started using Noxzema,” says Betty 
Hickman of Toronto. “Now it is so much 
smoother, fresher. I'm delighted!” 





How you, too, can 


Look lovelier in 10 days ::::'.... 


Noted skin specialist's new home Wouldn't you like to help your skin 
beauty care helps skin look fresher, softer, look fresher, smoother, lovelier? Then, 
lovelier—and helps you keep it that way! tonight, try this: 


<9 tae , 1. Cleanse thoroughly by ‘cream-washing 
You should see our mail! Thousands of letters . ae 


with Noxzema and water. Smooth greaseless, 
from all over Canad and the United States! You medicated Noxzema over face and neck. Then 


should read how thrilled women are with new wring out a cloth iz 





. warm waterand wasl 
Noxzema home beauty routine... how their orgie aoe os 
> ' j : * ‘ ‘ vour face as if using 
fresher, lovelier-looking skin is winning them soap. See how make 
compliments ... bringing new self-confidence! up and dirt disap- 
pear! How clean and : 
: . ’ ’ f =e | clog por a ea coa eflect } t ( 
It’s the biggest beauty news in years! resh skin looks the 
very first time vou N ’ 
; — : : Noxzema works or money back! No matte: 
Betty Hickman of Toronto who was troubled cream-wash’ with : ney bs : nate 
P : . 2 » ear : — OW Many other creams vou have used. try oxzema 
by dry, flaky skin and Helen Schmick of Winni- Noxzema. No dry, ans : 
: s “if y drawn feeling This greaseless bea ity cream 1s a medicated fort la 
peg who relies on Noxzema to keep her com- . - , 
‘ 9. Nicht Phat’s one secret of its effectiveness In clinical test 
— 7 Panes, P . : > are «- .VIZghn cream. 
plexion soft, fresh and unblemished, are Just two Dietitian: Rina 6 ak off & edicts elit Mieminadie 


Smooth Noxzema 





of thousands who report thrilling results with over your face and skin problems. Try it for 10 days. If not delighted 


this new beauty care. It was developed by a neck so that its sof- & 


noted skin specialist and owes its remarkable ef a i 7 ie e 


’ 
c ‘ i liti ’ Nox: gredients can help = aed | s ceesnineetlll meenimrteeen ll eeaiemmndliemeaenneeemaeee 
fectiveness to the unique qualities of Noxzema. your skin look smoother, fresher, lovelier. (Always pat a bit Look y * 
hala: ) » Sin oad ony Sheahan te tale Gat Mae oveirier r 

rhis famous greaseless beauty cream Is a medi- — ao toe-uere p hea & 
. rhe protective film of oil-and-moisture Noxzema provides 


cated formula! It combines softening, soothing, is especially beneficial to rough, dry, sensitive complexions | 40° NOXZEMA.-:» 
healing and cleansing ingredients. That’s why it Even in extreme cases, where the dried-out, curled-up cell 


return jar to Noxzema, Toronto. Your money back! 


of dead skin give an unattractive gravish look. vou will see 
\y Noxzen u 


face or stained pillow 


has helped so many women with discouraging 1, use this trial jar —see how much lovelier it 


helps your skin look 


a big improvement as you go on faithfully usir 


skin problems: blotches and blemishes; rough, It’s greaselese. No smeary . 
2. then save money by getting giant 10 oz. jor 
, “ only $1.25! Drug or cosmetic counters. 

look of so many so-calle d normal complexions, then apply Noxzema as your long-lasting powder base. It $C ORME eS cree 


flaky, dry skin; and that dull, lifeless, half-clean 3. Make-up base. In the mort ‘cream-wash’ again, 
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Power-te De ivee 





Only Bolens offers so 
much for your money 


1. Quicker Hitching. Patented Snap- 
Hitch for fast, easy attachment 
of all implements. 


2. Smoother Running. Rolls on pre- 
cision needle bearings. Driven 
by powerful engine. 


3. Simple to Operate. Responds in- 
stantly to finger-tip controls. Per- 
fect balance. 


4. Easier, Shorter Turns. Proved most 
maneuverable by actuyal test. 


uw 


Longer Life. Rugged, compact con- 
struction for years of trouble- 
free service. 


7 tractor models 
111 tools and attachments 
5 rotary mowers 


for courrtless joPS all year rep, 








5 features prove: 


BOLENS 


garden tractors 






Spare yourself the toil and trouble of 
hundreds of jobs around the yard, farm 
or garden. Let a Bolens tractor do the 
work faster and easier. 

Compare feature for feature. It's proof 
of the labor-saving, money-saving ad- 
vantages you get from a BOLENS — 
America's first and fimest garden tractor 
line. There's a BOLENS to fit your 
needs and pocketbook. Ask your dealer 
for demonstration. 


one. 
Bdemesior 
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, 

Please send name of nearest dealer ond free 
‘ illustrated literature. 


4 Nome 
Address 
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BOLENS DIVISION, Dept. 294-4 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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when people go into marriage with the 
idea they’re about to enter a perpetual 
state of euphoria they soon start figur- 
ing that something’s sadly wrong. 
Then they start adjusting someone 
particularly the other one. 

I knew a couple who went to a 
marriage clinic and got Adjusted. They 
found that they’d both been subcon- 
sciously fighting against the fact that 
his mother had always left things like 
babies lying around the floor, and that 
she wanted her husband to be the 
opposite of her father, who frightened 
her when she was eight by bellowing 
old sea chanteys over a lot of foam. 
They sat around for three nights 
completely adjusted, chain smoking 
and reading War and Peace and going 
to pieces, until one night his wife threw 
an ash tray at him. That is, she didn’t 
just put her book down and throw an 
ash tray at him, but they started 
discussing whether an ocelot and a 
civet cat were the same animal and 
ended with him yelling that her old 
man was a rumpot, and she threw an 
ash tray at him. Fortunately it only 
hit the television set and he turned 
around with a suave cool manner and 
a slight curl to his lip and said, ‘“‘Well, 
my dear. I see your aim is no better 
than your logic.”’ 

This guy was very tall and, even 
when he contemptuously turned his 
back to her and bent to pick up the 
ash tray, he was still pretty high. But 
his wife had beautiful long slender legs 
and used to take ballet, and she let 
loose a kick from the fifth position that 
nearly put my friend’s head through 
an Old-English stagecoach design in the 
wallpaper. 

After that, he got 
repairing television sets and she re- 


interested in 


sumed her ballet lessons and both of 
them stopped trying to make their 
marriage work. They've been getting 
along fine ever since. Last I heard 
they'd just had an eight-pound boy. 


A Bolt for Mr. Emery 


The thing to do when you find your- 
self some night staring with slightly 
crossed eyes at the wallpaper, your 
thoughts divided between making a 
few little adjustments in your wife and 
Tahiti, is to stop trying to make your 
marriage work and start making little 
boats or something down the cellar 
Older heads at marriage build hugestone 
fireplaces, sledge hammer old sidewalks 
apart and pour new ones, carve little 
blue lanterns for their gates 

I knew one man, a tall dark fierce- 
looking man with a gladiatorial profile, 
who, when he felt his marriage wasn’t 
working, used to go into spells when 
he wouldn't talk to his family for days 
He’d stand on the other side of a cedar 
hedge, just his head and 
visible, looking south. If his wife or 
kids went out to him and spoke to him, 
he’d just smile sardonically. His wife 
was smart enough to let him sulk, and 
it ended with him writing a paper for 
an obscure philosophical publication 


shoulders 


adding to Descartes’ ‘‘I think. there- 
fore I am,” his own thesis: “I think 
l am, anyways.” 

Another man, named Mr. Emery, 


was always wandering around Sunday 
mornings without his collar on, trying 
to borrow an old bolt Whatever you 
were doing Mr. Emery would appear, 
frown, purse his lips and look at an 
old stripped bolt in his hand and say, 
“Say, you wouldn't happen to have an 
old bolt about that size, would you?’’ 

One day somebody gave him a bolt 
just the size he’d been looking for and 
there was nothing else for him to do 
but go home. After that he started 
hammering something down the cellar 
His wife used to go nearly crazy 
wondering what he was doing and 
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had mad suspicions that he was jus 
hammering nails into boards and pull 
ing them out again. But every time 
she’d start down the cellar, before she 
got more than two steps down, he’d 
say, ““Get back upstairs, dear, or I’ 
let you have this hammer over those 
open toes.”’ 

Nobody knows to this day what h« 
is making. 

Another man I know, every time he 
feels that his wife and he are in danger 
of becoming maladjusted, says, “‘Well! 
Think I'll go down to the hardware 
store and get that two-inch double 
flanged mortar bracket.” 

“What for?’ his wife says. 

‘‘Need it for a ferrule socket.” 

Women never like to admit 
have no more feeling for mechanical 
things than a man has for running up 
an accordian pleat with smocked edges, 
so she doesn’t say anything, figuring 
it’s something that goes on sparkplugs 

After a while he’d come back, his 
usual courteous friendly self and take 


they 


his wife to a movie, which, after all, 
is a lot better than getting grim-lipped 
about Learning To Love Again. 

Every time I ever asked myself Is 
This Marriage Worth Saving? and 
decided to work the whole thing out, 
I ended up doing something I had no 
intention of doing, like shrieking in a 
high falsetto when I found my wife 
cutting the bread more and more on 
a slant until she was practically slicing 
it like hamburger buns 

“That’s the way you want it, that’s 
the way you’re going to get it,’’ I'd 
say, straightening up the whole thing 
with one huge wedge-shaped slice and 
putting it on my wife’s plate 

‘For heaven's sake,’’ my wife would 
say, “have you gone completely out 
of your mind? We can't afford to 
waste bread like that, not on 
income.’ 

I'd chant: 

“Then somebody 

Will have to 

Learn to 

Cut it straight.’ 

“I can’t cut it straight,’’ my wife 
would say, eyeing me as if she'd like 
to see me try this on John Wayne. “1 
There are some 
people who can cut bread straight and 


your 


was born that way 


some people who can’t cut bread 
straight.” 

‘How'd you like it if I measured 
your hems like that,”’ I'd yell. ‘‘Look. 
It’s your approach. You don’t stand 
right. Where do you think you should 
put your foot’ 

A wild hysterical gleam would come 
into my wife’s eyes 

So make up your mind, son. Are 
you going to be serious about this thing 
or aren't you? Start off by playing 
games about making marriage work 
and you're going to end up trying to 
make some other marriage work, with 
no better luck. Get used to the idea 
man is basically about as 
That's 


now that 
domesticated as Attila the Hun 
why marriage was invented 
It’s an unnatural condition developed 
for the general good of society, like 
pants, and a good thing, too. » 
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Where do you put radiators in a room this modern? 


The most modern touch in this room is something you probably 


wouldn't even notice. 
That's because it was designed to be inconspicuous. It was also 


designed to answer the question: “Where do you put radiators 
when you go modern?” 
Radiant Baseboard Panel heating is the answer. 


Look 


Because 


Crane s 
closely. It runs under the window and along the far wall. 
it looks like 
You can paint it to mateh the wall 


And it 


floor level. 


a baseboard. vou'd never know it was a radiator. 


or even to look like wood, 
modern method of heating too. You get heat at 


What's more. 


hut spreads it around the room instead of concen- 


“s the 
where it should be. it not only holds the 
heat better. 
trating it at one 


You'll want to consider the advantages of these Baseboard Panels 


spot. 


whenever you are planning to build a new home or modernize the 


old. Ask vour Plumbing and Heating Contractor—or write Crane 


for full information about them ... and about any 


General Office 
other particular heating subject in which you are interested, 
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Rooms are easy to decorate with 
Crane Radiant Baseboard Panels able for 


Walls are left free and clear. steam 


for every home ... for every budget 


CRANE 


the preferred heating 


Crane heating 


all methods « 





systems are avail 
all fuels hot water 


4 firan 


CRANE LIMITED: 


Genero! Office 


70 Beaver Holl Squore, 
Mortre 
4 Factories 
8 4 Br hes 
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ment im every sip! Serve Canadian Sherry 


nchcon, teatime or dinner ...or as 








MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN WINE INSTITUTE 


ACME WINES LTD BARNES WINES LTD. BORDEAUX WINES LTD. BRIGHT’S WINES LTD, 
CHATEAU-GAI WINES LTD. DANFORTH WINES LTO. DUNDURN WINES GRIMSBY WINES LTO, 
JORDAN WINE CO. LTD. LONDON WINERY LTO. FRED MARSH WINERY LTO. THE PARKDALE WINES LTD, 
PEERLESS WINE MANUFACTURERS LTD, ST. CATHARINES WINE CO. OF CANADA LTD, 
TURNER WINE CO. TWIN CITY WINE CO, WELLAND WINERY 
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Brockington 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





Take your pick,’’ said Henry 
You're fired in either case 
Brockington’s Edmonton pt 

ended there. He got a job as clerk 
the Land ‘Titles office at Calg 


continued nis extramural! study ot 








with the University of Alberta, ar 

was accepted isa le gal if rentice f 

tichard Bedford Bennett, later prime 
m r of Canada The dignified 
Bennett did not always approve of his 
less inhibited juntor associate One 
day a4 roughly dressed cattleman who 





dealings with Brocking 


had some leg 


ton wandered into Bennett's law suite 
poked his whiskery face into Bennett's 
private office peered it the senior 


partner, and shook his head 


“No,” he said ‘you're not the 
I’m looking for. I want that who 
looks like a Highland cattle.’’ Bennett 


unhesitatingly directed the caller to 


Srockington’s office 

sroe kington pT iduated trom law 
school with hig 
unorthodox tra 
law, added to 
speaker, seemet 
of a Canadian 
Darrow An 


edly would hay 





great mouthpiece” but for one circt 
stance In 1924, when he was in ! 

early thirties, he Vas severe|l stricker 
by arthritis It was a long. slow and 


often painful illness, which was to bend 


his tall figure and leave him pat 


crippled So, instead of becoming 
courtroom lawyer, Brockington settled 
t | r of 


down to a career as city sol 
Calgary 
e than a decade in 


During mo 
post Brockington polished and 
ticed his oratory By the early Thirties 
he was recognized as the peer of 
Alberta’s two other great public Speak 
ers, Michael Clark, of Red Deer, an 


+} leat 


[Trish type ot speec hifier ind the e 
Judge Augustus Morrison, n orator 
in the classical tradition Some of 


Brockington’s quips are still remen 
bered and quoted by his western 


idmirers twenty vears later At a 
banquet given by the Red Deer 
Chamber of Commerce Brockington 
was low man ina long roster of speakers 
which included Premier John Edward 
Brownlee Fach speaker in turn w 

heckled by 1 somewhat intoxicatec 


member of the audience who enqu red 


loudly ind t equent inte 

Why 

When Brock ngton started to ‘ t 
ind received his first he pau ed 
ind looked at the heckler Chen he 





said slowly and clearly f the gent 


man who is so full of whys were 
wise as he is full, he would return 
that silence from which he ought never 
to have emerged > There was me 
further interruption 

In 1932 Brockington got what would 
be called in show business his “big 
break.”’ It was, of course, a speech 
that did it. And, as in the case of the 
bibulous Edmonton reporter in need 
of a stand-in, this performance too was 
unprepared and unrehearsed. At the 
president’s banquet at the Canadian 
sar Association’s annual convention 
held in Calgary that year, the arrange 
ments committee found itself at the 
last moment lacking a proposer for the 
vote of thanks. Brockington was called 
upon at the last moment and did a 
typical job of felicitating the president 
who happened to be a prominent non 
political Quebec City lawyer named 
Louis St. Laurent Brockington was 
promptly booked as chief speaker for 
the association’s 1933 gathering in 
Ottawa 

When the time came Brockington 
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was broke. He and other Calgary civic 
employees had recently taken a severe 
salary cut. But a captive audience of 
the nation’s leading lawyers in the 
nation’s capital was something no true 
orator could resist 
last money available on his already 
heavily nicked life insurance and set 
out for Ottawa, confiding to a friend, 
‘“*T feel as though I were taking the last 
crust out of the mouths of my family 


He borrowed the 


and casting it upon the waters.”’ But 
the return was to be more than tenfold 
In the Ottawa audience was Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, who private 
ly earmarked 
En route home Brox kington 
stopped off in Winnipeg to address the 


sgrockington for future 


reference 


fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
Royal Winnipeg Regiment. A man who 
heard that speech recalled recently that 
i: number of Winnipeg’s leading citizens 
listened as though they were hearing 
human speech for the first time.”’ 

Next day a group of Winnipeg wheat 
tycoons went into a huddle and decided, 
in the typical western spirit of inter 
city rivalry: “‘We can’t let this man 
Brockington 
was invited to become general counsel 
of the North West 
Association in effect, spokesman for 
the Canadian Wheat industry He 
moved to Winnipeg in 1935 

The next year Brockington, bound 
for the American Bar Association con 
vention in Boston as guest speaker, 
stopped off in Halifax 
Canadian Bar Association was meeting 
He was asked to “say a few words” 
Soon afterward he 


bury himself in Calgary 


Grain Dealers’ 


where the 


with typical result 
was named chairman of the young 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
For the first time the Brockington 
habit of punctuating steps in his career 
by making a speech was publicly noted 
Norman McLeod commented in the 
Toronto Mail and Empire: “It was 


the most imitated. 
oe in Canada / 


his speech at the recent dinner of the 
Canadian Bar Association in Halifax 
that, all unknown to Mr. Brockington, 
convinced Federal Government officials 
that he was the man for whom they 
were looking to take over the CBC.” 
At the same time the Toronto Star 
rated the new national figure as ‘‘the 
premier after-dinner speaker of the 
continent, a man of wide culture, 
infinite wit and kindly humor.” 

The chairmanship of the CBC at 
that time paid only a modest honorar- 
ium, but it occupied about a quarter 
When his first 
three-year term was completed his 


of Brockington’s time 


Winnipeg employers suggested that he 
decide between them and the CBC 
Brockington resigned from the CBC 
but was not to remain long away from 
Ottawa At the outbreak of World 
War II Prime Minister King asked 
him to become “‘the invaluable counselor 
of myself and the cabinet in the 
preparation of important documents.” 

Nowadays Bro« kington tends to pass 
lightly over his two years in Ottawa, 
but there is little doubt they were not 
the happiest of his life The job he 
Prime 
was never clarified to the 
Brockington 
thought his powers of oratory were in 


was supposed to do for the 
Minister 
satisfaction of both 


demand to rally the country to war 
and to record the high 
Canada’s wartime achievements. King 
to judge by his own comment “I 


points in 


thought I was getting a cart horse, 
but I found | got a race horse” 
expected Brockington to be a sort of 
general factotum 

Brockington had already decided to 
resign from his vague Ottawa assign 
ment when, in late 1941, he was yet 
again invited to address the American 
Bar Association. With, of course, the 
usual result only more so this time 
Sir Norman sirkett, the eminent 
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British jurist, read a copy of the speech 
and straightway went to Brendan 
Bracken, Churchill’s Minister of Infor- 
mation, and Lord Cranbourne. the 
Dominions secretary. 

*Here,”’ said Birkett, “is the man 
we need as a morale weapon.” The 
two cabinet ministers agreed and 
Brockington was invited to go to 
England as “adviser to the Empire 
Division of the British Ministry of 
Information.”” The next four years of 
Brockington’s life can only be described 
as hectic 

Past fifty, physically handicapped 
and ill he had recently been informed 
he had diabetes — Brockington literally 
plunged into the war. To gather first- 
hand material for his broadcasts to 
Britain and the Commonwealth he 
wangled his way right into the front 
lines. He flew in submarine hunts over 
the Bay of Biscay with the Coastal 
Command; he was aboard the Canadian 
destroyer Sioux at the D-Day landings. 

One naval officer, doubtful of Brock- 
ington’s right to be there at all, and 
horrified at his ‘‘out of dress’’ uniform 
consisting of a midshipman’s jacket, 
lieutenant’s cap and seaman’s boots, 
asked worriedly: “‘What would the 
enemy say if they captured you?” 

Brockington replied: ‘“They’d put 


Good Nieht! 


Le parting quests who block the door, 
Then chew the rag and chew 
I think that about nothing they 


Are making much adieu. 


MARY ALAUS 


my picture into magazines, newspapers 
and newsreels and caption it: ‘If you 
want to know the depths to which the 
Royal Navy has sunk, look at this 
typical Canadian sailor.’ "’ 

He got into the front lines in France, 
Italy, Belgium and Germany. He flew 
over them in light observation planes. 
He spent some time with Montgomery 
in his headquarters and sat beside 
General Patton and Marshal Zukov at 
the triumphal march of Russian and 
Allied soldiers in Berlin. On a trip to 
Australia and New Zealand he met 
General Douglas MacArthur and made 
sixty-four speeches and broadcasts in 
four months, including at least one 
public address in each state and pro- 
vincial capital. His speeches, according 
to Australian listeners, ‘revealed a 
technique entirely new to Australia 
an episodic method of drawing on a 
rich store of experience, spiced with 
humor.” 

England gave Brockington two of 
the highest honors it can bestow on a 
lawyer and a gentleman. He was made 
an honorary bencher of the Inner 
Temple, a position shared with only 
one other Canadian, Louis St. Laurent. 
He was elected to the ultra-exclusive 
Athenaeum Club~— an honor he prizes 
only slightly less than his membership 
in the Ranchmen’s Club of Calgary. 

When the King’s birthday honors 
list of 1943 was published the Glasgow 
Sunday Post complained that it should 
have included Brockington “for broad- 
casts that have done more to unite the 
Dominion with the Old Country than 
a whole series of Ottawa Conferences 
He has won his way into our hearts 
by his understanding of the common 
folk.”” The Times rectified that omis- 
sion, however, by giving Brockington 
the greatest honor within ifs power: it 
printed on its editorial page for the 
first and last time the full text of a 
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a broadcast by Brow kington 
on Britain's sacrifices to build and 
maintain an all-out war effort 

The most important speech Brock 


broadcast 


ington ever made, as far as his personal 


business is concerned, was to an 
audience of one. During his association 
with Brendan Bracken in London, 
Brockington once mentioned that he 
thought Pilgrim's Progress should be 
made into a movie 


“Why don’t you tell that to Arthur 
Rank?” Bracken suggested Rank 
was just beginning to put English 


movie-making and distribution on 
big-time basis Brockington visited 
Rank and launched into an impassioned 
irgument for putting Pilgrim’s Progress 
on film. He enlarged on the magnificent 
dialogue, the scenic possibilities and 
the dramatic story line of endurance 
and exaltation. The picture, he added, 
would give British movies great prestige 
in Canada and help open up the 
Canadian market. 

Rank, quick to appraise and decide, 
turned a blind eye on Pilgrim’s Progress 
and a bright one on Brockington’s 
enthusiasm “How,”” asked Rank, 
“would you like to survey the Canadian 
situation for me and estimate the 
chances of success of an Odeon chain 
of theatres’ 

Brockington still thinks Pilgrim’s 
Progress would make a great movie. 
But he accepted Rank’s assignment 
and helped organize the theatre chain 
which has become the second largest 
in Canada and which set the pattern 
for other Rank expansion outside Eng- 
land Rank calls Brockington ‘the 
father of my overseas enterprises.”’ 
With the organization of Odeon Thea- 
tres in Canada, Brockington became a 
director and vice-president, and when 
the president, J. Earl Lawson, died 
two years ago Brockington succeeded 


»” 


him. 

Busier today than he has ever been 
before in an unusually full life Brock- 
ington can accept only a small fraction 
of the bids he receives to make speeches. 
Just what a Brockington speech con- 
sists of is difficult todescribe — especially 
without the aid of the chief ingredient, 
the measured musical voice which has 
become so familiar to Canadians, and 
to others, as Canada’s chief voice 
Brockington himself is at a_ loss to 
describe his own speeches “All I 
know,” he says, “is that I try to have 
a beginning and an end and see that 
the middle moves logically from one 
to the other.” 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion some time ago provided its 
speakers and would-be speakers with 
a recipe for good radio technique by 
citing Brockington’s “ability to create 
a visual image in the first two sen 
tences.”” 

“So that’s what I do, is it? 
ington commented. 

The only truly predictable feature 
of a Brockington speech is that it is 
sure to contain from one to a dozen 


Brow k 


quotations of verse This is a dual 
legacy from his father and grandfather 
The latter was a Birmingham gold- 
beater of modest education who neve1 
theless managed to learn long passages 
of Shakespeare by heart. His father, 
who left the Midlands to become a 
Cardiff schoolteacher and married a 
Welsh girl who spoke the native 
language, taught all his seven children 
poetry and enunciation at an early age 
Leonard Brockington graduated from 
University College of South Wales 
nineteen. His first job was as English 
and classics master at Cowley Grammar 
School. But he was restless, and wanted 
to be either a barrister or a journalist. 
Then, in 1912, when he was twenty 
four, Brockington decided to emigrate 
to Canada He bade farewell to his 
parents and his six brothers and sisters 
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with the stout assurance that he would 
be “‘back in six years with a fortune.”’ 
As it turned out he next saw England 
thirty years later 

Brockington might well have become 
a Maritime newspaperman or a Mont 
real lawyer; he carried letters of intro- 
duction to a Moncton editor and to 
the principal of McGill University 
But on the boat he met a 
Irishman who was going to Edmonton 
srockington had never heard of the 
place but, on an impulse, he said 
“Why, that’s where I’m going, too.”’ 

Brockington has spoken 
many hundreds of audiences that he 
seldom travels by plane across Canada, 
by train into the United States, or on 
one of his frequent trans-Atlantic 
flights he has made forty in the past 
ten years being recognized 
by a fellow passenger. He attributes 
this modestly to the fact that his 
physical appearance is not easily for 
gotten. And indeed that’s true, since 
his great bent height, still-red hair and 
piercing eye are memorable. But it is 
a curious fact that Brockington’s 
acquaintances dating back up to forty 
years can remember anecdotes concern- 
ing him in greatest detail. 

One such friend is Joseph W. Adair, 
a cheerful and convivial Edmontonian 
who is still irrepressibly active at 
seventy-five.. In 1914 when Brocking- 
ton was making less than a hundred 
dollars a month as a city-hall employee, 
and had recently married Agnes Mac- 
Kenzie, a Cardiff schoolmate whom he 
had persuaded to come to Canada, 
Adair was publishing a weekly give- 
away newspaper. File offered Brocking- 
ton ten dollars a week to write a 
column, the contents of which could 
be “anything, so long as it fills up 
Brockington took him at his 


young 


before SO 


without 


space.”” 
word 

One week, lacking material and with 
the column a few lines short, Brocking 
ton’s eye fell on the advertisements 
which two Edmonton merchants, named 
Diamond and Crystal respectively, ran 
regularly on opposite pages. Brocking- 
ton filled his column with this significant 
thought: ‘‘Every Diamond is a Crystal, 
but not every Crystal is a Diamond.” 

On publication day Brockington was 
in the newspaper office when Mr. 
Crystal entered with blood in his eye. 
“Who wrote that thing about Diamonds 
and Crystals?”’ he demanded ominously. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Brockington, ‘‘splen- 
did publicity, eh? Mr. Diamond was 
very pleased He is going to double 
his advertising space.’ 

Crystal, who had come in to cancel 
his advertisement, stared. “‘So Diamond 
is doubling his space? Well, I'm going 
to double mine too.’ 

Brockington became a familiar figure 
in the colorful frontier city. Edmonton 
had no lack of characters, including a 
couple of bona-fide Italian counts, a 
Polish baron and assorted remittance 
men from noble, or at least aristocratic, 
English families But Brockington’s 
appearance, easy manner and ready 
speech stood out in any crowd. H. R. 
Milner, now president of the Edmonton 
Gas Company, who came to Edmonton 
a year before Brockington and became 
his lifelong friend, recalls his early envy 
of the swashbuckling Brockington. ‘I 
was tied down to a desk,” said Milner, 
“while he seemed to go everywhere, 
and be welcome everywhere.” 

A Calgary friend of Brockington’s 
recalls that ‘‘even when his illness was 
at its height, Brockington never lost 
his sparkle.” 

One day he was sitting in the lobby 
of Calgary's Palliser Hotel when a 
man, mistaking him for a partner of 
the Calgary law firm of Short, Cross 
and Biggar, slapped him resoundingly 
across his back 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the man when 
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“You'll have to excuse the look of things, Herb, 
the wife is visiting her folks this week.’’ 

















Brockington turned around abruptly. 
“T thought you were Biggar.’ 

‘‘No, dammit,” snapped Brockington, 
“I’m Short and Cross.” 

In the depth of the depression Cal- 
gary’s mayor and civic officials held a 
series of meetings to discuss the problem 
of unemployment relief. One day in 
the midst of such a meeting a Calgary 
newspaperman quietly opened the door 
of the meeting room and pushed some- 
thing in. The newspaperman was Chief 
Buffalo Childe Long Lance, one of the 
strangest characters ever to inhabit 
the west The Indian journalist 
doubled as an unofficial spokesman 
for the unemployed 

What Long Lance pushed into the 
room was nothing more than an alarm 
clock wrapped in a handkerchief. But 
it ticked ominously, and the city fathers 
had recently threatening 
letters so the meeting 
Two officials 


received 
anonymous 
broke up hurriedly 
leaped through a window without the 
formality of opening it and crashed 
through the roof of a greenhouse en 
route to the Brockington 
pulled a cabinet of ancient civic reports 
over him Later he observed 
ciously, “I always knew there must be 
some use for old municipal documents.”’ 

Brockington, honorary member of 
two Indian tribes, tried to save the 
newspaper job of his blood brother, 
Long Lance. But the Indian extrovert 
had played one prank too many, and 
he departed. Long Lance went on to 
a movie career in Hollywood and was 
killed in a shooting affray in the film 
capital 

Brockington’s _ brief 
CBC chairmanship in the early stage 
of national radio vielded at least one 
important principle That was his 
decision that air time on the CBC net- 
work could not be sold to individuals 
or organizations for the expression of 
partisan opinions The 
when the Leadership League, a political 
“ginger group” organized in Toronto 
by the late George McCullagh, pub- 
lisher of the Globe and Mail, applied 
for network time, was turned down, 
and raised such a row that the matter 
ended up before a parliamentary com- 
mittee on broadcasting 

In his testimony before the com- 
mittee Brockington contended that 
one of the ideals of the CBC was to 
keep network radio in Canada free 
from the domination of wealth. “If 
time on the CBC can be bought at 


ground 


saga- 


tenure of the 


issue arose 
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fifty dollars a minute for the expression 
of controversial opinion,’’ Brockington 
declared, ‘‘then ‘free air’ is just a sign 
outside a service station It means 
that a wealthy industry with 
troubles could tell its story without 
reply from a hard-pressed union and 


labor 


of course, a prosperous union might 
do the same to a struggling employer 
The political party with the richest 
war chest would have an unfair advan 
tage in an election campaign.” 

The committee sided with Brocking 
ton and the long-range result was the 
present CBC policy of free air time to 
political parties and both-sides debates 
of controversial subjects 

In his two years as Mackenzie King’s 
assistant, Brockington paid the penalty 
of his ready wit by becoming a sort of 
male Dorothy Parker 
edged and pointed remark going the 
rounds was attributed to him. A num 
ber of sharp exchanges between himself 


just about any 


and the prime minister were reported 
but Brockington’s disclaimer today is 
“IT didn’t say them, and if I did I said 
them in private.” 

The only comment he admits making 
on his Ottawa period was at a luncheon 
of the Ottawa Women’s Press Club 
One of the members, seeking to clarify 
the confusion regarding Brockington’s 
role, asked him: ‘“‘Is it true that you 
are keeping the Chronicles of Canada” 

“No,” replied Brockington drily 
“apparently the Book of Kings.” 

Actually, Brockington says, he never 
quarreled with King. During his last 
illness the prime minister asked Brock 
ington to visit him and made him his 
confidential lawyer and adviser. Brock 
ington helped King make his will, and 
became one of his trustees. King asked 
Brockington to be one of his pall 
bearers and left a deathbed message of 
hope that Brockington would mak: 
him the subject of a memorial speec! 
Brockington fulfilled both 
When it was learned that a 
medium in London was 
writing a book showing proof that King 
was a convinced spiritualist, Brocking 
ton visited her and tried to dissuade 
her from the project. 

He found, however, that she was 
delighted with her plans for the book 
and would not listen to his pleas. When 
a friend asked Brockington what suc 
cess he had had in his mission he 
replied with a grim pun: ‘‘Never before 
have I felt so inclined to strike a happy 
medium.” 
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completely new models from 4000 to 27000 Ibs. G.V.W 


the-driver’’ Cabs—-Custom and Standard. Every- Here they are—the new 1953 Completely new °53° Mercury 
thing here is new and everything new is here to Mercury Trucks—introducing a Trucksare’ strength-engineered’ 
make the driver’s job easier, safer and more efficient. completely new concept of truck for durability —have stay-on-the 

design. Mercury Trucks for job stamina. New axles, new 


Entirely new ‘Driver-engineered”’ Cab interiors 
feature new smartness—new roominess—new com- 
fortable three-man seat—new all round visibility 
new curved instrument panel—new wider doors. 
Everywhere there’s something new, something better. 

Mercury Truck “Driver-engineered”’ Cab exteriors 


transmissions, new “short-turn’ 
chassis design make handling 
new visibility—new con easier and faster — 
veniences—new power ranges Mercury Truc ks offer FIVE 
power-engineered”” \ 

ranging from 106 Hp. to 155 Hp 


present new handsome appear 
ance new time-saving features 
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Our Flabby Muscles 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





experiencing that four-o’clock  back- 
ache. It enables the housewife to put 
in a day of floor polishing and still feel 
like going out for a show in the evening 

Near the bottom of the list statis- 
tically, but deserving a position at the 
top for its menace to national health 
was the incidence of overweight. This 
is one fitness factor that has a direct 
link with heaith and longevity. Thirty- 
nine percent of the people quizzed were 
overweight. One out of every three 
was more than ten percent heavier than 
he should be— the danger line recog- 
nized by doctors. 

Up to age thirty, men and women 
rank about equal in physical fitness 
But at forty women are definitely more 
physically fit than men. No one knows 
why for sure, but apparently from 
thirty on men become more sedentary, 
promotions tend to funnel them into 
less active jobs; their wives, on the 
other hand, become more active physi- 
cally as family size increases and the 
switch from apartments to homes of 
their own is made. At forty, consider 
ably more men than women are over- 
weight. 

We were surprised to learn that the 
most physically fit economic group in 
Canada appears to be the well-to-do 
The laboring class ranks second, the 
white-collar class third 

The well-to-do rank first because 
they play more games tennis, bowl- 
ing, skiing, golf and fishing of the less 
strenuous type which can be continued 
into middle and later years. They have 
the means to buy the sports equip 
ment and join the clubs which provide 
facilities. 

Laborers get in there next solely 
because of the work they do. They 
are much more active physically but 
their physical activity doesn’t pay off 
full measure in fitness, because to be 
most beneficial a physical activity has 
to contain a large element of fun. 

White-collar workers are most unfit 
because of their ambition. They desire 
to move into a higher economic class 
and direct most of their after-work 
ictivities into sedentary channels that 
will advance them economically. They 
have less time and money for sports 

We don’t have to base our indict- 
ment of Canada’s physical fitness solely 
on our Sports College survey. ‘There 
are many other illustrations. 

A year ago when ‘Toronto’s street 
car operators went on strike we were 
treated to a warning of how physically 
incapable the average Canadian city 
would be to meet an emergency like 
aerial attack. Although large numbers 
of car drivers came to the rescue with 
lifts, Toronto became a city of falling 
irches, Charley horses and = aching 
calves. Heart-attack deaths soared, 
drugstores sold buckets of liniments 
ind doctors were busy with limping 
sufferers. 

Military rejection figures tell just as 
sad a story. Half of them were due 
to eye defects but the other half, elim- 
inating twenty-five percent of Canadian 
youth, were the result of physical de- 
fects that didn’t need to exist No 
wonder the Committee on Health of 
the Canadian Youth Congress in 1945 
called Canada a C-3 nation from the 
standpoint of military physical-fitness 
standards. 

Another gauge of the physical fitness 
of Canadians is the extremely poor 
showing our teams have made in the 
Olympics since the war. At London 
in 1948 not a single event was won 
by a Canadian; at Helsinki last vear 
Canada wound up in twenty-fourth 
place. We have fared so badly at the 
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Olympics because of the low fitness 
level of our youth generally Many 
smaller countries produce more and 
better athletes because their average 
youth is better physical material to 
begin with. We have good athlete ma- 
terial in Canada, but not enough of it 
Mass physical - fitness comparisons 
with other countries are difficult, but 
the comparisons that are possible 
should make Canadians blush We 
at Sports College know, for exampk 
what the streetcar strike did to Toronto 
contrast that with the fact that thou 
sands of ordinary citizens in Scandina 
Vian countries can run a_ six-minute 
mile, and do it every week end just 
for fun 
Immigrants are amazed at how little 
physical activity goes on here, and at 
the way we ignore our supe rb outdoor 
facilities for sports One DP, after 
seeing the Rockies, couldn't believe 
that practically all mountaineering in 
Canada is done by visiting Americans 
An Austrian now in Canada, a 
former physieal 
at the University of Vienna and a 
member of the Austrian Olympic tean 
coaching staff, told me recently “In 


education instructor 


Europe, Canadians are pictured as a 
rugged frontier people who spend their 
leisure in strenuous outdoor activities 
such as swimming, skiing, snowshoeing, 
horse riding, canoeing, camping and 
hunting. Instead I discover the average 
Canadian adult is a flabby overweight 
fellow who thinks he needs a streetcar 
or taxi every time he has to go half 
a dozen blocks You are the most 
physically run-down nation I have 
seen and, what’s more, nobody seems 
to care.”’ 


Families Run For Miles 


In Australia a common sport is surf- 
ing swimming out through a heavy 
sea-coast surf, then riding back in to 
the beach on the crest of a large 
breaker. It demands strength, endur 
ance and good co-ordination and can 
cause injuries to the unskilful. Can- 
adians who have seen it regard it as 
a foolhardy venture, but thousands of 
Australians play at it as casually as 
some of us play golf 

Sweden’s most popular outdoor ac- 


tivity is “orienteering.”” A _ ten- or 
fifteen mile cross country course 1s 
mapped with “‘stations’’ a tree, bridge 


or building -every two or three miles 
At each station the compass course and 
distance to the next station is posted 
Teams start out, following a compass 
course to locate each station in turn, 
and racing each other back to the 
Usually they finish the 
last stretch running 


Starting point 
Sometimes as 
many as five thousand people take 
part, largely in family teams 

If you are an average Canadian 
accustomed to regarding physical-fit 
ness advocates as fanatics like vege 
tarians and nudists, all this evidence 
probably still leaves you saying So 
what?”’ In a nation in which the ma 
jority can afford to drive cars, why 
worry if a three-mile hike would give 
Nobody 


wants to hike three miles anyway 


most of us Charley horses? 


But unfitness is costing Canada 
a great deal as a nation, and it’s 
costing most Canadians a great deal 
as individuals 

About fifty thousand workers aré 
absent from their benches and desks 
in Canada every day because of minor 


ills, injuries and fatigue In wartime 
national fitness becomes one of our 
most valuable weapons. It not only 


determines our rate of production, but 
also the number of men we can mo 
bilize Military analysts credit the 
physical fitness call it toughness, if 
you like--of the average Russian peas 
ant infantryman as being one of the 
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| we used up less than $4 worth 


of Kem-Tone to do the living room 
We started with a gallon one coat 
did a beautiful job and left us 
enough to re-decorate the hall, too.’ 

More people use KEM-TONE than 
any other flat wall paint. Its flat, 


matte finish is washable, beautiful in 
its range of restful “‘decorator” tones 
And you can intermix or add 
Kem-Tone Tinting Colors to get any 
special shades you want. Most people 
find that applying Kem-Tone with a 
Roller Koater helps them do a faster, 
better job 


Here's how Kimi 


stretches your paint dollar: 
One gallon of Kem-Tone paste costs $5.98*. 
t« o 





When mixed according » directions 
actual cost per gallon is or $3.99. One: 
of Kem-Tone filer mixing, works out at 
only $1.12* a quart’ 
* Prices slightly higher west of Fort William 
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beauty with quality in an 
economy paint 


The oil paint that mixes with water — dries in 
one hour — one coat covers most surfaces 
including wallpaper one gallon does a 
large room. There's no painty odor, so you can 


paint with your windows closed 
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Why is 


national disgrace 


A few months ago we might | 
said it was the result of our prospe 
We don’t walk because we in aff 
cars, we don’t eat the simple nut 
tious foods because we car fford 
fancy ones But our Sports ¢ 
survey scotched that idea by indi 
that the most physically fit in Canad 
ire the well-to-do Prosperity seen 
to increase recreation and | 
improve fitness 


; , 
What is more likely the fundamer 


reason is that in Canada we place r 





value on physic il fitness We 
blown up commercial success and 
tural ict evements as tne things 
matter Here we can work up adn 
tion only for the body beautiful of 


Marilyn Monrose True, we car 


excited over an athlete in prime cor 
dition but not until he become 
1 fifteen-thousand-a-year professior 

The other reasons stem from our 
sedentary life vereating and po 
food habits ind our lack i facuitie 


and organization for mass participat 


in sports 


Money Has Killed Sport 


Chere’s no doubt that the n } ise 
for the rapid drop in sports part 
pation after age twenty-one § J 


extreme commercialization of sport 
Sport is no longer something you d 
for fun and recreation, it is somethir 


you bet money on and scrounge ticket 


to see Visitors to Canada first 

the impression that we 
sport-minded country Recut mow 
paper devotes several pages to sport 
It’s our most common topic of cor 
versation Then the newcomer dis 


covers it’s alla sham. We're not really 

nterested in sport; we’re only inte 

ested in a few teams of professional pe) 

formers whom we worship like movie 
t 


he business 


stars, but who are in 
simply because it’s a job they enje 
that pays good money 

Professional sport is fine if it could 
exist side by side with amateur sport 
but in the past twenty years it h 
killed most of our amateur sport \ 
large majority of our leagues and clubs 
today exist only as training ground 
for professional teams. Fifteen year 
igo ina city like Toronto or Winnipes 
there were scores of ball and hocke 
teams Now most are gone for the 
big leagues have won all the support 
and interest in neighborhood sport has 
practically disappeared 


The minor leagues we do have now 





foster only the games such as football 
hockey and_ basketball ind youn, 
Canadians are not learning the games 
that have carry-over value into middle 
age We have our skiers, golfers and 
tennis players, but their number is 
comparatively small because we give 
our youngsters the impression that 
you've got to be good or there’s n 
place in sport for you 

Amateur sport and physical fitness 
have taken a licking from anothe 
quarter in the past decade or two 

from culture The Ys and churches 
and community groups are stressing 
more and more the indoor cultural 
activities such as debating clubs 
handicraft groups and operetta so 
cieties, instead of the physical activi 
ties they used to sponsor The boy 
who used to save his money for skates 
and a catching mitt now saves it for 
a record player and dancing lessons 

We lack an organized fitness scheme 
to educate, provide leadership and 
enlarge our system of sports facilities 
The federal government's National 
Fitness Council is hobbled by a con- 
stitution which allows it to send out 
fitness information only to those who 
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ask for it. Only those already inter- 
ested ask The core of our Sports 
College operation is our weekly CBC 
radio session and whenever we do a 
broadcast urging that everyone take 
up some game we get a flood of mail 
back asking: ‘‘Where? Everywhere 
I tried it costs too much.” Or this 
tragic comment from a teen-ager: ‘‘] 
couldn’t make the team, s« 
I do now?” 


what can 


There’s one other big reason for our 
lack of fitness. The only thing most 
Canadians carry over from their physi- 
cally active younger years is a_ big 
ippetite. Doctors say there are only 
two self-inflicted diseases obesity and 
ilcoholism; and some of the franker 
ones say that overeating kills far more 
people than overdrinking 

What can you, individually, do about 
raising Canada from its C-3 status? 

You can build up your own physical 
fitness, because I'll bet a brand-new 
tennis racquet against the old one you 
haven’t used in ten years that your 
physical fitness can stand improve- 
ment. (See the tests on pages twenty 
and twenty-one. ) 

First thing you have to do is realize 
that the human body is the only 
machine on earth that will wear out 
with disuse and repair and improve 
itself with use. 

Next, forget all the old stories about 
exercise harming your heart. Sensible 
exercise will harm your heart only if 
it is damaged or imperfect to start 
with. So get a medical examination 
to determine what you are capable of 
in the way of added physical activity 

Next, get your weight down to what 
it was when you were twenty-five to 
thirty. Few have any excuse for being 
heavier than they were at that age 
This will involve primarily a critical 
look at your diet. 

Concentrate next on regaining flexi- 
bility, with a brief stint of evening or 
morning exercises that stretch muscles 
and free joints. ‘This is essential. If 
you jump into too strenuous a program 
without cutting weight and acquiring 
flexibility in easy stages first, you may 
burden yourself with so many aches, 
sprains and stretched ligaments that 
even the words “physical fitness’’ will 
make you wince. 


Walk All The Way Home 


You'll soon be in shape for a fifteen- 
minute daily exercise period that will 
get your fitness program really rolling 
lake it easy, regardless of how your 
heart is. Fifteen minutes of daily jerks 
and bends at the foot of the bed are 
plenty, maybe five minutes if your 
heart isn’t as chipper as it should be 

As you get interested in fitness you'll 
discover many other everyday short- 
cuts to keeping fit. Stand on one foot, 
don’t sit, for putting on shoes or 
rubbers Walk up stairs instead of 
using the elevator. Get off the street- 
car and walk the last six or ten blocks 
to work every morning Before long 
you'll be dissatisfied with that indoor 
fifteen-minute routine. Your muscles 
will be crying for something tougher 
to do. You'll want to take up outdoor 
sport or exercise. 

One evening after the sort of day 
at the office that used to leave you 
feeling ready for the cleaners, you'll 
decide to walk a bit on the way home. 
Before you know it you'll have walked 
the whole five miles home and realize 
with a shock that you've taken only 
fifteen minutes longer than the street- 
car you usually ride. 

Maybe you won't live any longer 

though you probably will — but you'll 
certainly live a great deal more. And 
you'll have made a real contribution 
toward the correction of a national 
disgrace. 
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The West Indies Want what contribution 


would make to Canada’s federal treas- 


} 4 ury is difficult to calculate Many of of sixty-five 
To Join Us the federal As result 


chief sources of 
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favourite 
glamour girl 
to hold 

and 


fo have! 





Master 


appearance of any car, add flashing style and beauty. 


THE SAFEST 


revenue in a 


WorTH A HUNDRED Marilyn Monroes to 


you, isn't she? Worth all the protection you 


can give het 


gency. 


Your joy-riding starlet deserves the safety 
insurance that Dominion Royal Masters bring. 


The famous Royaltex tread gives you proved 


straight-line stopping ability 


of gripping teeth sweep, bite and hold where 


tires never held before. 


Best of all, you get as much as 60‘; more 


safe miles when your car is equipped with 


Dominion Royal Masters 


ever built. 


EVERLASTING WHITEWALLS! 


Protected from defacement and damage, Royal 
Whitewails, with exclusive Curb Guard, lengthen 


appearance of any wheelbase, lower the 


TIRE EVER BU 


the West Indies typical exampk 


cents 


brands 


Its 


the 


L 


there 


taxes on cigarettes and 


excellent 


sell 


lrinidad 


to receive 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 Canada, like income tax, excise taxes tured cigarettes 
on liquor and cigarettes and sales tax, current Canadian 
are either not levied at all in the West charge on rum is $1 

Indies are not exactly poor. In Indies or are considerably lower than and identi 

the last year for which full figures are in Canada Ontario for $4.50 
1947) the West Indies, with Incidentally, the shocked reaction of proof, cost ninety 
a total population of four millions, had West Indians to Canadian liquor and eighty proof, in 
i larger government revenue than any cigarette prices due to taxes indicated “We would " 
Canadian province except Ontario and that they would be extremely unwilling seriously, ‘have 
approximately one hundred to accept this particular Canadian big benefits from 
Canadian currency Sut “way of life.” In Trinidad, to cite a offset what those 


incredible 


especially in times of emer- 


thousands 


the safest tires 
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15 per proof gallon 


would h 


dollars for hi 
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AVAILABLE 


s too much he could do with the 


gO 
te in chase o 
res were 


could make 


itation 

m the equ 
inadian Bu 

what we 

Work 


investing 


drinks and 


1s OWN plece 


home maybe 


hours. Then he sleeps 


The point 


with his spar 


t 


would rather ¢ 
\ competen 


gist could I rot 


he West Ind 


) nis workers 


| t 


nourished oO 





lended and Bottled in Feolla 


IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 














worm or malaria, or he requires educ: 





tion to enlighten him on the 


radio, packaged breakfast food 


gages and other 


gag 
Those factors 


tered other 
Wes 


(One was ti 


o a degree, but 
irguments 
iny large-scale 


tt 


he low income 


rewards of 
undoub edly 


I consistently 


Indies to Canada 


West Indian laborer 1s decey 


all standards it is lower than 1! 


but then less 





rents tor the 


harsn climate 


heaper, exce] 


live in the West 


Ww 


ipita 
Indies Phe 
required le 


in winter 


weoretical Inco! 


so must the 


thing and 


tout houses req 


Food is cons 


en importe 


ill, the attractions of Canada 


i than 


ilid to Canadians 


Indians 


On the other hand, free en 


sidered an absolute must 1 


union takes p 


the largest newspapers 1 


Indies told me 


to organize 


Diuntly 


An editor 





union on any 


would be indignantly turned 


in insult 


There would t 


ing Canada, to do bus 


school even 


Indians themsely 
number would 


tions, especial 


idian investments in the West 
result in development of the 
Given opportunities in thei 
the West Ind especially t! 
population, will choose to re 
their accustomed surroundings 
Nor are the st Indic LiKe 
grow Canad populatior 
Canadian fe orto presen 


health problem 


t 
increase in 


per thousand 


the Canadian 


twenty The 


e West Ind 


work 
es do no 
ich problem 
if as expect 


islands is twenty 
innually, com] 
figure of elg 


‘ath rate is twelve 


thousand, Canada’s nine to 


One of the mos 


ments in the « 


parties to win 








he scramble 


ind 


interesting 


irly days of uni 


of Canadian 


giance of West 


é The 


~wfoundland was for 


province to ele i local gove 
the same p - t I | 
Ottawa 
But in the West Indie 
there is a fair degree of politi 
ness, there are no major polit 
is in Canada sritain, or tl 
states Usually ndependent or if 


ittached candidates outnumbe 





mak 
Trinidad ire 


Party is led by 


The Bustan 


ex impte s 


iatter, in most 


their name and polici 





the Butlet 


lean, bearded 


cal Ne gro named | iah Tubal 


who promises 


and institutior 


citizens 


Canadian advocates of union 
the track in one 


the supposition 


elimination o 


ol i pension 


mportant ary 


na there is 


the offing between the United 


and) =Canada 


possession 


islands Canadians become 


when some ignor 


int Congressman 


gests the United States take 


country for Brit 


do West Indians 


n’s war debts 


who have been 


jected to proposais of that 
more often Che truth is 
that Britain more could 


she wanted to 
Indies than 
Canada 


ve away 


é could a 


It seems extremely unlikely 


West Indies will 








ever volunt 








gainst 


pital”’ is required 
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the United States. Before World Way 
II the masses in the West Indies r 
garded the American way of life as the 
height of ambition, but the behavior of 
the large number of U.S. se rvicemen 


in the islands under the ‘“‘bases-for 
destroyers”’ barter deal with Britain 
modified West Indian thinking 

“We have the vreatest respect ind 
idmiration for the American people,” 
savs Ralph Vignale, of Trinidad, ‘but 
we are accustomed to our own mode of 
life under the Union Jack and it would 
be distasteful to the majority of us to 
be elsewhere 

The Georgetown, British Guiana 
Daily Argosy stated recently ‘Since 
local people have had an opportunity 
of judging the United States’ concep 
tion of colonial administration. they 
have learned their lesson and, if any 
thing more than ever realize ind ippre 
ciate the privileges which are theirs 
because of birth and residence under 
he British flag.” 

A Trinidad historian related some of 
the reasons for the American fall from 
grace: ‘““The U.S. made the mistake of 
sending down base troops who hailed 
from the Scuth. Their attitude toward 


‘colored folk” was a great shock to 
people who were pretty high up in 
government and the professions, but 


who did not happen to be Anglo 
Saxons.’ 

\ West Indian doctor who itended 
MeGill University adds If Canadians 
take color for granted and don’t make 
in issue of it they're the right partners 


for West Indians 
Jewels In Their Noses 


If union did occur Canada would be 
brought into continued physical con 
tact with a number of foreign nations 
for the first time The new frontiers 
would touch Mexico and Guatemala 
Brazil, Venezuela and Dutch Guiana 
Canada would take over, with British 
Honduras, a perennial “international 
incident’’ with the Central American 
republic of Guatemala, which has never 
idmitted British ownership of the 
eighty - eight - hundred - square - mile 
mainland colony As recently as 1950 
two British cruisers landed marines in 
British Honduras to guard against a 
eared invasion Britain has main 
tained good relations, however, wit 
the other nations bordering her col 
oOnies 

Union would create three new Can 
idian cities with populations of more 
than one hundred thousand Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica 
ind Ceorgetoun British (iu na 

Architecturally the buildings in the 
business sections of the three cities 
mostly be long to the English pe riod in 
which they h ippe ned to be built Ihe 
early builders made little concession to 
tropical climate what was good 
enough for the mother country was 
good enough for her loval colonials 
small windows and all here are some 
modern buildings in the downtown 
ireas, usually government buildings 
or department stores. In general, how 
ever, merchants, businessmen and pro 
fessional men prefer to earn their 
money in makeshift premises and spend 
it on fine homes. [t is in the residential 
ireas that trop il architecture really 
blossoms terrazzo tile floors for cool 
ness, glassless windows to admit eve 
breeze. low-eaved roofs to keep out sun 
ind rain, rooted | tios Tor outdoor- 
indoor living 

The most striking differences be 
tween the larger West Indian cities 


ind communities of similar size n 
Canada are 

@ The colorful crowds colorful n 
complexion and costum¢ Many In 


dians wear armfuls of bracelets ind 


jewels in their pl rced nostrils 





hy 
’ 


‘ 


i 


@ The traflic Imagine the downtown drinks, curios, cheap jewelry, taxi rides engage n those long leisurely seri 
streets of any Canadian city with a few haberdashery and green coconuts, to known as Tests which cause so mut 
hundred carts drawn by donkeys, mules be decapitated by a slash from mu! excitement in all parts of the commor 
ind horses thrown in among the cars derous-looking cutlass and drained on wealth except Canada. As a matter « 
trucks, buses and streetcars Chis prim the spot. Price, four cents fact Canada’s indifference to cricket 
tive transport is” still favored = for Che West Indies would contribute to one of this country few flaws in th 
short-haul deliveries from dock to ware partnership with Canada several bonus eyes of many West Indians What 
house and from warehouse to retailers items which Canadian legislators prob growled one islande! would be tl 
tome hs er Baia guetta - ae, Bea Sy a wccount when De int ot joining Canada vou don 
} lating ! position play cricket worth a darn up there 
dozen blocks of. stores and shops of \ West Indian province would put \ West Indian province would 
every description gut for every store Canada into the big time n cricket Canada a track-and-field team of 
there are five or six sidewalk vendor Che Caribbean Eleven is in the same Olympic calibre \t the last Olymp« 
selling at the top of their voices swee p eague is England Australia India Jamaica alone finished higher tha 
Stakes tickets, fruit, cake ind soft ind South Africa ind = penodically (Canada, on the strength or rather the 
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» 
peed f yuple of their runners For sheer abandon, f magaD y masked an g a funny hat and food, manufactured goods and build- 
The West Indies possess a distinct unconfined, for active participation by streamers paper, singing and ing materials. At present Canada te 
It may sound a little primitive the entire population, Trinidad’s car prancing dov street with a a little more than eight percent of this 
to northern ears, but is recognized by nival on the Monday and Tuesday of raving mad total strangers Why market, because the West Indies, a 
pse devotees all over the world as before each Ash Wednesday probably ME! member of the sterling area, 1s not free 
jistir , rr s genuine as Ameri stands alone For those two days the What would union do f Canada Ir to buy from Canada 

n jazz or the German lieder The sland is overrun by masked, painted terms of dollars and cents Che first This has broken a trading pattern 
nia? bet t pose grotesque ost d. singing irink effect. as Senator McLean and ( one which dates back to sailing-ship days 
6 j ‘ ‘ He Imos ny wning he s of black white Jrooks pred ¥ i be the opening when rum northbound and salt cod 
, j gr nd d mixed Trinidadians \ fa vast market for Canadian goods ot southbound were the chief items of 
he major r minor Canadian aurline ficial who saw the all kinds Canada must maintal ommerce The influence of this trade 

2 A happens t arnival for the first time last veal high rate f exports t remain prospe persists at both ends Maritimers t 
kle his sense de ed It simy s to be seer s. In the West Indies she has a three this day drink more rum than any 

{ () 4 d j } b> ed A fte j ked on hime d-r ; rke quor id salt cod fron tne 
wt j hink | i Joors k g ( j M mes and Newfoundland is f 

ve e staple food { ( npbean 


In 1949 the first shipment of flour 
from Australia reached the West Indies 


ind flour was once virtually a Can 






‘ 


idian monopoly. Trinidad alone now 


There's a landmark a more than sa yp wotageard 


year in exchange for one tenth that 





mount of exports to Australia On 


we cancoumfon = = ee 
or years / 





annual trading defi 
lrinidad is the industrial and mer 

antile heart of the West Indies. P: 

Is tne designated capit | 


the proposed West Indies federation 






ind would undoubtedly be the capit 





of the eleventh province 

Until Canada’s spectacular oil dis 
coveries, Trinidad was the oil 
producing country under the Britis! 
flag. An annual production of twent 
million barrels of oil has been mau 


tained with remarkable consisten 
ind huge new deposits have recently 


been discovered in the shallow Gulf of 


Paria which separates the island fron 
the mainland of Venezuela lrinidad 


* 


has the largest oil refinery in the empire 


ee 
rth 


} 


ind one of the largest ou companies 


eastern Canada is a subsidiary o 


Mel 


it 

rrinidad’s biggest oil enterprise: Trin 
dad Leaseholds (Canada) Ltd., whict 
sells Regent gasoline and oil 

Trinidad also has the largest sugar 


ty 


we 


refinery in the empire, and exports 
150,000 tons of sugar, 3,000,000 gallons 
of molasses, and 1,500,000 proot g illons 
of rum a year 


The streets of the world’s cities are 





ived with asphalt from Trinidad’s 
pitch lake. This one-hundred 
ind-fourteen-acre pool of solid isphalt 


is all but inexhaustible. It istwohundred 


unique 


ind eighty-five feet dee p and, although 





more than five million tons of asphalt 


have been taken out the surface has 
é dropped only twenty feet 
Canada-West Indies interdepende nce 
; cs & i ilready very real in one of this 
country’s most important industries 
iluminum Canada’s aluminum 
industry is literally built on West 


7 


Indian bauxite The world’s larges 


bauxite operation, at Mackenzie Brit 


* om 
ish Guiana, feeds the huge aluminum 
S in @€au y an ro eC ion er 64 smelters at Arvida, Que., with nearly 
—— three million tons a year of the vital 
red dust. The even larger new plant 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
it Kitimat, B.C., will soon go into 
‘| hrough all weathers they keep the fresh and choice. They re tough beauties! Fire-resistant, operation on ore from Jamaica, where 
} Alcan has invested forty million dollars 


g in property and plant 


too 


glowing good looks of the colour of your weather-resistant they re economica 
[his partnership has social as well 
for they require no paint, stain or mainte- as industrial implications. At Macken 
zie, sixty-two miles up the Demerara 
nance expense. River from the capital, Georgetown 
BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED, M Alcan has built British Guiana’s second 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal— ; , ; largest city, with a population of fifteen 
P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg See the wide range of plain and blended thousand, in the heart of a tropical 
forest. Mackenzie may well be typical 
of West Indian small cities of the future 
: 3 tropical, with Canadian features like 
PDP ; ate > = 2 “te ‘ec 
B.P. illustrated booklet OR write us direct, public and high schools for the thou 





Ple intormé j : : 
eose mene information and illustrated colours at vour B.P. Dealer S. Ask him for the 
iterature on - 





B.P. Asphali Shingles — [7 





| B.P. Insul-Ated Sidings [9 : : sand children of Alcan employees and 
BP. Flortile using this handy coupon. a big hospital staffed by Canadian and 


local doctors This hospital charges 
four cents per clinic visit 


Alcan has taken the lead in banishing 
BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED racial discrimination in company ranks 


Dealezs everywhere in Canada When it first started to work the 


Nome scram , — cocceas 


Address : cocqocvens 
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Alcan, | 


yn enterprises in the 


te deposits, i ‘ 
West Indies 
compound” and a 

Then, 


a “white 


lored section <i from. the 
pany’s employee-training program 
ill the skilled trades, British Guiana 
exceptional skill started 
raduate Alcan decided that staff 


ilone should be the residential 


kers” of 


ition and assigned houses in the 


te con pound * to colored person 


There has been no trouble of any 


ollowing the discovery of bauxite 


during the last war Alcan 


jamaica 

ght thirty thousand acres of land, 

luding five thousand acres of bauxite 
kets Sut the Jamaican bauxite 
ed to be unsuitable for processing 


instead, Alcan 
icultural development 


he Arvida plant and 
ncehed an as 
ywram, hiring Canadian agricultural 
entists to produce strains of beef and 
adapted to a hot climate 
By crossing Aberdeen 
rus and Red Poll cattle with native 
with 


ry catth 
purebred 


iican strains, and purebred 
cattle Alean 


up a herd of four thousand beef 


thman from India, 

ttle with a greatly increased carcass 
ht. A dairy herd now supplies a 
e part of the requirements of the 
i], Kingston 


Cold in the Jungles 


\lcan’s agriculturists next turned to 
trus crops The orchards were old 


nd unprofitable, since they produced 


old-fashioned”” oranges and grape 


Wholesale 


grafting of im 


ult containing seeds 
top-working”’ the 
proved stock onto old trees has re 
sulted in a rebirth of the Jamaica cit 
rus industry in a fraction of the time 


would have taken to plant new 
wrehards 


f 


with the development of 
Kitimat aluminum plant in 


lumbia, 


Chen, 
ie huge 
British C 
ecame important once more 


bauxite 
Instead 
shipping raw ore to Canada, how 


Jamaican 


er, Alean has built an alumina re 
nery in Jamaica This refines the ore 
ht at the deposit, to a point about 


fway between bauxite and alun 


n, and saves about half the shippin 
nd cost In Jamaica, too, Alcan 
set up training s hool to deve lop 
ed workers among the native 
When we took over the Jamaican 


1 in Alcan official told me 


some 
there protested that 1 lot of 
| landowners would be dispossessed 
even if the land was poor, the 
d covld not ifford to lose the 
ce of that land 

ll, today there are four thousand 
land, just double the 
we found there And they're 


ng double the crops they did 


4 


on that 


ind are better housed. Oh, yes 
found a use for bauxite we had 
thought of 


t cement for house 


bauxite is an excel 
building 

Canadian private enterprise is 
eady pioneering in the groundwork 
West Indian 


lian branch banks, for example 


development Can 
dom! 
West 

that 


ite the banking business of tie 
most of 


ndies, even though 
usiness is conducted in sterling If 
he West 
eleventh province, Canadians will find 
profitable fields for 


ind development 


Indies become Canada’s 


many investment 

The new Canada would, in fact, be 
i country with a pioneer hinterland in 
its far south as well as its far north 
\bout eighty thousand square miles of 
British Guiana’s interior is largely un- 
explored It is known to contain 
unestimated quantities of bauxite, 
hardwood, gold, diamonds, 
nese and mica. How much, and where, 
is something Canadians might be inter- 
ested in finding out 


manga 
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New Brunswick's 
New Millions 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


and particularly in Bathurst, the news 
was received at first as too good to 
ranked 


hitherto as one of Canada’s poorest 


be true The province has 


almost unknown to mining and miners 
It has little first-class farming land, its 


forest resources have been exploited 


almost to the limit, and its industries 


SOMETHING- 


FOR FRIDAY DINNER | 


apart from mills have been 
mostly small. 

Today, basically an old lumber town 
in the middle of the Chaleur Bay fishing 
Bathurst is dominated by the 
sprawling sulphite-smelling mill of the 


Bathurst 


pulp 


coast 


Power and Paper Company, 


its chief employer of labor. The town 
contained barely a thousand inhahi 
tants until the late Angus McLean 


built his pulp mill after the First World 
War. This multiplied the population 
ind added a peculiar fragrance to the 
itmosphere. Today a substantial pro 
portion of the boxboard used in Canada 
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and woodworking mill is the largest 


eastern Canada The Nor 


in 


thern Ma 


chine Works manufactures heavy con 


struction equipment for shipment 


over Canada These three 


account for easily seventy-five 


of the employment supporting grea 


PRathurst’s twelve thousand popi 
J nun 


tion Phi 
the unemployed figure for 


winter t mid 
CGlouces 
tthurst is 


County of which B 


shiretown, stood at three thousand 
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i population of fifty-seven thousand 

Bathurst and New Brunswick had 
known of mining before, and unhappily 
Hopes had been raised and dashed by 
such discoveries as the old iron mine 
scene of the present discovery, which 
had been operated during both world 
wars when the need overcame the 
relatively poor quality of the iron ore 
In each case the mine had closed down 
when the urgent need of ore ceased 
Then there had been discoveries of 
zine and copper, but the quantities had 
been disappointing; money had been 
raised and lost, and the mines never 
materialized. Manganese deposits had 
been discovered, only to be found too 
low in grade to justify mining. Oil had 
bee n disc overed but the wells weren t 
major producers Coal deposits are 
mined fairly extensively but the seams 
ire thin and the coal has a high ash 

mntent 

It had been almost as a last hope 
that the New Brunswick government 
had dex ided three years igo to engage 
the geophysics division of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, a branch of the 
federal government, in making an aerial 
magnetometer survey of the region be 
tween Bathurst in the northeast and 
St. Stephen, southwest at the Maine 
border. Such a survey is capable of 
detecting rock formations which show 
i Magnetic reaction to the instruments 
in the plane. Areas where these rea 
tions are shown on the map are known 
is anomalies. Anomalies, when drilled 
sometimes reveal iron ore. They some 
times also reveal sewer pipes 

Meanwhile, Pat Meahan, a Bathurst 
prospector who has. been in on most 
of the great staking rushes of the last 
forty years, had been engaged by 
Matthew James Boylen, a Toronto 
mining executive, to act as a scout 
for a prospecting syndicate that Boylen 
had formed with a grubstake of a mere 
million dollars. This money had been 
raised largely in the United States, and 
Boylen had told his associates: ‘‘You 
probably won't see a dime of this 
again.” 

A lot of people thought, nevertheless 
that Boylen’s record justified the risk 
At forty-five, burly and with a thinning 
thatch, Jimmy Boylen already had an 
impressive list of discoveries to his 
credit. He got his first taste of pros 
pecting at Larder Lake, Ont., when he 
was twelve, and he claims that he has 
been a prospector ever since He 
followed most of the great rushes of 
the Twenties and Thirties -Rouyn 
Red Lake, Sturgeon River, and the 
rest —but he didn’t get his first respect 
able stake until Quemont made its 
spectacular rise in the Forties. He had 
still retained the shares in Quemont 
which he had received for some mining 
claims when it was penny stock. Afte1 
1 rich ore body had heen struck by 
drilling, Quemont jumped within 
week from seventy-five cents to nine 
dollars, and is currently comfortably 
resting around the twenty-dollar mark 


rated as “‘one of the big ones He 
also staked part of Eldona Mine, and 
did very well out of that Bovien 


really moved into the minine-executive 
bracket when he became president of 
Anacon Lead Mines, then headed up 
United Lead and Zine Mines, Mon 
tauban Mines, and Chibougamau Ex 
plorers. Altogether Boylen now has 
a controlling or substantial interest in 
about forty mines, most of which he 
staked himself 

Boylen still manages to spend his 
summers in the field Apart from 
the fact that prospectors get special 
income-tax concessions he retains a 
sentimental feeling for this link with his 
past. But, in Who’s Who in Canada, 
as a member of the Seigniory Club 
the Engineers’ Club, the Granite Club, 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, mar- 
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ried, with three children 


nd a home 


at 35 Kingsway Crescent in Toronto 
that is rated something of a showpla 
he sounds more like a successful bus 
nessman 

Boylen originally ippet ired on 
New Brunswick scene to invest 
property twenty-eight miles no 
Jathurst Chis had been turned u 
by his prospector Pat Meahan wt 
ilso suggested that he invest 
p ssibilities it the tbandoned 


mine where there were surface trace 


of zine and lead. The first 


to result in the Keymet M 


enture 


me whict 


now being prepared for production or 


f 


i modest ore body of zine 
At the same time that 
mentioned the possibilit 


old iron mine, Boylen was 


proached in Montreal by 
pen, i Montreal broker 
sented the group which s 
the iron concession. Kippe 
that Boylen take over the | 
supported by i map ind 
report by G. S. MacKenz 
it the University of New 


nd a summertime govern 


mS 


gist. MacKenzie advocats 


lead-silve 
leahan |} t 
ies it } 
he nt } 
I K 


1) ‘ 
till re iine 
ns propos 
yroperty w 
" | | 
yogical 


i€ } ofesso 
Brunswick 
| 


ment geo 


d a series of 


drill holes in the vicinity of the old 
iron mine where the traces of zir 1 
lead had been n ited 
In Came the Doodlebugs 

Bovlen igreed to take 
concession after promising to ¢ 
out a drilling program His chiet 
gineer, R. J Bob Isaacs ind | 
issociate, W. C. Ringsleben, neit! 
whom was overenthusiasti bout 
project, recommended an_ elect 


survey ” carried out 
guide to drilling. There is 
between geologists and m 


eers on the merits of magne 


electrical surveys (old-timers c: 


ill “‘doodlebugs”’ and cla 
major ore bodies have ever 
by their use), but it is gene 
that while a magnetomete 
the presence of concentrati 
netic minerals, such as ire 


trical survey goes a step 


great dis} 


Ining engi 


tometer ane 


im that n 
been lox i 
rally agreed 
r will reveal 
ons ma 
mn, the ele 


further 


distinguishing massive sulphide le 
posits, often found in association 
magnetic materials (as was the 

here It is the sulphide KS W 
are most likely to contain nm 
concentrations of base metals s 
copper and zine Howeve he | 
nee of sulphide rock is no guarantee 
that these sought-after metals co-ex 
with it, and drilling predicated 
‘lectrical rvevs Nas otten 


nothing 
Bovlen, in accordance w 


nent, began exploration of the property 


by the more (‘horough dril 
vithout waiting for the el 
ey Kl n holes were _ 


zround in the vicinity of t 
All they revealed was mo 


ling method 

trical 
but into the 
he iron ore, 


re iron ore 


At this point Boylen’s associates be 


ime restive: Nearly a hu 


sand dollars had been spe 


race found underground of the zin¢ 


" 


lead mineralization whic! 


linted at the surface. 
sovlen was worried hims 

ually, they went ahead w 

rical survey Lines were 


he heavy bush and the 
made. It revealed an area 
ibout a thousand yards aw 
main iron body and the 


reacted stronely Che twel 
sp) 1 to intersect this new ar 
fatef {rill hole barely int 


il 

body but he core came to 
with tl 

Chen. as successive holes 
»ver the area and greater 
intersections of sulphides 
the analysis came back fro 
office -the ore contained ri 
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nt with no 
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ut thr 1 
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eTsec ted the 


the surface 
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cial qu 
Later 


intities of Z1me lead 


were to reveal 


and silver 
copper in 
It dawned on 
ind his associates that they had 


holes 
commercial quantities 
Boylen 


made a major mining find 

John C. Udd one of Boylen’s closest 
issociates, told me I had tried to 
persuade him to give up It looked 


to me is though we 


were just pouring 
money down drain All the rest of 
us felt the same way But Boyler 
persisted. ‘That is why the major credit 


for the tind belongs to him 


Boylen worked quickly 
he could not hold the 
long. In 
magnetic 


for he 


Knew 
news back very 
iddition to the 


long powerful 


inomaly ilongside which the 


ore body had been found, he staked 
inother big anomaly to the east. rea 
soning that sulphides might be found 
In association with it also Finally 
when he had staked close to nine 


hundred claims, he gave the news to 


the Northern Miner, and the rush was 
on Meanwhile, with a crew of sixty 
men in the field he continued feverishly 


st total reached thie 
neighborhood of two thousand clain 

Phen ind important companies 
rushed on the did a 


off groups of 


aking until his 
as big 
scene he land 


ice business, turning ove 
bet ween 


hundred 


claims for imounts ranging 
ind a 


nearly 


twenty-five thousand 


thousand dollars ilways reé 


taining a filteen-percent interest 


In this w iv he was able to assure 
that such solid groups as N. A. Tim 
mins, New Jersey Zinc, Conwest Explo 
ration, Leadridge Mining and Anacon 


Lead were well placed on what became 
known as “Main Street At the 
time he reserved excellent locations fo 
which he had a 
interest ind 


Same 
companies in substan 
tial 


financing de 


financial arranged 
als that 


thei 


them 
thor 


would enable 
to explore holdings 
ughly 


ompanies 


more 
Some of these 
like Maritime Mining 
ind porgpeg Mining 
each with a half 
the treasury Others, like Fab 
Nubar Mines were 


dormant Boylen companies, which got 


were new 
Cor 
poration Cor 
million in 


Me t ils 


more or 


poration 


ind less 
1 new lease of life in the deal Fab 
Metals obtained hundred thou 
sand dollars and Nubar 
hundred thousand An early B 
love New Larder l Island Mines 


big anomaly to the east 


thre« 
Mines, one 


ovyien 


ya ned the 


together with nine hundred thousand 
dollars in the treasury and underwrit 
ing to the tune of five millions. It wa 
these already incorporated companies 
which were the object of the tu flusl 
of market speculation New I det 
vhich could have been bought at nine 
cents not long before the discovery 
skvrocketed in week to two dollars 

The aain company w Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, and 
Boylen proceeded slowly with it \ 


of two hundred thousane 


offering 


Was 


small 
bh 


shares made on a_ subscription 


public ind it was over 


basis to the 


subscribed five times ten dollars 


share Bovlen had to send back eight 
million dollars’ worth of buying orders 
“It hurt.”” he admitted. “But with two 
millions in the treasury we have ample 
funds to explore the ore body com 
pletely and to draw up our plans for 
production.” 

Mhe big rush hit Bathurst the week 
end of Jan. 17. Only two groups had 
been ible to penetrate the fog oft 
mvysterv with which Boylen had sur 


rounded his operations for the 

Ah n Jee kell 

had beaten 
Harrison 


Jersey 


previous 


four months Toronto 
the gun 
Nor inda 
Z ne 


in the bush 


engineer 
of the P 
New 
pany had men st iking 
the of the first wave of pros 
pectors engulfed Bathurst 

Harry 


who 


mining 
on behalf 
Com 


interests ind 


when 


vanguard « 


Chen came Isaacs, a soft 


spoken 
equipment in off seasons 


sells mining 


His brother, 


prospector 
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Sob Isaacs, Boylen’s chief engineer, 
had dropped not a single family hint 
in all that time, but Harry was able 


to make the mine site his headquarters 


as he organized staking crews on his 


own behalf and on the _ behalf of 
Boylen 4ill Plexman, twenty years 
4 prospector at thirty-seven, came in 


from Montreal with his brother, the 
tall, spare and fabulous Tony who 
scorns traditional prospector’s pro 
cedure and often travels the bush 
with only a pocketful of raisins and 


a bottle of pop to sustain him because 
he begrudges the time lost making te 


They came to stake for themselves and 
for a Toronto syndicate 

Hard-driving Henri Phillipon from 
Noranda, whose axe can clear a patt 


through the densest bush as though by 


magic, arrived to stake for himself, as 
did the ascetic-looking Gus Kellar, 
whose knowledge of rock = structure 


equals that of the best-schooled mining 
and diminutive Tony Fayolle. 
» bush shuffle can walk 


the legs off men twenty vears his junior 


engineer 


whose dec eptiv 


They had formed their own prospecting 
syndicate 

The efficient 
arrived on behalf. of 
Lake Mines and other 
McDonough They 
staking prospects 
the main show 


McDonough brothers 
Madsen Red 
companies of 
decided that 
were to the 
Rapidly they 
assembled staking crews and, equipped 


Joe 
best 


west of 


with jeep and snowmobile loaded with 
disappeared into 
the snow-clad spruce. Red-faced broad 
shouldered Scotty MacLeod, represent 


camping equipment 


ing MacLeod Cockshutt Mines and 
Murdock- Mosher, staked to the south 
with his crews; Boylen’s staking had 
been lighter there Father-and-son 
teams, the Kyles, appearing on behalf 


of O'Leary Malartic Mines, and the 
Sweets from Val d’Or, staking in their 
own behalf, were quickly in and out of 
3athurst, bound for the staking areas 


Sleeping Bags in the Lobby 


White 


George 


haired and slow - speaking 
MacMillan, co-founder of the 
Developers Associa 
Violamac Mines 
made him and his wife millionaires, 
came into town. His wife, Viola, one 
of the few women in the mining busi- 
ness, is current president of the Pros- 


Prospectors and 


tion whose has 


pectors and Developers Association and 
George likes to hide behind her driving 
personality. But he couldn't resist the 
lure of another big rush, and soon he 
was deep in deals with returning pros- 
pectors who had staked ground that 
he liked. 

Bathurst’s three chief 
soon overflowing; first the Gloucester, 
then the Carleton, and finally the 
Royal. Prospectors clumped in, sleep- 
ing bags, snowshoes and duffel 
over their shoulders, stayed a day or 


hotels were 


bags 


so getting maps, licenses and grub, then 


headed into the bush as other newly 
arriving prospectors took over their 
rooms Big blustering Harper Kent 


over this. He owns 
hotels, the rambling 


was not unhappy 
the three leading 


department store where most of the 
prospectors went for outfitting, and 
several other businesses. 

But for most of the people of 
Bathurst the boom was something 
not quite to be believed For some 
there was temporary employment as 


about two hundred prospectors engaged 
roughly the same number of axe-men 
to form staking They were 
happy to receive wages ranging from 
six to ten dollars a day. But the rush 
did not alter the unemployment figure 
substantially A few taxi drivers 
reaped a harvest, charging as much as 
twenty day to drive 
prospectors to the bush in the morn 
ing and pick them up at night. But 


crews 


five dollars a 


most natives seemed to share 


prospector: ‘‘Ah, it’s all a slick trick 

by some Toronto stockbroker.”’ 
Only one local group really moved 

fast enough to stake choice ground 


Headed by John Ferris. of Bathurst 


Power and Paper they took advantage 


of the Christmas holiday to go out and 
stake thirty-four claims immediately 
north of New Larder U Island Mines 


ind then sold these claims to Porcupine 
Peninsular Gold Mines for a handsome 


profit But most other: local stakers 
were slow to move, and when they did 
move they knew neither how to choose 
good locations nor how t stake with 
the speed ind skill of the veteran 
prospectors 

While cultivated land and _ incor: 
porated townsites are protected from 
staking by the provincial mining laws 
in all other cases the mineral rights do 
not go with ownership of the surtace 
land So a farmer came into the 
Bathurst recording office one day and 
bought i Staking license for ten dollars 
‘“‘Now nobody can stake my woodlot 
he innounced with satisfaction He 


ind when he was 


informed that he 


was mystified angry 
still had to go out 
ind set up posts, pace off the distances 

| the 


ister 


and blaze according to law 
Then he 


ind 


ines 
have to reg his 
another dollar 
he had staked 

Finally, he 
have to undertake exploration work o1 
claims the 
keep 


would 
pay 
ach that 


claims per 


claim for ¢ ind 


wished to register would 


restake his following 

if he 

standing 
Then there 


out a 


year 
wished to them in good 
was the woman who touk 
for ten and re 
days | her 
claims registered; she learned that there 


license claims 


turned a few iter to have 


had been a mix-up in the license num 


bers and that she would have to 
retrace her steps to alter the license 
numbers listed on some forty posts 
“It’s all a bubble, anyway she 


with conviction, abandoning 
the venture on the spot 
The essence of fast staking is to get 


declared 


located on the map and then, oriented 
by a off the ten 
claims allowed on each license. Stakers 
usually work in teams; one man handles 
and the other blazes the 
axe. Each claim is 1,320 
feet square, or an four 
hundred and fifty paces in each direc- 
tion. At each corner 
or often the nearest tree is topped and 
squared off. Then the license number, 
the claim number, the name of the 
staker and the person for whom he is 


compass, to pace 


the compass 
line with an 
average of 


a post is erected, 


staking, the post number and the time 
and date are marked 
Each claim has four 
team of stakers can 
through the bush in a 
straight line and never deviate 
than a hundred feet from their objec- 
tive. Usually they “‘block out” the 
outside lines of a group of ten claims 
and then return later to cut them up 
claim by claim, “‘cutting the lines.’’ In 
this manner, ten claims can be staked 
in two days by expert stakers, even in 
the New Brunswick 
many prospectors declared to 
worst they had ever encountered 

One told of 
meeting two old men with a rope which 


each 

A* good 
their way 
reasonably 


on post 
posts 


worm 


more 


which 
be the 


woods, 


group of prospectors 


had been cut exactly sixty-six feet (one 
chain) in length. Using the rope, they 
were carefully marking off and com 


puting their distance as they went. “I 
figure they might get one claim finished 
in about a week at that 
experienced prospector said 


rate,”’ an 


Another 
group of 


came 
would-be 


prospector across a 
stakers in a 
Two of their number 
One compass 
contained in a 
was a 


Six 
violent argument 
had 
ship’s compass 

bag The other 


compasses Was a 
paper 


big awkward 
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ho entered the 


which 


ompass customarily has 
re atcachment on the need 
ng south as the needle points 


held to the 
pointed 


Half of the party 
which 
ly north The 
d that the wire in the 


Inmis 
half 
box con 


compass 
other con 
vas pointing north, and that was 
ctly the opposite direction | 
stay to find out how they settled 
e prospector chuckled. “I think 
still there.”’ 
pite of all the inevitable confu 
f neophyte staking, the recording 
it Bathurst reported no serious 
month of hectic 
mistakes that 
that time more 
i million acres of land, represent 


tes after a 
ng, and no could 


” ironed out. By 


bout twenty-five thousand claims, 
ching from north of Bathurst to 
Stephen on the Maine border had 
staked, and two hundred 
ers were still active. Most of the 
king has been around the magnetic 


about 


revealed by the 
survey. 


»ymalies govern 
nt’s aerial 
Surface prospecting in the ordinary 
se will have to wait until summer 


inwhile, many of the prospectors 
their 
iative have been selling their claims 
loronto and Montreal brokers and 


Companies like Brunswick 


rush on own 


mmoters 


ning and Smelting and New Larder 
Island Mines are continuing with 
lling programs Most of the other 


mmpanies will probably conduct elec 


hid zones 


il surveys hoping to turn up sul 
before they embark on 
dozen 


indi 


lling programs At least a 


these companies have already 


ted firm plans, and others will try 


raise funds for drilling by sale of 
ck. Only months, and more prob 
bly years, of financing and drilling 


vill finally separate the good ones from 


inevitable duds If it’s certain 


it millions will be made, it’s equally 


rtain as in any 


timism 


mining rush that 
lions will be lost 

jut the pervading mood is one of 
Bathurst itself is 
shock and 


pticism and is preparing to deal with 


Even 


vering from its initial 


problems and benefits that a large 
e mining development will undoubt 
to the Lumbering, 


bring town 


long been the eco 


town’s existence and 


rtheless, has 


ic basis of the 

is a strong determination not to 
hand 
in the bush 


the bird in suffer for those 


seem to be 


new mining projects will require 


marked: ‘We're going to spend a tho 
sand that 
fellow Boylen intends to do with us 
When I called on Boylen in his Bay 
Street office in Toronto both he ind 
his chief engineer, seemed still 
dazed by the and by 


innounce 


dollars to find out what 


Isaacs 
i bit discovery 
the public reaction to its 
ment Boylen busy on. thre 
phones 
hadn't 


ot stock 


was 
different ipologizing to people 
their allotments 
At this point the market had 


reached its h 


who received 


ighest frenzy Porcupine 


Penins ilar Mines h id traded thre 
million shares in a single day 

What does all this mean to the people 
of New Brunswick? As far as the 
stock-market phase is concerned, those 


who have taken part in the big flurry 


stand the same chance as any other 
speculators; if the mines on which they 
have gambled fail to prove up when 
they are properly explored in the com 


irg months they will probably lose 
their money But so far as the dis 
covery and exploration of Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation is 


concerned there seems no doubt at this 
stage that, in the words of the Finan 
cial Post's Grant, “‘A 


mining project is now seen assured.’ 


Gordon major 


Some Castles in the Air 


Neither 
pared to translate the strike 
It will take 


of further study and exploration 


Isaacs nor Boylen is pre 
into exact 
figures at least six months 
they 
concrete 


say, before they can outline 


plans Only when they have an 
approximate idea of the total avail 
able tonnage can they determine the 


size of the operation; they claim they 


already know that they can mill five 
thousand tons a day for twenty years 
How many people may find employ 
ment through the mine? Their own 
guess ranges from three thousand to 
tive thousand 

But what about smelting? Eastern 
Canada has long stood in need of a 
zinc smelter loday the concentrates 


of other zinc mines are shipped as fat 


wa s smelting The 


Belgium for 


huge new tonnages uncovered at Bath 
that a smelter will 


urst make it likely 
be built somewhere in eastern Canada 
It must be located close to a source 


of cheap Both Boylen and 


power 


Isaacs feel that it may be pos sible to 
harness the huge coal deposits of Nova 
Scotia to steam ind plan 

smelter near Bathurst They intend 
that 


If a smelter is built in the rea the 


powe T 


to explore possibility 


lerable manpower, ind there was 

fear that there might be strong sulphur will have to be recovered from 
npetition for workers. But, accord the fumes to avoid damaging New 
to P. L. Chiasson, manager of the Brunswick's valuable forests When 
mployment Insurance Commission this was don at Trail, B.C the 
it Bathurst, a large portion of — resulting sulphuric acid was combined 
ester County’s labor force custo with phosphates from the United States 
ly leaves the province each spring to develop a huge fertilizer business 
ng employment in Ontario, Que New Brunswick’s Saint John ( ounty 
ind even in Newfoundland, return contains some of the continent’s largest 
ome in early winter. He felt there deposits of limestone At one time a 
ld be no immediate manpower — six-million-dollar fertilizer project was 
lem. planned to use these deposits, but the 
thurst is a quiet town and some project fell through for lack of a cheap 
ts people worry that hell-raising source of sulphuric acid. New Bruns 
ers will disturb the peace The wick and Prince Edward Island are a 
ional prospector, returning from large and ready market for fertilizer; 
vo-week staking session in the bush, eighty thousand acres of potato land 
es vent to his high spirits in tra demand a ton of fertilizer per year per 

mal style in the hotel and on the acre 
in street But most of the pros Enticing castles can be built in the 
ctors agree that for ripsnorting iir. but only careful study will tell how 
ng-dings the Bathurst rush is a solid they'll be a year from now 
ry tame affair “It’s a nice place, Meanwhile Bathurst has formed an 
gosh,’ says Henri Phillipon. ‘No Industrial Committee to deal with 
idy feels like kicking up.” immediate and long-range develop 
he townfolk are more than curious ments But when Jimmy Boylen 
learn what the mine development urges sceptical old E. G. Eddy, lum 
s in store for them When it was ber baron and unofficial prime minister 
jwoted that a civic reception should of Bathurst, to get busy and build 
e given to the prominent mining apartments for the anticipated influx 
xecutives who were involved in the of miners. Eddy dryly replies ‘You 
ew development, one local wag re-build them. I'll sell you the lumber.”” 
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British 
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Black Diamond 


Seven ships since 


Seas in 
Nelson's 


Navy, the popularity of this fine 


Royal 
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Our Illegal Federal 
Elections 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 





d eturn on their campaign-fund 
Gold-mining companie 
the 
they resent Liberal policy on 


I ents 


e more to Conservative 


individual 
ies might Liberal 
they like government policy, « 
that they will like 
the main, what they expect is 


ther industries o1 


favor the 


Y i poli y 
ble climate or atmosphere fo 
they 
from either the 
\ Party 
contributing to maintain private 


would count or 
Liberal or the 


The y are IT 


which 


ise and the two-party system 


ntractors expect or at least hope 
more direct and tangible reward, 
federal field 

A good 


icts are let by 


don't 
federal 
ind the 


t n the they 
many 
tender 

job 


t bid usually gets the 


Anvbody who gives money to the 


party, and hopes to get it back 
fool,” one 
f illustration he 
nt situation in Quebec 

\ fellow down 


tractor? 


veteran politician said 
told of 


} way 


there is a first-rate 
but he’s a Duplessis man 
When this federal 
Defense 


Dupl SSIS 


vybody knows it 


itract along some 


came 
job it 
areful look 


i juction Was, this 


iKeS Aa ¢ it it and puts 


eally waterproot bid not too low 
rK irresponsible, but just barely 
enough for a good firm to breal 


ma ke 
the job 


a small profit 
Liberals are 


ind maybe 


So. ghe got 


eeching and screarning and saying 
omething should be done, but there 


thing to be done. Low bidder gets 


tie job 

Some MPs have been a little slow to 
grasp this principle on Defense Pro 
duction contracts Not long ago 


Liberal member wrote indignantly to a 
Production official to say that 
pro 
known Cor 


Defense 
two of the contractors on defense 
ject n his riding were 
st itives 

lam notifying you so that you may 


them off your list,’ he concluded 


1e Official turned the letter over to 
Howe: ‘*Maybe 
this letter yourself, sir 
I certainly would,” said Howe 
haven't heard from that MP since 
Nothing infuriates Defense Produc 


you'd like to 
inswer 


Phey 


tion so much as mention of a “patron 
ige list,”” which they swear they have 
never seen John Dickey, Howe's 


parliamentary assistant, put the figures 


mn Hansard last month — 871 contracts 
of which 855, or about ninety-eight 
were let by open tender. The 


percent, 


t were spec ial secret jobs such as 


idar stations now being built in 
peration with the U.S 
rmally, even on 
s t work is given to some big well 
screened company like Canadian Gen 
Electric, but the general contractor 
equired to call tenders for 
and let the departme nt set 
tenders, to make sure the low bid 
In the case of the radar 


is paying 


these jobs, the 


sub 


tracts 


the job 
tions, for which the U.S 
out two thirds of the cost, American 
xiety for speed led Ottawa to omit 
lling for tenders and allot a few cost- 
is contracts. Stories that all these 
went to Liberals are denied 
h great indignation. 

Maybe there wouldn’t be so many of 
se Stories, though, if campaign funds 
ere raised in a different way. And not 
departments are as sensitive about 
itronage as Defense Production 
Old - fashioned MPs see nothing 
rong with that - instead they bemean 
e fact that so many departments 


ntracts 
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such a high fraction of federal ce 


field of 
believe, in the in 


have been removed from the 


patronage hey 


mortal words of the pre-Confederation 
Premier, John Sandfield Macdonald 
that ““we must support our supporters 
Also in the equa ly immortal word 
one-time Public Works Minister Israel 
larte 


Election re not won with 


prayers 


Other MPs probably a majority of 
both parties, detest patronag nd 
deplore their own need for t Chey 
vish with ll their hearts that party 
funds could be raised in some othe 


way, that parties could tind some escape 


from this deep recurrent indebtedness 
to a relatively small group of big con 


tributors 


What baffles them is how to do it 
lo every pian for limitation of cam 
paign spending, the same baleful re 
joinder is made How are you going 
to make it work?” 

It’s not enough to say “Pass a law 


ind remarkably 
paid to it It’s a 


that 


We have i 
little 
doleful paradox 


law now 
ittention ts 
hut it is true 


illegal he great 


most 
elections to the of Commons are 
majority of our law 
lawbreakers in the 
to make the law 


there’d be mn 


makers become very 
ict of being elected 


If this 
ibout election costs 


were not so 
secret no difhieulty 
ibout computing them The Canad 


Elections Act 


to furnish i 


candidate 


detailed 


requires every 
con ple l¢ ind 


I} } 


statement of all 


published Any « 


ingly i false 


Is expenses whicl 
indidate who know 
makes declaration is liabl 
to a two-thousand-dollar fine and two 


Yet MPs 


Statements of « 


years in jail readily admit 


ccurate impaign 


expenses are the rare exception 


Some years ago it was suggested that 


campaign funds be limited to ten cents 


i voter, and a Nova Scotia Livderal was 
ippalled That would give me only 
thirty-five hundred dollars. I want to 


say you just can’t run an election in my 
thirty-five hundred 

Costs have quadrupled since then 
but in 1949 that MP 
declared his total expenses to be 


1 


$1,067.70 


county for 
same formally 
only 


several 


Nov i 


conservatives 


There are in Scotia 


know they 
little money 
1949 that 
cost then 


Without 


candidates wouldn't accep! 


seats the ( 
ind they waste 
But 
token ri 
thousand dollars each 


can’t win 


trving they found in 


even impaigns 
three 
that much 
the nomination. Men of experience i 


both major parties say it costs bet weer 


eight thousand and twelve thousand t« 


stage a real campaign in a typical Nova 


Scotia seat Yet the three Conserva 
tives who won declared expenses 
iveraging just over three thousand 


One Liberal who carried an expensiv: 
urban riding put his down as five 
hundred and seventy-five dollars 


Sixty-five 
hundred from the party treasury, think 
ing that all he’d need Ihe 
campaign cost eight thousand. He had 
to borrow fifteen hundred dollars from 
the bank to pay the extra bills. Offi 


In Ontario a Liberal got 


would be 


cially, though, his total expenses ap 
pear as $2,909.69 
‘I don't like it,’ a troubled Con 


servative said “I’ve never before in 
my life put my name to a document 
that wouldn't stand examination.” 
Some MPs explain that their official 
contain “all the 
” but they admit 


money for 


statements costs | 
know anything about 
other people them 
Far from this is 
another violation of the Canada Ele« 

tions Act Section 62 of the act 
expressly forbids any campaign outlay 
the 


spent 


being an excuse 


by anyone candidate's 


official agent 


except 


But the commonest illegality of all 
the one which is virtually universal! in 
both the major parties, is the hiring of 
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irs to take voters to the polling places 
Section 73 of the act forbids hiring, 


paying for or promising to pay for in 
whole or in part any form of vessel or 
vehicle to convey voters to or from a 


Anyone doing so, or 
for his 
liable to a_ five-hundred 
dollar fine and a year in jail 

This law is ignored all over Canada 


polling station 
taking 


vehicle, 1s 


uch payment use of 


‘There may be local exceptions, but I do 
not know of any constituency in which 
hired by the Liberal and 
Conservative candidates. All kinds of 
used 


cars are not 


CXCUSECS and devices aire suc h as 


deferring payment until the day afte: 
the election or having it made by some- 
body else, but the law is drafted care- 
fully enough to cover every imaginable 
evasion. The plain fact is that both 
parties break the law, openly and con- 
sistently 

In most parts of Canada those are 
the only violations of the law that are 
still openly practiced and tolerated by 
honest men. But in some regions, and 
certain ridings within 
other old and nasty practices survive 

“| draw a line at the Ottawa River,” 
said one party organizer. ‘West of it, 


those regions, 


ng ouch 


with a few local exceptions, political 
machines are reasonably cheap and 
reasonably honest. East of it, in 
Quebec and the Maritimes, they are 
expensive and corrupt.” 

For instance, the old custom of 


dishing out free liquor has pretty well 
died out in most provinces. But in the 
Maritimes both parties still put a large 


item in the budget for rum, and in 
Quebec for whisky blanc One recent 
Maritime by-election, in which the 


winning candidate decided he’d hand 
out no rum and no cash, was regarded 
revolutionary departure from 


as a 


OCOMMMON 


Coronation 
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MACLEAN'S 


the long-established tradition 
As for handing out cash, most of t! 


money nowadays goes to so-call 
leaders and organizers Crying 
pay individual voters for their vote 
a practice that has becom ilm 


But 
time Conservative tells on himself 


obsolete here’s a story one M 

He was running ina by-election a fi 
years ago and, on the Saturday nis 
before election day, the Liberals we 
into a slum ward handing 
dollar bills. He heard about this, s« 
Sunday he there 
( all on people 

‘I heard the Liberals are 


out tw 


went out himself 


Ziving 


two dollars for your vote,’ he'd 

The voter woud nod, and the Cor 
servative would go on: “The damned 
cheap skates. Here, give it back to m« 


and I'll give you four dollars 
Not quick at ment 
arithmetic the voters thought (at least 
the Conservative thinks they thought 
he was doubling the Liberal bribe 
“And it worked,” the story concluds 


being very 


triumphantly “We didn’t win 
election but we did carry that slun 
ward.” 

Few candidates are so indiscre 


as to get mixed up personally in th 


kind of operation (or at any rate 
candid as to admit it Not so few are 
those who deliberately shut their eye 
to what is done by obviously d 
reputable igents 

A common proposition runs some 


thing like this: Old Joe Blow, here 


the man who really knows how 
deliver the Umpteenth District 

the Ruritanian vote). Just give old J 
five thousand dollars and leave the re 


to him. You don’t have to know an 
thing about these things, you dor 
want to mix in dirty politics; just le 
it to Joe 

In nine cases out of ten the or 


candidates nowadays who fall for t! 
The 
ticated politician will have found ou 


line are the gullible rich sophis 
long ago that Old Joe delivers nothin 
at all 


his po ket 


that he puts the five thousand 11 
plus pe rhaps the additiona 
that he 
we'll lose 


thousand 
final week ‘“‘or 
Umpteenth District 


two exacts in tt 


else the whok 


It's Quicker When Crooked 


In the tenth case out of ten, or mayb 
the hundredth out of a hundred, Ok 
Joe is a different sort. not a relativel 


harmless old fraud who lives by separ 


ing fools from their money, but a re 
ind competent criminal Given the 
right time and place (they're dimin 
ing. fortunately) Joe can deliver a od 
deal. Any good organization, honest 0 
crooked, keeps an up-to-the-minute | 
on election day showing who has 
and who hasn't Che scrutineet ] 
to keep that intelligence fle 
steadily to party headquarter 

In the last hour the honest orgat 
tion proves its worth by knowing 
to go after and whom to let alone 
among those who still haven't ted 


The 


way 


( rooked 


It sends out 


machine has a quicke 
squ ids to vote 
names themselves 

In one election in the Thirties the 
Anglican Bishop of Montreal, the late 
Right Rev. John Farthing, turned uy 
it the poll to find his vot 
That was the time the votes cast in this 
riding outnumbered, by thou 
sand, the total number of voters on the 
list--a simple feat if Joe can bribe the 
deputy returning officers and either bus 


already cas 


several 


or beat up the other party’s scrutineers 

But that was eighteen years ago 
don’t suppose there are a dozen ridings 
left in the whole of Canada where the 
same kind of thing will go on this year 
The Joes cancel each other out, and s 
are not worth what they cost, and s 
both parties are dropping them 
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the cost of elections is rising, not 
Where then does the money go” 
vhy does it still go so much faster 
iebec and the Maritimes, with 
expensive and corrupt”’ machines 
does in the rest of Canada”? 
goes because more and more 
in more and more places, insist 
ng paid more and more money for 
they once did for nothing. Take 
neers. There are still candidates 
iy they can find volunteers who 
illing to sit all day at a polling 
yn, keeping track of who has voted 
ending lists back to headquarters 
most MPs admit that nowadays 
essential workers have to be p iid 
Intario they can still be got for five 
dollars each. In Quebec they get 
twelve 
Ontario, even though you do have 
iy your workers now, you aren't 
cted to hire any more than you 
d. In Quebec you're expected to 
the customary number or more 
instance it is wise to employ a 
hecker”’ or messenger at each poll, for 
dollars, and a poll captain to direct 
getting out of the vote, at forty or 
dollars 
‘s the same all the way down the 
if election expenses That's why a 
iebec MP can show you accounts that 
ude “‘not one cent for graft and 


run to twenty-two or twenty 
en thousand dollars The same 
npaign, two hundred miles farther 
t would cost a litth more than 
that much 
But enough of these invidious com 
sons The serious fact is. that 
tion costs are rising in all parts of 


nada, and everywhere for the same 

oft reasons 

| still get my ward chairmen to 

k for nothing,”’ an Ontario MP said 
vith just pride. “‘You need four or five 


them in a city riding like mins 
lows who really know the district 
ind can take charge. Most candidates 
ve to pay them five hundred apiece.” 
But even that man, like almost 
eryone else I talked to, had an item 
i his campaign budget for “‘nonsalaried 
~ Bluntly, this means the re 
uneration of the ‘‘volunteers,”” the 


ple who like to have it thought they 
working for pure love of the party 
who like also to get some tangibl 
en of the party’s appreciation 
You'd be astonished,’ one o1 
er said, “Show many people nowa 
expect to be paid Well-to-do 
ie, Sometimes Often what they 
chicken feed to them but they 
take it, and like it.”’ 
us tendency is not confined t 


iduals It also applies to whole 
tries and occupations, including 
somewhat self-righteous one to 
h | belong Politicians of both 

es complain bitterly of being over 

ed by Press and radio for election 

city 

ey say publications in all parts of 

( ida charge their very highest rates, 
etimes rate-and-a-half, for election 
rtising. Radio stations charge the 
they normally quote for the best 
ning time, regardiess of what time 
political broadcast or spot ad goes 

he air. One excuse offered for this 

cy is that political accounts are not 
sed as good credit risks, and in some 

il situations that is certainly true 
tional advertising, however, is placed 

1 guaranteed by agencies of impet 
ble standing, yet the top rates are 

rged just the same. 

| estimate the two parties pay at 
t one hundred thousand dollars 
h, over and above the normal price 
the space and time they buy,” said 
man who has settled many such 
ounts in the past twenty years. “‘ 
n't resent it so much from the papers 
| are opposing our party. But when 
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we get the same treatment from our 

so-called supporters ind some of 

them are the most rapacious of the lot 
it really burns me up.”’ 

Needless to say the local candidate 
pays the same kind of rate to the local 
media of publicity. He pays high for 
other things, too. Halls that normally 
rent for fifty dollars suddenly cost two 
hundred Shabby stores, vacant for 
months and begging on the local realty 
market, cost around three hundred 
dollars to rent for campaign committee 
rooms And, worst of all he’s expected 
to hire more of everything than he 
really needs, for fear of offending people 
by refusals 

These last two elections I’ve had 
hity percent more people than I had 
iny use for,’’ a Maritime Liberal said 

Maybe I'll have a good man in a 
certain polling district, man who really 
knows his job. In comes his next-door 
neighbor and says, ‘I'd like to work for 
the party this time, too; been a Liberal 
ill my life but never worked in a 
campaign before.” What can you say? 
You have to make them think they're 
doing you a favor ~-though they expect 
to be paid, don't worry And they 
don’t know how to do anything, they 
just get in the w iy.” 


The British Obey the Law 


his tremendous inflation of cam 
paign costs, even for quite legitimate 
purposes has got politic 1ans more con 
cerned with this ancient perennial 
worry than they have been for some 
veal ‘It s got to stop,”” said i Quebec 
MP with desperation in his voice 

It’s vot so the man who puts a pitcher 
of w on the platform table expects 
to be } iid five dollars for that.” 

Chere are several ways in which we 
could try to stop it Vheoretically, at 
least, it could be done by law 

We might impose a ceiling on party 
expe nditures throughout the country 
That’s what the United States has 
done Their two parties are forbidden 
{ 


or three quarters of the probable figure 


) Spe nd more than three millions each 


for Canadian parties. Since the cost of 


the 1952 « impaign in the U.S. has been 
estimated at seventy-five millions for 
each party, it appears that the United 
States law doesn’t work well 

We might do as Britain does and 
limit expenses to so much per voter in 
each riding, plus a flat sum for th 
national campaign In Canada the 
national « mpaigns cost a bit less than 
i million for eact party This doe 
work in Britain, but the British are 


more law-abiding people than any in 
North America 
Aiso, how would you ever = fix 


to cover a prairie ridin 


uniform rate 
where iny candidate is comfortable 
with three thousand ind a Quebes 
urban riding where each party normally 
spends thirty thousand? It’s hard to 
see how anv such law could be enforced 

tut even with the law as we have it 
now one or two steps might be tried 

First. politicians might take their 
courage in both hands and decide to 
wage a legal campaign. No more hired 
cars. Let the real friends of the party 
lend their cars free, as some do now; if 
those won't carry all the voters let the 
rest walk That decision alone would 
save as mut h as five thousand dollars 
to some candidates 

Second, both parties might undertake 
a little plain ordinary economy In 
1949, for example, when they spent 
half to three quarters of a million apiece 
on publicity, the outlay ine luded great 
wads of propaganda material for use tn 
the ridings. One MP told me he used 
to have to sneak out to the city dump 
at midnight, in the last week of the 
campaign, to feed into the incinerator 
the unopened bales of worthless pub 
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see the whole family beg to mow the 
with the amazing Lawn-Boy. Effortless 
action makes mowing easy-as-breathing 


more raking, no hand clipping 


cuts forward or backward without gears or 


clutct Rolls like a ball on 4 rubber 
tired wheels large back wheels, 


staggered front wheel 


placement 
give six wheel action pre 
vent scalping Powered by 
world famous qu et running 
lron-Horse engine Enjoy 
far more efficient lawn care 
with Lawn-Boy Sold by 
leading merchants in your 
community Get your de 

monstration TODAY! 


Write for complete 
FREE literature. 


LAWn-BOY 


ROTARY POWER MOWER 


rotary 


Lawn-Boy 













MADE IN 
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ONLY 
OUTBOARD, MARINE & MANUFACTURING CO., OF CANADA, LTD. $ 
Peterborough Canada 9 5 .00 
Also manufacturers of Johnson, Evinrude and Elto outboard Ba Meant 
motors, lron-Horse gasoline engines and generators. CANADA wn-se 
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let Jjavex do 


this job for you 


To make diapers 
stain-free snow-white 
and sweetly clean 


add 1 tablespoonful of Javex 
ulons of rinse water, im- 
merse, then rinse well. Excellent 


for babies’ other cotton laundry 


items and rubber pants 


aver Coss Burt Blac 


most housewives know 


20 EASY WAYS. 


MAKES THINGS 
WHITE! BRIGHT! SWEET! CLEAN! 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


AMATEUR AND EXPERIENCED 


GARDENERS! 


Now*—you can get on a money-back 
guarantee, the ONE book you need t 
tell you, in plain everyday language 
EVERYTHING you need know about 
practical gardening. If you are not 
completely satisfied with this book 

return it within 5 days, in good con 
dition and postpaid, for a full refund 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 


GARDEN MAGIC 


This BIG book is packed full of easy 
to-apply information together with de 
tailed pictures and diagrams showing 
you how to garden effectively. Writ 
ten by a _ practical gardener in 
clear, simple language, so that any 
beginner can use it and make rapid 
progress with his garden 

The Complete Book of GARDEN 
MAGIC is virtually a_ self-teaching 
home study course in gardening 
Make this year’s gardening com 
pletely successful by sending $3.95 
NOW with mailing instructions to 


HOME BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. CH-3-52, 210 Dundas Street W. 


Toronto 2, Canada. 








licity which had arrived during the day 
from party headquarters. 

To take a smaller but even more 
spectacular example, in 1935 a party 
leader’s national tour could be run for 
twelve hundred dollars, which R. B. 
Bennett, for one, paid out of his own 
pocket. The railways provide each 
leader with a private car and charge 
him nothing but the actual cost of the 
food consumed and the wages of chefs 
and stewards. Yet in 1949 one leader’s 
national tour cost nearly twenty thou- 
sand. The cost of living hasn’t risen 
that much 

Candidates on both sides might re- 
member that they don’t need to 
compete with each other dollar for 
dollar, only vote for vote Dollars 
don’t necessarily get votes Indeed, 
some people doubt whether they even 
help. And that brings us to the third 
step that could be taken 

Recruit party workers who are 
willing to work for the party, not for 
money. The minor parties have proved 
it can be done 

At a committee hearing in 1938 a 
Liberal backbencher said ruefully: ‘‘l 
know the CCF followers have the 
apostolic zeal that they'll do anything 
for nothing, but we haven’t got that in 
the old parties. The apostolic spirit has 
faded away, unfortunately, and I don’t 
imagine it will ever come back.” 

Even the CCF is not entirely free of 
the general embarrassment about party 
funds. At the CCF convention last sum- 
mer one resolution demanded ‘‘public 
disclosure of all donations to campaign 
funds in excess of two hundred dollars.” 
Someone pointed out that several 
people gave more than that to the 
CCF’s own coffers and might not like 
their names printed. So the resolution 
was amended to affect ‘“‘donations in 
excess of five hundred dollars.” 

gut, with that minor and amusing 
exception, the CCF has a pretty. clear 
record. They collect their money 
almost wholly from individual party 
members in small amounts. These small 
contributors want all the books ex 
amined publicly so they can see where 
their money went. The CCF in 1949 
ran one hundred and _ seventy-nine 
candidates and elected thirteen of them 
with a total campaign expenditure of 
$248,053.07. That is the figure they 
publish, and their MPs earnestly affirm 
as Liberals and Conservatives do not 
that their official statements are really 
accurate and complete 

Social Credit in 1949 ran eighty 
candidates for about sixty thousand 
dollars. This year they may run a great 
many more and they may, with two 
prov incial governments in power, get a 
piece of the big money to do it with. 
But up to now they too have run cheap 
but effective campaigns 

Both parties have been able to do this 
because they can summon volunteer 
help. They get on without advertising, 
without hiring cars, with a bare mini- 
mum of committee rooms and similar 
equipment. Instead they have willing 
workers who believe in the party’s 
program and are willing to do some- 
thing to bring it to reality 

Every shred of evidence indicates 
that in this country the believers in 
free enterprise vastly outnumber the 
socialists. If only a fraction of these 
believers had the socialists’ zeal for 
their own beliefs, the old parties would 
have more free workers than they’d 
know what to do with and their ad 
vertising and radio time would be 
offered to them free 

If politicians could manage to rouse 
that kind of enthusiasm in the people 
who vote for them the problem of cam- 
paign funds would disappear. But until 
they do, it looks as if they’ll have to go 
back every four or five years for 
another eight or ten millions oD 
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Toronto, United Artists’ Bwana Devil, 
the story of a lion hunt in Africa, and 
are looking at Warner Brothers’ 3-D 
horror picture, House of Wax-—also 
being premiered in Toronto. The 
National Film Board’s two 3-D car 
toons, Now is the Time and Around is 
Around—-made by Norman McLaren 
and shown a few years ago at the 
Festival of Britain—are touring the 
country, and Famous Players is equip 
ping fifty Canadian theatres for three 
dimensional pictures 

Looming on the immediate horizon 
are Columbia's historical epic, Fort | l 
Paramount’s costume drama, Sangare¢ 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer's’ rodeo film 
Arena: Twentieth Century-Fox’s re 
ligious drama, The Robe--and a pro 
vocative little something called 3-D 
Follies, emerging from the studios of 
Sol Lesser and starring Montreal 
favorite strip-tease artist, Lili St. Cy: 

By the end of the year every large 
Canadian city will have had its own 
introduction to the third dimension 
possibly including the most spectacular 
of them all, Cinerama 

In the meantime, as some Hollywood 
wit has put it, ““Everybody’s got thre« 
dimentia.”” What is it all about? peopk 
ask each other What is this thins 
called 3-D? How new is it, how does it 
work, and what does it promise us? 

Briefly, 3-D is the successful achieve 
ment of a third dimension- depth in 
the realm of motion pictures, whicl 
hitherto have been confined to two 
dimensions height and width. ‘There 
are two basic kinds of 3-D, as Holly 
wood uses the term: 


@ Real or stereoscopkK 3-J) 
requiring viewers to wear polaroid 
glasses 

@ Pseudo (or wide-screen }-D 
which can be viewed without glasses 


Three main sub types of 3-D are, at 
the moment, in the news hey are 
Cinerama and CinemaScope, which use 
the wide-screen approach, and Natural 
Vision, which is truly stereoscopic 3-D 

What does depth do for a movie” It 
gives things a new reality \ good 
three-dimensional process can bring 
pictured people mysteriously alive 
make scenes vivid and exciting, give 
film a flesh-and-blood substantial look 

Bwana Devil, made in stereoscopi 
5 EP. is not a good picture but it 
captures some of this magi For 
instance, when (in one sequence down 
by a river) the reeds part and a native 
face peers out, it peers rea//y out—-that 
is, the face comes toward you, there in 
the audience, as close as if the man six 
rows ahead had turned round in his 
seat and was staring at you 
Native warriors jig up and down in a 
circle, pointing their spears Another 
couple of yards, you feel, and that thin 
boy’s weapon will stick you between 
the ribs. 

The Philadelphia theatre where | 
saw Bwana Devil early in February 
carried its advertising to a_ logical 
conclusion when it promised patrons 
‘‘A Lover in Your Arms.” “A Lion in 
Your Lap’’ would have been more apt 

Chis three-dimensional sight is the 
kind of visual reality that our own two 
healthy eyes provide us with every day 
for the simple reason that human 
beings have ‘“‘binocular vision’’—-that 
is, our eyes are separated so that they 
see at different angles. Then the two 
different views seen by our two eyes 
reach our brain simultaneously and are 
combined there into one picture 
firmly planted in the three dimensions 
of height, width and depth. Nearly a 
hundred years ago Oliver Wendell 
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Gar Wood owners ever here . eye ppears as if you're looking at Pc ae 
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Te it a person ir lier 
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~ __ 5 tne ste le a 
e I d dimension. A | ivan 
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Ry \ 1 nv seat 
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i | ( ! I ! I 
National Parks ntly vn in New ) 
d va eud 1) I 
7 r , 134%; n 
st n | clrem dit 
e\i 
} Ne \ k es poll u 
e( rilfe } wh } n ns at 
nage by using an enormous curved 
via pica salary nd hall a Me Guarant 
1 nn ! ne engulf y ‘ , 
e | j ' } <4 7 " ul wit me Lager if, he lhe Lureat and 
nt Cinerama does not pret nd t Heal Thal can 40 brewed 
” th mitate nature’s binocular vision, and 
you weal n viasses to look it it 
OVER 2,000,000 VISITORS LAST YEAR lccailaesil cetacean: tunedin 
onal effects are achieved by what its 
inventor calls “peripheral vision that 


it brings to your brain not only the 
impact of what you see in front of you 
but also what you see out of the corner 
sae sacs oft your eyes 
In its psychological suggestion, pe 
ripheral vision 1s amazingly effective 
Chis Is Cinerama opens with a breath 
taking sequence on a roller coaster 
lo photograph the scene, the three 
eyed Cinerama camera was placed in 
the front of the little car; you, the 
1udience, are in the position of a man 


and astride the camera—in other words, 
BRUISES you are taking i ride ina roller coaster, 


with nothing ahead but hills and hol 
lows, and to either side the buildings 
and shapes and figures that go to make 


up an amusement park Your eyes 
see ahead of you, up and down, and to 
both sides Che roller coaster starts 
to move you climb up and up and 
up the buildings on either side 
fall back you mount higher still 


you are at the top, suspended 


hetween heaven and earth in a small oy THE FINEST RICE BEER EVER BREWED 


red roller coaster Then the car 
drops And a few seconds later you | 
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listorted sound and Sig 

CinemaScope has been defined as 
Twentieth Century-Fox's cheater pr 
cess for avoiding glasses It ippears t 
be 1 sort of middle way bet weer 
Natural Vision (inexpensive to inst 
but requiring polaroid spectacies r 
Cinerama (no glasses required, ¢ 
prohibitively expensive forr s I 
houses CinemaScope produces 
three-dimensional effect with a came 
which sqeezes a wide image nt rd 
inary film; a special liens in the 
jector releases the image full-widt! 
the screen. It requires a larger 
sual curved screen and synchror 
loudspeakers. CinemaScope has beer 
illed ‘“‘the poor man’s Cineram be 
cause it is less expensive to install (fror 
five thousand to thirty-five thousand 
dollars, depending on the theatre) ar 
iS an enguifer rather th stere 
scoper. Twentieth Century-Fox, owne 


of the process, has announced It intend 


to make all its future productions 


CinemaScope and that its camer 
ind projection equipment will _ be 
available to all studios prod ers ana 


theatres in the United States as soon 

they can be manufactured Already 
several other companies have indicates 
their interest including Warners 
Paramount, Columbia and M-G-M 
Spyros P. Skouras, president of Fox 
recently predicted that about three 
thousand theatres throughout the world 
would be equipped with CinemaScope 
by October. Meanwhile, for showings 
in unconverted’ theatres Fox has 


developed in optical process for cor 
verting film photographed in Cinem 
scope to ordinary flat projection ind 
Paramount plans to bring out a method 
which will give a 3-D effect to the bac} 


log of flat films on hand 

Where Cinerama brags that it doesr 
have to rely on the Hollywood st 
system for its effects, Fox likes to d 
you in the ribs and chuckle, ‘‘Wait t 
you see our Marilyn Monroe in three 
dimensional CinemaScope! 

Now, all this interest in 3-D is not 
new, as anyone will tell you who ever 
whiled away an old-fashioned Sunda 
afternoon with a bulky stereoscope set 
Thousands of us remember wearing 
colored glasses (one eye was red, the 
other green) and looking at Pete Smit! 
shorts away hack in the Twenties 
Children with Viewmasters have a kind 
of 3-D today There was 3-D at the 
Paris International Exposition in 1900 
at the 1939 World’s Fair, at the Festi 
val of Britain, and 3-D in Russia 
where a theatre operates full time 
showing three-dimensional films using 
a lenticular screen made of small 
cylindrical lenses. The weakness of the 
Russian system is that it works only in 
very narrow theatres (a British patent 
for an identical process, called Auto 
stereoscopy, was applied for before the 
last war 

There was 3-D on Broadway in 193! 
called Anamorphoscope. It was the 
invention of a German camera make! 
called Paul Rudolph, who passed it on 
to a physician called Sidney Newcomer 
who passed it on to a professor named 
Henri Chrétien, who is credited wit! 
being the inventor of 1953 style 
CinemaScope 

What’s new in today’s stereopti 
-D process, of course, is the use of 
polarized glasses, plus color, plus 
stereophonic (or 3-D) sound, beamed 
at its audience from all over the theatre 

Some of the most advanced work 
the 3-D medium has been done by 
Norman McLaren, a young Scottish 
born artist with Canada’s National 
Film Board. A few years ago he was 
asked to submit something in the way 
of 3-D cartoons to the Festival of 
Britain, for showing in the super 
modern Telecinema theatre. He came 
up with two colored animations: Now 
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¥ Who goes I I d 
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f clothes In the Twenties s 
if Paramount’s trick-film depart 
he used wide-angle lenses ue 
il effects. He noticed ese 
ss produced a faint three-dimen 
il effect He began t« wonder 


the way they do”? 
What 


y see? He came up with the theor 


do people see 


it do they see? do they ¢/ 


he eve le ns paints 1 crude picture on 


retina, but it’s the brain that fills in 


detail.” In other words, much of 


nat we see is what we know 1s there 


Waller wasn’t getting very far with 
his reflections until 1939, when he was 


isked to do some film projections at the 


World’s Fair, on a curved screen 
Curved screen?” he muttered, and 
iddenly something clicked He had 

been trying to make a camera that 
vould duplicate human sight on a flat 


but actually what 
when they open their eyes is a curved 
picture—-that is, they see ahead of 
them and to both sides, as if they were 
king at the world on a curved screen 


creen, people Set 
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Chevrolet Trucks are first because they’re finest 
feature for feature — in performance, economy and just 
plain value for your money. The cab, for instance, is 
“Driver-Conditioned”. Full width seat cushions, easy 
access doors and all controls in easy handling range give 
new driver comfort and convenience. The cab is just one 
of many Chevrolet “Advance-Design” features that make 
Chevrolet trucks world’s leading money makers on any 
hauling job. What better proof than the fact that truck 
users buy more Chevrolet trucks than any other make. 
Why not see your Chevrolet dealer today P 


A General Motors Value 





FLEXI-MOUNTING — Husky rubber cushions BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION — For driver 


cut effects of chassis vibration and frame safety, this cab is a single, all-welded, 
weave to increase truck life, add extra driver double-walled steel unit that gives maximum 


comfort under the toughest conditions. protection for all occupants. wo 











. 


SEAT SPRINGS — Seats have Double-Deck ALLIGATOR JAW COUNTER-BALANCED 


springs, cushiony, Latex-treated hair and HOOD — Easy access to the engine and good ' 
cotton topper pad, hard-wearing leatherette visibility come through the alligator jaw hood M 


cover that looks better, lasts longer. that stays open easily without a prop. 

















VENTIPANES —- Driver can enjoy the benefits ADJUSTABLE SEAT — Fingertip control per- 


of draft-free or forced ventilation as. he mits easy adjustment. As seat moves full 33” 
desires just by adjusting ventipanes on Chev- forward, back tilts, seat rises for proper eye- 


roiet truck cab to desired angle level vision and shoulder support. 


CHEVROLET<=- TRUCKS 
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ut mess of polaroid spectacles in 
ard frames, and did all his 
nary advertising himself by 


r newspaper and television. Bwana 


D »ypened in the Paramount Theatre 
in ywood and on the first day the 
g is an amazing nine thousand 
d 
ed Artists stepped into the scene 
at point, paid Oboler half a million 
di down and promised another 
m and a quarter from future 
rec ts In the next few months 
Bw Devil moved on to thirty other 
the s, making money all the way 
| d Artists got its down payment 
ba from the first ten engagements 
P iid stock soared, and Bwana 
De took second place in all United 
St bookings. 
With Cinerama and Bwana Devil 
n ng money, and television more 
t tening every day, every film com 


CAMOUFLAGE 


Some people say | am so good. 
They wouldn't, if they knew 
The many wicked thoughts | think 


hope they don't show through 


LUELLA K. JOHNSON 


pany in Hollywood decided to get into 
the act When I visited New York 
early in February, things were in a fine 
of confusion. Everybody 


fat 
stale 


was 
talking about 3-D, every edition of 
every newspaper carried the latest 


bulletin on what studio was going to 
make what kind of 3-D movies 
and 


interesting sidelights were coming into 
View 


\ll sorts of problems, angles, 


® One-eyed projectionists were going 
to be out of work, since two eyes are 
required in 3-D projection. The Pro 
jectionists’ Union was reported busy 
on thei behalf 

@ Thin girls were going to be 
1). ‘They'll look like skinny littl 
” word went 
® Popcorn sales were going to shoot 


useless 
on 


runt around 


up, since rewinding the reels of 3-D 
films would mean an extra intermission 
halfway through the film 

® Songwriters were going to have to 
wr songs in a different way. Writers 
would have to tighten up their dialogue 
Actin would have to be = sharpe 
crisper, simpler, so as not to detract 
from the 3-D technique and, because 
cutt would be extremely difficult 
act were going to have to memorizé 
even long speeches. 

® As for those glasses! Were they 
harmful to the eyes, or weren't they? 
M { M’s production ( hief Dore Schary 
who wasn’t using them in his pictures 
8a e was sure they were against the 
law of nature and must hurt the vision 
On the other hand, an ophthalmologist 
Who introduced Bwana Devil said that 
thy 


were perfectly harmless and very 


posed to do with the 


n 
ten-minute intermissions If you 
Stand up to let somebody pass you on 
his way to a seat, and your glasses fall 
off ind he ste ps on them, how do you 
get hold of new par? While 
cardboard spectacles can be discarded 
the more expensive _ plastic-rimmed 
type must be handed back as vou leave 
the itre where they are collected 


sterilized, put back in Cellophane and 


handed out to newcomers. The Cello- 
poane makes a noise in the theatre as 
one person atter another removes the 
lasses from. the envelope, ind the 


sterilizing stuff makes the glasses smel] 
hishy 

Heaven help us if anybody gets an 
eye condition and goes to court and 
says it’s the fault of 3-D glasses,”’ 


harassed distributor muttered to me 


And so it stands Many trade 
realists insist that 3-D is tomorrow’s 
goal, not today’s realization. Certainly 
the 3-D films I’ve seen so far are anvy- 
thing but perfect, with the illusion of 


perspective often lost in the technique 
and a fair amount 


picture itself 


in the 
Bwana Devil and some 
by Bolex Stereo which I 
caught in New York in February, were 
both bad in this regard. A couple of old 


of contusion 


offerings 


Festival of Britain 3-D shorts were 
beautiful, but almost completely void 
of action. Cinerama, while powerful 


and spectacular, displayed ugly divid 
ing lines on its three screens 


Even those most closely connected 


with the present processes admit there’s 


still a long way to go. A spokesm in for 


Bwana Devil said, “Sure this picture 
is full of faults, but most of them re 
sulted from trying to get the third 
dimension You wouldn't judge the 
future of sound on The Jazz Singer, 
would you? Well then, give us time 

Cinerama spokesmen say, *‘We’re work 


ing on it. Cinerama will be ten times 
more effective in a little while.” 

Of one thing the industry is becoming 
certain: there’s got to be some sort of 
standardization of 3-D Whether it 
will be Natural Vision, CinemaScope 
or some other process still in the test 
tube state nobody knows But cer 
tainly theatre owners, as well as the 
industry, are going to have to make 
decision sooner or later, if Hollywood is 
to go all-out on D in its attempt t 
defeat ry 

It is reliably reported that D 
television in color is not at all im 
possible Harry Donovan, producer 
of Telemount-Mutual Productions in 
Hollywood, said in February that 1) 
olor tele sion was ready ind just 
waiting the Federal Communications 
Commission’s approval. There should 
be little increase in production costs 
Donovan said A special stereoscopi 
lens will be placed on the television 
camera to get a LD effect, the image 
will be projected by twin projectors 
ind yh es, you'll have to wear 
glasses to see three-dimensional TV! 

Others be fic ve that to get DPD in 
good effect on television all investments 

entire television setup would 
o be scrapped and the thing 

ind re iligned from scratch 
could be done 





ng It was rumored that rival Paul Raibourn, vice-president of 
inies were buying up polaroid Paramount recently orated  befere 
Ss just to spite United Artists , convention of scientists Pitiless 
\ kesman for UA said that wasn’t indeed are the processes of creative 
Should the glasses be card thought upon which «¢ ngineers rely and 
i-framed and expendable like in which they glory They respect the 
Devil glasses? Or should they convenience of none Old gods are 
more expensive permanent kind? tumbled from the pedestals Misery 
latter, what could be done to wwaits in their path. Yet their result 
ne public taking the glasses home? —wild continue to be the enlargement of 
What could be done to convince human life 

iblic that the movie glasses are no Which gives us something to think 
for night driving or sunshading? about If 3-D films outmode our 
What could keep the glasses present films ind 3-D television out- 
getting dirty and so obscuring the modes 3-D films, where do we go 

What are customers sup- from there * 
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An Ex-King Returns 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





and a clan gathering in Sc ‘land. 

In 1907 Mayer paid six hundred 
dollars for a Haverhill, Mass., flicker 
palace named the Gem, known to its 
public as “the Germ.” The boy 
scrubbed the joint out and rechristened 
it the Orpheum. To attract women 
patrons he rented a_ hand-colored 
French picture, The Passion Play 
Mayer himself cranked the projector 
“I may have been a little fast on the 
crank,” he said recently, “‘to get in an 
extra show.”” The cops had to be called 
to clear traffic in front of the Orpheum 
‘Within two years,” he said, ‘“‘I had all 
the other theatres in town.’ 

His is not the story of a subtle man 
Mayer could never hide his light. He 
demanded that his money and might be 
projected before the world. By 1914, he 
had enough of both to command atten 
tion. In that year he offered the unpre 
cedented sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the New England rights to a 
film still in production, The Birth of a 
Nation. He netted one hundred thou 
sand dollars 

Mayer now had eight theatres in his 
chain and couldn't find enough pictures 
He was in the position of a shooting 
gallery proprietor who couldn’t buy 
bullets. He sallied out to buy films and 
was soon booking pictures for all New 
England, merging with another string 
of houses that couldn’t find enough 


films, consolidating, bidding for pic 
tures. He soon realized that the profits 
of his real-estate holdings and the flow 
of avid movie fans past the ticket 
chopper depended on capturing pro 
duction in short, on setting up a 
movie factory to supply his own bullets 

In a typical Mayer decision he sold 
out everything and headed west in 
1916 with his wife, two young daugh 
ters, and an actress, Anita Stewart 
Miss Stewart was the necessary raw 
material for entering movie-making 

Mayer founded a factory in 1918 to 
make films for Metro Pictures, which 
was owned by an eastern theatre chain, 
Loew's, Inc., headed by Nicholas M 
Schenck. In 1924 Schenck, Mayer and 
J. Robert Rubin, Loew’s lawyer, 
formed the first and still the largest 
major movie factory, Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer, by consolidating their plants 
with that of Samuel Goldwyn. Mayer 
became plant manager, or vice-presi 
dent of Loew’s Inc., in charge of 
production. 

Louis B. was king, but, like Louis 
XIII of France, he had his Richelieu 
The power behind the throne was and 
still is a small alert strategist in the 
Loew skyscraper on Broadway, Nicho 
las M. Schenck, known as The General 
For thirty-five years he has directed 
things from far behind the lines. 

The General paid Mayer the top 
income in the known world, and ap 
proved his grand /evées. Schenck let 
Mayer be thought the boss of M-G-M, 
a role not unsuited to L. B.’s expansive 
personality. Once a caller remarked to 
Schenck that Mayer’s huge stipend was 
higher than Schenck’s. The General 
waved his hand and said, “Oh, Louie 
likes that sort of thing.’’ For seven 
years Mayer’s personal income was the 
highest in the world, or at least the 
highest made public. 

L. B. had quite a reign. He was “‘the 
most feared man in Hollywood,”’ said 
Fortune. There was a joke, “If L. B. 
dropped a ten-dollar bill he couldn't 
afford the time to pick it up.”” Mayer 
is a hearty man. He is a champion 
rumba dancer, wilting young partners 
like lilies. An old associate told me, 
‘“‘He’s incredible, indestructible. He 
has drive! Drive, implacable drive!” 
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As King of Hoiiy..ocod he never 
stinted the panoply of power. He threw 
luncheons for a thousand politicians; 
had an outsize bungalow he used 
entirely as a party house. As a close 
friend of Herbert Hoover, he was the 
first personal dinner guest in the White 
House after Hoover's inauguration in 
i929. The world’s first commercial 
telephoto transmitted from the west to 
east coasts depicted L. B. handing a 
king-size make-up box to his star 
Marion Davies He signed Queen 
Marie of Rumania as a script write! 
and turned down Hoover's offer to 
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become U. S. ambassador to Turkey 
When his wife fell ill in Paris, Maver 
summoned by air Lord Dawson of 
Penn, His Majesty’s physician, and 
Lord Horder, the doctor of the Prince 
of Wales When such celebrities as 
George Bernard Shaw and Einstein 
irrived in Hollywood they were carried 
off to audiences with L. B He dis 
covered Greta Garbo, Gree 
Mickey Rooney, and Leo the Lion 
The stars he is credited with develop 


G irson 


ing make up a glittering company: Lon 
Chaney, Lillian Gish, Lionel Barry 
more, Marie Dressler, Joan Crawford 
Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, Spence: 
fracy, Norma Shearer, John Gilbert 
Maurice Chevalier, Luise Rainer, Wil 
liam Powell, Freddi« 
Jean Harlow, Hedy Lamarr, Grace 
Moore, Esther Williams and Van 


Johnson He engaged Greer Garson 


Bartholomew 


ona junket to Europe in 1937. She was 
so littlh known that the American 
papers described her as in Trish 
actor.” Mayer opened an M-G-M 
British studio and brought fame to 
Robert Donat and Vivian Leigh 
Mayer is a wilful, overpowering man 
He was a warrior king. He punched 
people, including the smaller Charlie 
Chaplin in a Los Angeles hotel lobby 
in 1920 
the salty lingo of the Maritimes water 


Mayer sometimes resorted to 


front to stress a point But he made 
fiercely loyal lieutenants by his policy 
of dele gating power and backit man 
vho made a mistake 


\ Song for Jeanette 


L. B. seldom mingled socially with 
the actors. His friends were bankers 
industrialists and politicians. M-G-M 
had two staff storytellers who imparted 
the scenarios to him. In 1927, when the 
box-office receipts fell off, he told the 
actors to forget their temperaments and 
notions of higher salaries. They could 
be replaced by new faces. In 1926 
when Greta Garbo, recently arrived as 
an international idol, asked Mayer to 
up her salary from seven hundred and 
fifty to five thousand a week Variety 
reported: ‘“‘Mayer threatened her with 
loss of her permit to work in the 
United States.’ Garbo settled for 
twenty-five hundred 

Mayer sometimes goaded a player to 
higher artistic flights by calling him 
nto his office and acting out big scenes 
from the script Once he cornered 
Jeanette MacDonald and gave ; 
deafening rendition of a song, then bade 
her go and do likewise 

Mayer's histrionic powers are de 
cribed in Picture, by Lillian Ross 
perhaps the best book ever written 
ipbout Hollywood. Mayer is in his 

ream-colored throne room, denoun¢ 

r artistic movies. He mentions one of 

famous Andy Hardy pictures 


i 


Andy's mother is dying t 
ike the picture showing A 
nding outside the d Standing. 
d them, ‘Don’t you know 1! 
American boy like that will get dow 
his hands and knees d pray?’ 


lI tnla 


They listened. They b ight licke 
Rooney down on his } 

Knees.” Mayer leaped from his cl 
and crouched on the peach-col ( 
carpet and showed how Andy Hardy 
had prayed. “The biggest thing 


the picture 


When the depression struck, the 
ngvies found themselves overextended 


financially. The west-coast manu 
facturers united to hold off the eastern 
financiers and the depression. They 


elected their strongest man, L. B 
Mayer, as head of the Association of 
Motion Picture Producers. Mayer 
calmed the insecure studio employees 
by announcing that there would be no 
salary cuts at M-G-M, but the contest 
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ended in banker control over all but the 
Warner Brothers studio 

In 1931, M-G-M distributed 
of three million dollars. M-G-M stock 
holders asked General Schenck why he 
had paid Mayer, Irving Thalberg and 
Rubin 


yrrofits 


who ran the “factory” for ten 
percent of the producer's net on top of 
thei six-figure salaries 
ny $1,748,785 more than half the 


dividend profits 


a bonus total 


Mayer announced a 
thirty-five percent cut in his own salary 
ind put lesser employees on half pay 
It reduced him to less than two thou- 
sand dollars a week, not counting the 
bonus, which was not reduced. By 1938 
the stockholders had become so cross 
that they sued to recover the executive 
bonuses, which in that vear totaled 
four and a half million dollars, or one 
third of the corporate melon. The court 
dered the management to refund a 
half million 

In 1939 Mayer reported the largest 
income in the world, $1,296,503, fol 
lowed by his friends J. Robert Rubin, 
Nicholas M. Schenck, and William 
Randolph Hearst. Mayer returned to 
Saint John and was given the freedom 
of the city He has remained warm 
toward his home town and has returned 
for several visits. Once in his bovhood 
he was prowling for scrap iron in John 
Wilson’s foundry yard, when some 
employees turned him over to the boss 
Wilson said, ‘“This young man is a sort 
of partner of mine. [ told him he could 
help himself to anything in the yard.” 
Years later, when quiet John Wilson 
visited Hollywood, Mayer insisted on 
putting him up in a suite and gave him 
Mayer's 
star, Walter Pidgeon, was born a few 
blocks from the boss’ humble home in 
New srunswick L. B. absolved 


Pidgeon from his rule against mingling 


a limousine and chauffeur 


with actors, to yarn away on old times 

Mayer's fondness for Canadians éin 
pictures extended to such notables as 
Marie Dressler, whom he claimed as 
a personal discovery, to Walter Huston 
and Raymond Massey, and of course 
to Norma Shearer, the widow of his 
lamented partner Thalberg Iwo 
Canadian 
royal receptions when they went to 
Hollywood the late Walter H. Gold 
ing, manager of the Capitol theatre in 
Saint John, and F.G Spencer, opera 
tor of a chain in the Maritimes, who 
died last year 

In 1938 Mayer, who worked fourteen 
hours a day, found a hobby He 
invaded the sport of kings and started 


showmen were accorded 


buying race horses like popcorn— three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth at the 
first crack. It was said that he offered a 
million dollars for Man-of-War, to use 
at stud. He established the biggest 
stable in the world at his ranch at 
Perris, Calif 

lhe equine world, which had inclined 
to smile at the amateur’s onslaught, was 
startled when Mayer's entry, Thumbs 
Up, won the $100,000 Santa Anita 
Handicap in 1945. He saddled a small 
tilly named Busher, which in two 
seasons grossed $334,000 more than 
inv female horse has ever won, and 
seyenth among all-time money winners 
When the New York turf writers named 
him world’s leading breeder in 1946, 
Maver said: “‘I run my stable the way I 
run my studio I built it on per- 
sonalities.”’ 

He had put about two millions into 
horses and the ranch, and the horses 
had won it back in eight years. It got 
so that Mayer's horses were hissed as 
they were led to the winning circle 
Those annoying horseflies, the small 
M-G-M stockholders, were demanding 
to know why Schenck was paying an 
employee nearly a siillion dollars out of 
the profits (in 1945) for getting rich at 
the track 

The General summoned Mayer to 
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New York for a heart-to-heart talk 
Mayer returned and announced, “I 
originally went into racing just to get a 
new interest and have something to 
play with on the side. But in my desire 
to do my best, | soon found myself 
getting deeper and deeper into the 
racing business. I feel I must drop it in 
favor of motion-picture work.” 

Mayer’s horse auction was the big 
gest in history It took five gigantic 
sales to dispose of the stable of around 
The first 
day grossed over a million and a half 
dollars, and the grand total was _ five 
million. Mayer took home four million 
dollars from his hobby 


two hundred thoroughbreds 


Now new cold drafts blew through 
the throne room, and sullen mobs 
milled outside the palace gates. During 
the war Mayer had made a film with 
Robert Taylor, called Song of Russia 
It was an innocuous romance but four 
years later Mayer was called before a 
congressional committee to explain 
Chen, after the war, people could buy 
gas again and stopped going to the 
movies just because there was no place 
The era of multi-million 
Mayer 
himself said, ‘“The boom daysare over.”’ 
Foreign 
movie profits 
dragon stuck its 
King Louis’ 


else to £o 
dollar pictures was closing 
governments were freezing 
Then the television 
bulbous snout into 
happy realm and ate 
millions of movie fans 

In 1944, according to a deposition 
by Mrs. Margaret Mayer, L. B. walked 
into their Beverly Hills mansion on the 
eve of their fortieth wedding anniver 
sary and announced, ‘‘Well, [I’m 
leavinge.”” He did not return Mrs 
Maye r sued for divorce on grounds of 
desertion and was awarded a property 
settlement of three and a half million 
dollars, plus their huge beach house 
Several years later Mayer married Mrs 
Lorena Danker, the handsome fort yish 
widow of a talent agent 

Maver has two daughters by _ his 
Edith, wife of William 
(Goetz, a top executive at Twentieth 
Century-Fox Films, and Irene, former 
wife of David O. Selznick, the man who 
made Gone With the Wind Jrene 
I father’s drive After her 
divorce she struck out for dangerous 


first marriage 


has her 
territory, the Broadway stage, and 
ilmost immediately landed a big hit 
with her production of A Streetcar 
Named Desire 

By 1948 the Hollywood motto was 
economy. It was no longer possible to 
spend a studio to success There were 
sinkings 
three-million-dollar loss on Joan of Art 
Young fellows 


some titant notably the 
with Ingrid Bergman 

who made _ hard-hitting pictures on 
One of 


former 


small budgets were in demand 
them was Dore Schary, a 
M-G-M writer, who was running the 
R-K-O studios 
hard-driving 
budgets, headline-catching plots, and 
even a cautious talk of art When 
Hollywood heard that Schary had left 
R-K-O to become M-G-M’s executive 
producer under Mayer, the town said 
that Schenck had forced a pretender on 
King Louis. Actually Mayer had hired 
Schary The new man insisted on a 


Schary was a big 


produs ! using small 


unique loyalty clause in his contract 
that he could quit any time Louis B 
Mayer was replaced as head of the 
studio 

Mayer 
issembled company 


But the throne was tottering 
declared to the 
salesmen, “‘I will remain head of this 
studio as long as Nicholas M. Schenck 
remains head of this company.’ In 
midsummer of 1949 his contract was 
about to expire. Before he hurried east 
to meet The General, Mayer issued a 
blast against sex and crime pictures and 
said that movie scripts had to be 
cleaned up. “Crime pictures are 

i nothing but a great criminal college for 


our youth,” he thundered 
tures must show religion, love of our 


“Qur pic- 


flag and home, respect for father and 
mother.”’ 

In New York Schenck announced 
that L. B. had been signed to a new 
five-year contract as production chief 
Mayer cocked his crown at a jaunty 
angle and announced the discovery of a 
new star, a tenor from Philadelphia 
named Mario Lanza ‘Here is Clark 


Gable with a_ voice!’’ cried Mayer 
Lanza’‘s pictures soon became tremen 
dous money-winners Then Lanza 


developed a temperament, something 
Mayer had _ forbidden 


before The singer refused one part 


actors years 
after another, was suspended without 
pay and prevented from accepting 
fabulous television contracts Mayer 
said no M-G-M contract players might 
appear on TV. In 1951, the soft drink 
parlors ot Holly wood igain seethed 
with the word that Mayer and Schenck 
were at odds 30x-office receipts were 
at a new low 

This time there was no face-saving 
Mayer's era was over. He resigned with 
thirty-five-thou 
sand-dollar pension and two and three 


the consolation of 


quarter million dollars for waiving 
his percentage on future earnings of the 


movies he had made _ in 
Che King of the 


thousand 
twenty-seven years 
Movies was through. He had perhaps 
twenty million dollars as a reward 
for his contribution to the industry. He 
was succeeded by Schary, who did not 
invoke the loyalty clause in his con 
tract 


The Biggest Doo-hickey of All 


At sixty-six Mayer started all over 
The big money flashed again Al 
though he did not have a factory, he 
bought screen stories, including the 
Broadway musical, Paint Your Wagon 

He bought 
started an 


for two hundred thousand 
business buildings and 
investment-loan company with his son 
He began to rebuild his 


racing stable. But the rebuilding of his 


in-law, Goetz 


place In movies represented a clean 
break with the past 

Mayer’s new connection, Cinerama 
utilizes three cameras simultaneously 
shooting a panorama, which is then 
projec ted on a wide concave screen 

The Broadway theatre in New York 
first to install the fifty-thousand-dollar 
Cinerama rig, has not had an empty 
seat since the roller coaster went up 
The gold rush is on to equip more 
theatres, beginning in Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and later to reach Toronto and 
Montreal 


hundred theatres will have Cinerama 


Maver guesses that two 


within the next three years 

Many old hands in show business 
doubt that Cinerama can check the 
slide of the movie business They 
wonder what kind of story pictures 
Mayer will make after the novelty 


Will the nerves of the 


audience hold up for two hours of a 


weal off 


typical Mayer production, in’ which 
Robert Taylor's frown is fifty feet wide 
and you can hear him panting from 
six directions? 

The odd thing about his 
venture is that L. B. never went for 
When the first part-talkie 
The Jazz Singer, astonished the fans 
in 1927, Mayer predicted sound films 
would never hurt silent pictures. Other 


Cinerama 


novelties 


studios innovated color and cartoons, 
and some are now buying into tele- 
vision rather than perish in empty 
cinemas. Mayer has been the stand- 
Now he is in charge of the big 
doo-hickey, the first man on the giant 
roller coaste! You will do well to 
fasten seat belts and hold on to your 


patter 


There is a 
lot of showmanship in the old boy 


yet. * 


hats, ladies and gentlemen 
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ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
IT §S DIFFERENT! 


Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé 
Peninsula, the mighty St. Lawrence 
river, the deep 
Saguenay, the beautiful Laurentian 
Mountains, and the Eastern Town 


swift - flowing 


ships, with their countless sparkling 
lakes and rivers. Visit the famous 
shrines and churches of French 
Canada and enjoy old-time hospi 
tality in comfortable modern inns 


and hotels. 
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where Social Credit had been in the 


Joldrums since the beginning because of 
inept and lethargic leadership, there 
has been an upsurge of activity re 
ently When the president of the 
Ontario group retired, the executive 
chose no successor. Instead they asked 
Solon Low, national leader of the party, 
o take personal charge of the Ontario 
impaign, and he has done so 

In Ottawa he has had a night school 
or training Social Credit workers in 
peration since the first of February 
hirty-two students are taking the 
ourse, at which various MPs take 
irns giving lectures. Studies include 
not only Social Credit theory but also 
political tactics 

In the Toronto area a metropolitan 
council has been formed and is pre 
pared to nominate candidates in 
nineteen ridings. Similar work is going 
forward in the Windsor area A] 
together Solon Low hopes to have 
ibout fifty candidates running in 
Ontario, with a chance to win in maybe 
half a dozen ridings 

So far the Maritime provinces are 
irgin territory but the Social Crediters 
ope to send a few people down there 
n the spring. They have been getting 
i good many enquiries and encourage 
ments from individuals 

There and in Newfoundland they 
ire hoping to enter perhaps a dozen 
indidates. Whether any of them will 
have an outside chance of winning, no 
me in the party has the slightest idea 


FOR SOCIAL CREDIT as for any 
other political party the real question 
is Quebec. If they can win support in 
French Canada their rise to the status 
of a truly national party is pretty well 
issured 

Social Crediters are not very optimis- 
tic about Quebec at the moment, 
though they do keep up hope Ihe 

tuation there is compli ited in the 
xtreme 

Away back in the 1930s, very soon 
fter William Aberhart set the Social 
(Credit ball rolling in Alberta 1 Social 

redit Party was organized in Quebec 
yaman named Louis Even. Relations 
etween Even and Solon Low were 
ver smooth; the Quebec wing more or 
ss went 11S own way 

Solon Low says now that the main 

ue between the Quebec wing and the 

tional party was anti-Semitism 
lajor Douglas, the founder of Social 
edit, has been openly anti-Semitic 
nd a number of individuals in the 
rty, notably the late Norman J ques, 
ired this view as well as his monetary 
heories. The party as a whole, how 
eT has always disavowed anti 
mitism and one of the liveliest 
xchanges of epithets in parliament this 
ir came when M. J. Coldwell of the 

CF accused Solon Low of anti 
Semitism. Low denied it with great 
ndignation and called the charge 
gutter politics.” 

Louis Even was and is strongly anti 
Semitic indeed, most people would 
ull him pro-fascist His newspaper 
Vers Demain (Toward Tomorrow) has 
been a consistent advocate of Franco 
Spain. And the upshot of the argument 
between Even and Low was that Even 
was expelled from the party several 
years ago 

Thereafter, Louis Even’s group was 
known as the Union des Electeurs and 
ran a large bloc of candidates under 
that title in 1949. They amassed a very 
considerable popular vote in Quebec, as 
the same group had done in 1945 under 
the Social Credit label. 
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But, although they got a pretty good 
showing in votes, the Union des Elec- 
teurs took a terrible beating financially 
in the 1949 campaign. For that reason 
they have decided to run no candidates 
this year 

Social Credit therefore has moved in 
Solon Low went to Quebec two years 
ago to set things in motion, and to such 
good purpose that during the past 
winter a new Social Credit League has 
been formed in the province It is 
headed by J. Edgar Bouchard, a 
veteran Social Credit man who has 
never been a follower of Louis Even 

So far, Social Credit MPs have not 
been much impressed by the new 
Quebec league’s activity They 
haven't started to cut mustard at all,”’ 
one westerner said But since Solon 
Low is the only man who has actually 
been to the scene, his opinion is prob 
ibly worth more than that of his 
sceptical colleagues, and Low thinks 
the Quebec movement is definitely 
having results 

He admits quite frankly they are 
depending on the propaganda work 
ilready done by Louis Even and com 
pany. Even has been preaching Social 
Credit, albeit an unorthodox brand, for 
more than fifteen years. His newspaper 


has a paid circulation of sixty thousand 


which probably makes t the mos 
widely read of any political party 
organ And, most delightful of all. he 
himself is running no candidates. Low 
thinks this situation has definite pos 
sibilities 


TAKING t 


impaign across Canada from west to 


e Social Credit plan of 


ist, then, here’s how it adds up 

In British Columbia, six to ten 
seats regarded as highly probable 

In Alberta, ten seats regarded as 
certain 

In Saskatchewan, no wins likely 
but one or two possible 

In Manitoba, three to five seats 
belie ved probable 

In Ontario opt'mists hope for six 
wins out of fifty tries 

In Quebec, ditto. Even the opti 
mists haven't much hope for the 
Maritimes, where work hasn't begun 
vet 

If the pipe dreams come true and 
they win their maximum estimate 
Social Credit will have ibout forty 


seats, more than the Progressive Con 
servatives saly iged from the wreckage 
of 1949. But the Conservatives have 
gained ground since then, so a Social 
Credit gain would have co be a 
companied by Conservative losses if 
the job of Opposition Leader were to 
change hands 

Of course there is always the pos 
sibility that the Conservatives might 
win the election, leaving Social Credit 
to fight it out with the Liberals for the 
No. 2 spot Social Crediters do not 
take this possibility very seriously 


AT LUNCH the other day in the 
parliamentary restaurant a backbench 
MP spent the first two courses dis 
coursing on what a waste of time it is 
to be in politics. He had slipped back 
at least a thousand dollars each year, he 
said, and was now four thousand dollars 
poorer than he had been in 1949 

As we got our dessert, I said, ‘“‘Are 
vou going to run again this year?” 

He grinned rather sheepishly. ‘I’m 
going to try for the nomination, if that’s 
what you mean. If I get it I'll do my 
best to win the election. Then I'll spend 
the next four years wondering why I did 
it. and how on earth I can afford it. 

“Politics gets in your blood, | 


guess.” + 
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You Can Depend on Sunshine! 
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Another Businessman Chooses 


BUTLER BUILDINGS 






























PROBLEM -—Firc-prooj, weather-tight, 
truss-clear warehouse storage space 


SOLUTION-—Low-cost Butler Building ! 


E. White, Manager of Muirhead Forwarding Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba says, “We find that our Butler built warehouse 
gives us durable and rugged protection against the hazards of 
fire and weather, with the unimpaired storage space so necessary 
to our business 

Butler Buildings give you fire-safcty, weather-tightness, long, 
trouble-free service with practically no maintenance. They're 
up in a hurry, easily insulated, adaptable to fit your needs. 

Best of all you save up to 50% of the cost of conventional! 
construction! 

If your business has a building problem of any kind, you'll 
be wise to investigate Butler Buildings. Perhaps they are the 























answer for you, too! 










USE EVERY SQUARE INCH OF SPACE! No trusses plus straight 


wall construction in Burler Buildings lets you use every inch of 


space you pay for. Her the interior of the Muirhead Forward 


ing Limited building 


For Further Information, Write Your Nearest Dealer: 


Vancouver, BR Teronto, Ontar Winnipeg, Manitoba 
; p> “ ‘ uM New Lisekeard 


Edmonton, Alberta 
est Ontano 


SERVING INDUSTRY. (COMMERCE 


AGR LTURE-FOR MORE -THAN 


Straight Sidewalls—Get All the Space You Pay For 


50 YEARS 








BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of the 
Butler Manufacturing Company 








WEEP, a black-and-white collie 
sheep dog wandered away fror 
his home at the University of 
Saskatchewan agricultural farm. A 
Saskatonian spot 
later putting his 


Second Avenue Apparentiy pique 






by the shortage 


was herding § street« 


ahead of the fast-moving trolleys to 
saci ary +¥ r the « or or ; 
head them off, urging the slower ones 


on trom phenine 


A thrifty soul Barrie {) 
saves empty egg snelis iries the 
on her kitchen stove and gives ther 


to a farmer friend who feeds 





back to hens as grit \ neighbor 
dropped in one day ind € ired 
curiously about the shelis 

I dary them out then have them 
re 1,’ the woman said shly 

\ few lays er the eighbor 
called again, thrust out ov ili 
of empty shells d said Here 
fill er ip 

> a s 
4 


, 
. window-shopping crowd blocked 


! . 
the sidewa outside a downtown 


+ 4 «=! 
Halifax store \ man with a sma 
to edge through 


pusheart tried vainly 5 


Excuse me,” he ventured 

No ody moved 

Make way,” he called firmly \ 
few people shuffied half-heartedly 


Watch your nylons he bellowed 


The middle-aged army 


swung smartly down Montreal’s St 


captain 


Catherine Street, congratulating him- 
self on still retaining something of 


his youthful dashing appeal. After 


< CvL0 
° P+ 28 BOVEY 7 
x . - 





all, hadn’t two girls in RCAF uni- 
form just smiled at him? 

His self-esteem collapsed a mo- 
ment later when he passed a reflect- 
ing store window. He’d changed from 


mufti to uniform before leaving 
home but was still wearing his civil- 
ian felt hat 


A Vancouver floral firm deals with 
raffic safety and sales promotion in 
one terse motto on all its trucks 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 


OR 
SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 






During a recen 


Ottawa a magician calied toraudience 


appearance 


nteers to come [forward and win 


voiu 


, 
4 rabbit A freckled seven-year-old 
got there rst and the magicia 
yravelyv asked him if he was arried 
gravely asked him 4 

‘No 























4 } 

\ veteran Montré 1xi driver has 
oO 1 over the years irge ssort- 
me ot € rrings the icK sea oO 


ZACUSE ME, BUT /F YOURE 
THINKING OF MAKRIAGE— 
\ 





coe ee cee me 


He’s mounted them on a 
board and carries them on the job for 
passengers to admire and, sometimes 
rec] 4im 

+ 





No use evading the facts, thinks 


the weekly Delburne Times, of the 
Red Deer,. Alta.. 


under its masthead 


district 

announces flatly 
that the Times is ‘“‘circulating in the 
districts of Ardley, 
sana and Elnora; and the Only News 


Delburne, Lou 


paper in the World That Cares a 
Hoot About These Districts.”’ 


At an Ottawa cocktail party a well 
known Canadian newspaper colum 
nist who had been an information 
officer during the war ran into t 
External Affairs official who’d be 
his wartime boss 

After some small talk he joking 
asked his former boss if he’d ¢i 
him back his job “‘if there is anotner 
war.”’ 

“Don’t see how the question 


could ever come up again,” the 
government man said rather sharp, 
“Tjhere’s no possibility of another 
war.” 

The columnist 


wandered away, 


aware that he’d been given the 


brush-off. A few minutes later the 


government man _ sidled up and 
whispered hoarsely, ‘“That was a hell 
of a question to ask. Of course I'd 
hire you again. But that guy stand- 
ing beside me was the Russian chargé 


d’affaires.”’ 


Parade pays 35 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian 


scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Address Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave... Toronto. 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS. U.S. A 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


Whe , e bal ° K. of hed 


Watch the folks who drink Coca-Cola... 
the look of anticipation as they raise the bottle 
to their lips... the smile cf satisfaction 
as they taste its matchless flavor. 
It had to be good to get where it is 
favored above all others for refreshment. 


Have a Coke. 


You Ceuta tls gualily 








